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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to serve as a lens through which the 
reader may view the German theatre in the middle of the twentieth 
century. It offers the reader an inside look at the upheavals which the 
German theatre experienced from 1925 to 1961. Those years frame 
the artistic partnership of the playwright Carl Zuckmayer (1896-1977) 
and director Heinz Hilpert (1890-1967). During that time they rose to 
prominence in the Weimar Republic; parted company during the Third 
Reich, as Zuckmayer went into exile and Hilpert remained 
conspicuously visible under the Nazis; and reunited during the Cold 
War era. An examination of their work together reveals a great deal 
about the German theatre as a whole; this book studies in depth each 
of the nine premieres Hilpert staged, while placing them and the entire 
Zuckmayer-Hilpert collaboration within historical perspective. Since 
theirs was a working relationship in an art form sensitive to economic 
and political forces as well as shifts in aesthetic taste, the body of 
work they created experienced extremes of both success and failure. 
Their work together had intimate connections to their society's view of 
itself and to the prevailing Zeitgeist. In some instances their work was 
an uncannily accurate summation of the nation’s outlook; in others it 
appeared muddled and unfocused. Yet taken as a whole their output 
of nine productions was representative of a national experience. Using 
this study the reader may derive an informed notion of what the 
German theatre itself experienced during a time which saw its greatest 
attainments, its nearly complete destruction, and its startling 
resurrection. 

Because the work of Zuckmayer and Hilpert was so "German," 
i.e., so closely bound to that particular language, history, and culture, 
it has attracted little attention outside German-speaking borders. The 
number of German theatre artists whose work has captured an 
international audience is in any case curiously small. Non-German 
speaking students of theatre and drama have an acquaintance with 
Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, and perhaps Kotzebue. In the modern period, 
Wedekind is well known. No German theatre artist is more well 
known than Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956), and this book consistently 
acknowledges Brecht’s presence and examines his influence. To a 
lesser extent Max Reinhardt is also in the picture, though less clearly 
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in focus. Reinhardt employed Brecht, Hilpert, and Zuckmayer for a 
time, and under Reinhardt’s auspices Zuckmayer and Hilpert created 
their finest production: Der Hauptmann von Képenick in 1931. 
Reinhardt was also influential in the production of one of their most 
notable failures: Kat, also in 1931. 

Brecht’s influence on Zuckmayer and Hilpert was more 
pronounced, beginning when Zuckmayer read Brecht’s plays and 
poetry in 1922-23. Zuckmayer exerted himself considerably to make 
Brecht’s acquaintance soon thereafter, and Brecht reciprocated; from 
1923 until 1925 the two enjoyed a happy friendship. Zuckmayer’s 
friendship with Hilpert began in 1925, and it was followed by 
Zuckmayer’s enormous success with the distinctly "un-Brechtian" Der 
fréhliche Weinberg which Hilpert directed late that year. Brecht and 
Zuckmayer grew apart after 1925, which was probably inevitable. 
What Zuckmayer wrote under his influence was imitative, and Brecht 
was inimitable. Brecht nevertheless figured prominently in the work 
of Zuckmayer and Hilpert in years afterward. That became apparent 
when Brecht’s reputation grew in the 1950s; as Brecht’s eminence 
waxed, theirs waned. As his work became more widely known outside 
Germany, theirs became more provincial. As his theories found 
increasing currency around the world, they formulated theirs to justify 
work which was becoming banal. A subtle competition with Brecht is 
present throughout their work; yet Brecht is not the third subject of 
this book. He joins prominent figures of the German theatre like Fritz 
Kortner, Caspar Neher, Leopold Jessner, Erich Engel, Jiirgen Fehling, 
Gustaf Griindgens, and many others to form a composite upon which 
the lens directs its focus. 

The lens is not a microscope which scrutinizes its subject in 
minute detail; it is more like a prism which breaks the entire 
spectrum of Zuckmayer-Hilpert output into identifiably related 
groupings. The productions fall into three "trilogies.". The first was 
made up of their best and most successful work, united by their close 
connection to the decisively "German" experiences of the plays’ 
characters. The second consisted of plays which articulated a 
metaphysical outlook both men espoused. The third and final trilogy 
was made up of plays united by nothing thematic or even intentional. 
They possess a random amorphousness conditioned by historical and 
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economic circumstances surrounding their creation. Historical events 
which enveloped and often overshadowed all the trilogies also figure 
prominently here. The economic chaos of 1923, for example, affected 
everyone in Germany; playwrights and directors were not exceptions. 
The subsequent prosperity enjoyed by Germans after the ruinous 
inflation benefited Zuckmayer and Hilpert in equal measure. The Nazi 
Machtergreifung, or seizure of power, in 1933 profoundly affected all 
German theatre artists; that was true if the Nazis hounded them out 
of the country or if they remained to serve the new order. The lens 
focuses at that point on the deprivations of exile while in contrast 
evaluating work the Nazis demanded; it also examines Nazi institutions 
created to support it. Finally the events of the post-World War II 
period come into question. This study hopes to discover why the 
German theatre went in two separate directions then, and why 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert felt committed almost exclusively to one 
direction alone. 

The versions of plays Hilpert used are not those which today 
appear in print. With one exception they are publishers’ manuscripts 
the director used to construct his director’s book. The director’s book 
for Pankraz erwacht does not exist, but versions of the play published 
shortly before Zuckmayer’s death in 1977 are extant. Hilpert’s 
director’s book for Kat is in the archives of the Deutsches Theater in 
East Berlin; all the remaining director’s books are housed in the 
Heinz-Hilpert-Archive of the Academy of the Arts in West Berlin. These 
books document the approach Hilpert took when putting together a 
production and the influence he had in giving final form to the play as 
it was performed at a premiere. Other documentary materials 
consulted were letters the two men exchanged; they and the essays 
both men wrote describing their work together demonstrate the 
complementary nature of the creative process which preoccupied them 
for each production. 

Scholarly studies, journal articles, and dissertations form a 
substantial portion of critical material for this book; equally important 
are newspaper reviews, magazine articles, and production programs, 
although they appeared under the pressure of publication deadlines 
and naturally lack the mature assessment of later studies. There is a 
wealth of such material in German, since Zuckmayer-Hilpert premieres 
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attracted wide attention throughout Germany. It was not unusual, for 
example, when more than fifty newspapers were represented at the 
premiere of Die Uhr schldgt eins in Vienna. Reviews about 
productions are quoted here, but only as they represent a general 
consensus of critical opinion. Zuckmayer’s masterful biography, Als 
war’s ein Stiick von mir, provides important personal insights; yet he 
was highly selective in his recall of facts surrounding certain plays. 
Personal recollections were also helpful in documenting productions 
to which Zuckmayer made little or no reference; interviews with 
participants in those productions were invaluable. Most helpful in 
providing an overall view of the productions were interviews with Alice 
Herdan-Zuckmayer, who had witnessed all of them except Pankraz 
erwacht. 

The profiles of playwright and director emerging from the 
scrutiny of this examination reveal strong contrasts and surprising 
affinities. Zuckmayer was a prolific writer; his collected works fill ten 
volumes and he completed sixteen original full-length plays. He 
adapted numerous plays by others as well as writing a great deal of 
prose and poetry. He was, it would seem, a writer constantly engaged 
in more than one project simultaneously. In most instances, he wrote 
plays with Hilpert in mind as the director. Yet Hilpert was an 
improbable collaborator for Zuckmayer. The director was a working 
class Berliner, reared in a Prussian atmosphere of hard work, 
sacrifice, and devotion to duty. Zuckmayer came from the Rhineland, 
a world whose Dionysian attributes he literally portrayed in Der 
Jroéhliche Weinberg. His was a friendly, generous, open-hearted, 
outgoing nature said to be characteristic of Rhinelanders. Hilpert 
could be brusque, cold, almost taciturn. He spoke "Berlinisch" 
German, which American hearers might equate with "Brooklynese;" 
Zuckmayer’s accent reflected a more southern, easy-going fluidity. 
Despite these outward differences in personal attributes, they 
discovered in each other complementary attributes which nurtured 
their professional relationship. On the occasion of Hilpert’s death in 
1967, Zuckmayer hailed him as "the last of an almost legendary line 
of directors, yet the most humane, the most passionately possessed of 
the theatre. . . . He was my fatherly. . .and all-bountiful friend beyond 
life and death, whose existence is so close to my own." 


Chapter 1 
Curtain Going Up 


Carl Zuckmayer was born 27 December 1896 in the village of 
Nackenheim, situated on the Rhine about twelve miles south of Mainz. 
He was the younger of two children; his brother Eduard had been born 
six years earlier. He never mentioned in any of his biographical 
writings why he and his brother were given anglicized forenames; the 
family issued from old German stock which had inhabited the Rhine 
valley for numerous generations previous, and the region in which 
Zuckmayer and his brother grew to young manhood, Rhine-Hessia, had 
little affinity with English. It may have had something to do with the 
family’s openmindedness and generous nature, or perhaps with some 
hidden affinity for things foreign. It may have had nothing more to 
do with cross-cultural influences than the fact that the elder 
Zuckmayer enjoyed the sound of the names "Carl" and "Eduard." In 
the Rhine-Hessian dialect, open vowel sounds are extended to an 
almost musical degree; Zuckmayer related with relish being called 
"Kallche," and affectionate diminutive, as a boy; and the family had a 
rich appreciation of music. Eduard Zuckmayer, in fact, became a 
professor of musicology; one of the notable characteristics of Carl 
Zuckmayer's plays is his skillful creation of what critics called "the 
peoples’ mouth," which could be translated as the musical sounds of 
the dialogue for the enormously wide variety of characters he created. 
Zuckmayer and his brother enjoyed what seems to have been a 
blissfully innocent childhood along the Rhine; the family moved from 
Nackenheim in 1900 to Mainz, where Zuckmayer pere took a job as 
supervisor of a wine and bottle cap factory. This was a well-paying 
job and it supported a substantial middle-class existence for the 
family. They owned their own home, took long vacations, and the 
children benefited from excellent secondary educations. 

Like many of his contemporaries in similarly fortunate 
circumstances, Zuckmayer developed an avocation for writing as a 
schoolboy. The German school system fostered poetic expression 
among its pupils, especially if the pupils were male. Schoolmasters 
stressed writing skills in the Gymnasia, or boys’ university preparatory 
schools. These public institutions (and their counterparts for girls, the 
Lyceae) produced the nation’s educated elite; they were part of a 
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system vastly different from the system in England at the same time, 
or especially in the United States, where publicly supported secondary 
education had only recently won support in the various state 
legislatures. But if the education offered to young people in Imperial 
Germany was free, the system demanded a great deal from those young 
people in return; one may find the most noteworthy example of the 
destructive pressures placed on pupils in Wedekind’s Fruthlings 
Erwachen, and Zuckmayer indeed noted that his school days were 
similar to the ones so vividly portrayed in the Wedekind play. Not 
that Zuckmayer or any of his school friends would have been familiar 
with the play in the performance while they were in school anyway: 
though the play was written six years before Zuckmayer was born, it 
did not premiere until 1906 and in the city of Berlin, where very few 
schoolboys from Mainz dared venture forth to see plays. 

While Mainz did not rival Berlin in importance during the 
Wilhelmine era, it had always been an important city in German 
history. From its beginnings as a Roman military settlement, its 
geographical position on the western bank of the Rhine predestined it 
for strategic importance. When the Romans left the settlement 
permanently in the 5th century A.D., the town became an important 
ecclesiastical center, and increasing trade along the Rhine made it a 
substantial center for trade as well. When the towns along the Rhine 
formed a confederation to regulate and tax river traffic in the 12th 
century, Mainz was the leading city in the confederation; in 1244 it 
became a free city, enabling its merchants and artisans to capitalize 
further on Rhine shipping. Its Jewish population was instrumental in 
its commercial growth, and its Bishop became an elector of the Holy 
Roman Empire in the mid-13th century, too. Mainz was the birthplace 
of Johannes Gutenberg (1397-1468), and there he was said to have 
invented moveable type in about 1440, for by then Mainz had become 
the foremost city in Europe for the printer's art. Later in the 15th 
century rival bishops fought for supremacy in Mainz, and a general 
economic decline ensued-although one beneficial result was the 
proliferation of the printing trade, as printers departed Mainz for other 
cities throughout Europe. In the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) Mainz 
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was occupied at length by the French, and the city remained under 
French domination for some time to come. During the Napoleonic 
wars, the city actually became French territory and received the name 
"Mayence.". The Congress of Vienna in 1815 returned the city to 
German hands and Mainz became the capital of the newly constituted 
province of Rhine-Hessia. It figured importantly in German strategic 
military plans throughout the 19th century due to the fortress 
constructed _ there. The 19th century also saw increased 
industrialization of the city, as chemical plants, industrial equipment 
factories, and motor transport facilities opened. It retained its 
connection to the wine industry, however, a connection which dated 
to the early Middle Ages and which flourished in the "boom" years after 
the formation of the German Reich in 1871. 

The theatre also flourished in Mainz. It could not boast the 
number of theatres as could Berlin or the larger cities, of course, but 
it was justifiably proud of its fairly large (seating capacity: 1500) 
Stadttheater. Mainz was similar to most other cities in Imperial 
Germany, which had the largest and most extensive network of locally 
subsidized theatres of any country in the world. The theatrical fare 
which these local playhouses offered was conservative and 
unadventurous. To present Wedekind in Mainz would have been 
unthinkable; a production of Hauptmann, Strindberg, or Ibsen would 
have been unusual, despite the general acceptance of those playwrights 
among audiences of private theatres in the larger cities. Standard fare 
at the Mainz Stadttheater was Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, and 
perhaps Kleist. These theatres adhered in principle to the philistine 
philosophy of Kaiser Wilhelm II, who declared that art in general and 
theatre in particular should set some kind of inspirational example. 
He had actively supported repressive measures against the plays of 
Hauptmann and agreed that police censorship of the theatre was a 
good policy. "If art contents itself with making misery more repulsive 
than reality," he said, in reference to Naturalists like Hauptmann, "it 
is committing treason against the German people. The outstanding 
task of culture is to foster the ideal" (Balfour 162). 

Thus when Max Reinhardt sent his production of Shakespeare's 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream to Mainz one day in 1906, audiences 
were anticipating more than the standard idealized production to which 
they were used in their Stadttheater. Reinhardt had, after all, 
presented Erdgeist and Kénig Nicolo in addition to Fruhlings 
Erwachen by Wedekind, Salome by Oscar Wilde, and numerous plays 
by Shaw, Strindberg, and Ibsen. A Midsummer Night's Dream 
promised no controversy to the good burghers of Mainz, but it did 
offer a sampling of the kind of "magic" which Reinhardt was beginning 
to make his trademark. Reinhardt’s principal intention in these 
productions was to conjure up emotional response within the audience 
through strong emphasis upon the sensual aspects of production. He 
also intended to make money on tours like the one to Mainz, which 
helped him finance his operations back in Berlin. In Mainz, Reinhardt 
was successful as both conjuror and businessman; performances sold 
out and the play proved to be a memorable experience for audiences. 
That was especially true in the case of the ten-year old Carl 
Zuckmayer. A Midsummer Night’s Dream had, in fact, a "magical" 
effect on him, he stated in his autobiography. From that day he 
determined to write for the stage. Soon thereafter he began to scribble 
playlets which he and his brother, along with a neighbor boy, 
performed for an imaginary audience in the cellar of the family 
dwelling. The neighbor boy was Ludwig Bamberger, who later as 
Ludwig Berger became a well established director of theatre and film 
in the 1920s and 1930s; Berger, in fact, directed Zuckmayer’s first 
play in Berlin after World War I. 

Before the outbreak of the war, Zuckmayer was still in school, 
preparing for the Abitur, the traditional graduation examination which 
qualified those who successfully completed it for matriculation at a 
German university. Zuckmayer took time off from his study plan for 
the Abitur in the summer of 1914 to accompany his parents to 
Holland, where they planned to spend about a month on vacation. 
The events of late July and early August that year altered their plans. 
The Zuckmayers hastily packed their bags and headed back to Mainz 
from the Dutch seacoast; along the way Zuckmayer stated that they 
could sense palpable euphoria growing near the German border, as 
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other vacationing Germans boarded the train. By the time they were 
inside Germany, a full-blown war hysteria had taken hold; most 
seventeen year old schoolboys in Germany had no immunity to war 
fever, and Zuckmayer, like men who would later become his colleagues 
in the German theatre was no exception. He, like thousands of others, 
volunteered for service; Zuckmayer opted for the cavalry, largely 
because he imagined that riding a horse into battle promised the most 
adventure, and he was soon granted an "emergency" Abitur. School 
officials must have known, he sardonically noted later, that most of the 
boys volunteering for the Army in the graduating class of 1914 would 
not be returning anyway. 

Zuckmayer was one of the extremely lucky ones, especially since 
he saw action on the western front throughout the conduct of the war 
in various calvary units. He survived. He spent the years 1914 
through 1917 as an enlisted man; the war’s gruesomely long duration 
depleted the officer corps very quickly, however; officers in the regular 
Imperial Army had originally come from long established Prussian 
families, and most of these officers were killed in the first months of 
fighting. Their places were filled with well trained reserve officers, 
men who had substantial experience in training with the Prussian 
regulars. By 1917, even these reservists were either dead or severely 
wounded, and their ranks began to fill with young, intelligent, 
untrained men like Carl Zuckmayer. Despite his lack of experience in 
command, and although he was by 1917 totally convinced that the 
war had been a senseless exercise in mass slaughter, Zuckmayer 
capably fulfilled his duties and avoided serious injury. In 1918, 
however, a wooden observation tower collapsed on him and upon the 
horse he was riding. He spent a few days in a field hospital 
recovering; the horse, unfortunately, was destroyed. 

Unlike many of the men who were later to become his friends 
and colleagues, Zuckmayer did not spend much time meditating upon 
his injuries or upon the injustice of the war. Zuckmayer likewise 
never considered his actions as a soldier immoral, nor did he ponder 
the significance of the fact that his country had started the war. He 
published poems in Franz Pfemfert's Die Aktion towards the end of the 
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war, and they are optimistic expressions of hope for a "new" order in 
Germany. When he discussed the war in his autobiography, he 
emphasized the feelings of friendship and camaraderie he recalled. 
Such feelings are in stark contrast to Piscator’s, who in the trenches 
"realized that no divinely ordained fate prevailed, nothing inevitable 
led us into this shit. It was all a crime against mankind" (212). Oskar 
Kokoschka was wounded in 1916 and spent the time recuperating in 
Dresden, where he wrote anti-war plays. Fritz von Unruh was also 
wounded and subsequently wrote plays like Ein Geschlecht to tell the 
world of misfortunes visited upon him and mankind; Piscator was not 
seriously wounded in the war, but the event which he later said shaped 
his consciousness as an artist was when a friend of his, on a visit to 
the latrine, had his brains blown out by a sniper’s bullet. Zuckmayer 
meanwhile bided his time calmly and observed the men around him. 
"There was hardly a German dialect, profession, or personality type I 
didn’t become acquainted with....Traveling salesmen, artists, dry goods 
manufacturers, pharmacists, transvestites," and many, many others 
"from all possible walks of life from nearly every corner of the 
German-speaking world" (Sum 228). Many of the characters he 
observed in the trenches appear later in his plays; one hallmark of a 
Zuckmayer play is the variety of dialects and distinctive personalities 
among the characters. 

The conclusion of the war in November, 1918 brought revolution 
to Germany instead of the peace for which so many veterans in the 
trenches had longed. There were numerous instances of mutiny in 
the ranks against officers, and Zuckmayer was not the only officer 
who found himself threatened with physical harm as the troops 
chaotically made their way home from the front. He did nothing to 
provoke confrontations with enlisted men, but likewise he participated 
in no overt revolutionary activity as Brecht and Toller had done. His 
main concern was his own survival and in aiding his seriously ill 
brother who nearly died during the winter of 1918-1919. Yet the war 
had taken a serious toll upon Zuckmayer; though he never admitted 
it in is autobiography, Zuckmayer spent the period immediately after 
the war in a kind of artistic hibernation. Unlike Brecht, Kokoschka, 
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Toller, or Unruh, who were feverishly at work writing plays, 
Zuckmayer wrote nothing for the theatre. 

The military and political events of 1918-1919 were indeed 
catastrophic, not only for the German theatre but for Germany as a 
whole. The British blockade of Germany (in effect throughout the war) 
became mortally effective in the summer of 1918. Starvation among 
the population became so widespread that popular will to continue the 
war simply evaporated. The Kaiser's government, meanwhile, had 
"behaved like an anxious father who hesitates to tell his wife and 
children that things are going badly in his business" (Rosenberg 101) 
and covered up the truth. The thousands of civilians who died of 
starvation were buried in silence; the living were assured that severe 
rationing was good for their health. This resulted in more deaths on 
the home front, as people fought viciously over a single egg or three 
ounces of lard. On the military front the situation had deteriorated so 
badly that on 3-4 October 1918 the government asked for an armistice 
with President Wilson, based on his "Fourteen Points." As offers and 
counter-offers went back and forth during October, the Hapsburg 
monarchy collapsed, exposing Germany's southern flank. Then on 29 
October, sailors in the German navy mutinied, and they were 
subsequently joined by soldiers in revolt along the western front. A 
revolutionary atmosphere began to develop throughout the country, as 
more than fifty workers’ and soldiers’ soviets (or councils) were set up 
to replace traditional governmental structures. On 9 November Kaiser 
Wilhelm II abdicated and a German "republic" was declared out of a 
window in the Chancellery in Berlin. Socialist Phillip Scheidemann, 
who made the declaration, did so in haste to outmaneuver the 
Independent Socialist Karl Liebknecht, who was about to declare a 
"soviet republic" out an adjoining window in the Chancellery. Friedrich 
Ebert, chairman of the Social Democratic Party now nominally in 
charge of the government, made a secret pact with the army to 
suppress the soviets in exchange for military support for the 
provisional government. On 11 November Ebert and Scheidemann 
accepted the armistice offered by the Allies. Liebknecht, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and other Independent Socialists soon withdrew from the 
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provisional government and formed the Spartacus League, later to 
become the German Communist Party. 

Throughout December of 1918 there were flareups of unrest, 
especially in Berlin. On 23 December a splinter group called the 
Peoples’ Naval Division surrounded the Chancellery and briefly held 
the government hostage. On 5 January 1919 came the most serious 
threat to date against the new government. On that day 200,000 
workers in Berlin marched in the streets to protest government tactics 
used to restore order. Many of these workers were armed, and for a 
time it seemed that the government was about to topple. The 
Spartacist-led group of workers surrounded and then occupied the 
Vorwdrts newspaper building and the Wolff Telegraph Bureau in an 
attempt to monopolize media coverage of events. The government 
counter-attacked, led by Interior Minister Gustav Noske; "Freikorps" 
volunteers (made up mostly of demobilized lieutenants and non- 
commissioned officers) unleashed flame throwers, mortars, and 
machine gun fire on the Spartacists, who capitulated on 11 January. 
Freikorps zealots captured Liebknecht and Luxemburg on 15 January; 
later that evening they murdered both of them and threw their bodies 
in the Landwehr Canal of Tiergarten Park. Luxemburg’s body was not 
discovered until the following May. 

In February a National Assembly was elected to write a new 
constitution for the German Republic, and provisional leaders selected 
the city of Weimar as a meeting place for the Assembly. Weimar had 
a positive image in the minds of many Germans, who associated the 
names of Goethe, Schiller, and the "best" of what was German with the 
place. Weimar also lay about 100 miles to the southwest of Berlin, 
and in Berlin the possibility of armed revolt remained a clear and 
present danger to the new republic. Thus the "Weimar Republic" was 
born, and by mid-February Ebert was elected President, Scheidemann 
Chancellor. A few days later, Kurt Eisner (the newly elected governor 
of Bavaria) was assassinated in Munich, as that city then became 
embroiled in revolutionary chaos. A Bavarian Soviet Republic briefly 
came into existence with Ernst Toller and others as its leaders. 
Freikorps troops soon invaded, and leaders of the short-lived Republic 
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were either jailed or shot. The victorious Allies, meanwhile, "invited" 
the new official German government to Versailles to receive terms of 
a peace treaty; these terms the victors intended simply to dictate unto 
the vanquished. The Germans were surprised; they naively assumed 
they would be treated as equals since they represented a departure 
from the German militaristic past and had formed a constitutional 
government along lines implied in Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Ebert, 
Scheidemann, and the others at first refused to sign the Versailles 
Treaty. "Whose hand," in Scheidemann’s now famous rhetorical 
question, "must not wither which puts these fetters on itself and on 
us?" They signed the Treaty anyway, realizing they had no choice. 
They did manage to refuse two articles of the treaty, however: their 
rejection of responsibility for starting the war and the demand that 
they turn over the Kaiser as a war criminal helped them save what 
little face they had left back in Germany. After Versailles however, the 
leaders of the new republic became in the eyes of many Germans "the 
November criminals." 

There were many Germans, however, who were content for the 
time being to enjoy what peace could be found after the war. 
Zuckmayer found his at his parents’ home in Mainz during the 
revolutionary days after the war and contented himself with reading, 
his mother’s cooking, and the exhilarating feeling that he was still 
alive. He took tentative steps into civilian life during the summer of 
1919 when he applied for admission to Goethe-Universitat in 
Frankfurt. In the fall of 1919 he attended classes in biology. He went 
to Frankfurt because it was near Mainz, but it was a fortuitous choice 
for him as a future playwright. 

Frankfurt am Main was fortunate that it had been, along with 
three or four other cities, home to an embryonic reform movement in 
the theatre. Arthur Hellmer, an actor in the subsidized Stadttheater 
of Frankfurt, had founded the Neues Theater there in 1911 and 
proceeded to introduce a large number of new plays to Frankfurt 
audiences. He premiered Rene Schickele’s Hans im Schnakenloch in 
1916; Georg Kaiser’s Die Burger von Calais and Die Koralle in 1917; 
Kaiser’s Gas I in 1918; in all, he was to direct eighteen Kaiser plays 
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before 1933. By the time Zuckmayer came to Frankfurt Hellmer had 
helped to create an audience far less provincial than the one in nearby 
Mainz. Frankfurt audiences were supporting avant garde theatre even 
in their subsidized theatres. Gustav Hartung had premiered Paul 
Kornfeld’s Die Verfiihrung and von Unruh’s Ein Geschlecht at the 
Stadttheater, and during Zuckmayer’s first semester alone Richard 
Weichert premiered Carl Sternheim’s 1913 and Walter Hasenclever's 
Antigone. These productions were among the first in the "new' 
Germany to embrace an uncompromising modernism and set off a 
chain reaction of Expressionist productions around the country. It 
was as if, in Herbert Ihering’s phrase, "the theatre needed only to be 
released from the pressure of war and plays and productions came 
pouring out . . . like a cloud of steam when the valve is opened" 
(Berliner Dramaturgie 60). Actor Fritz Kortner used a similar analogy 
to describe what was happening; he stated that Expressionism broke 
through "lava-like," even though nobody had trained actors or directors 
in that style. It was simply a revolutionary time when a few pioneers 
were creating "a new meaningful realism" (306). Siegfried Kracauer 
used the term Aufbruch to describe the new spirit; it was "a departure 
from the shattered world of yesterday towards a tomorrow .. . of 
revolutionary conceptions." Audiences suddenly grasped _ the 
significance of avant-garde dramas announcing to a suicidal mankind 
the gospel of a new age of brotherhood." Thus playwrights, actors, and 
directors-especially those just back from the war-approached their art 
with "the desire to commune with the people" (308). 

Zuckmayer was soon infected with the fever. The productions he 
saw in Frankfurt had a similar impact on him in 1919 as had the 
Reinhardt production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream he saw as a 
child. He felt compelled to write an Expressionist opus which would 
have been, had he completed it, "a tragedy cycle which began with 
Prometheus and ended with Lenin" (Sum 268). He began to devote 
more time to writing as the year wore on; then he transferred to the 
University of Heidelberg. There he began to write in a more poetic 
mode and his numerous scenes were performed by friends, usually in 
the local taverns or beer gardens. Zuckmayer never lacked for 
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companionship; his open, gregarious nature made him an attractive 
companion and his gregariousness manifested itself subsequently in 
his plays, sometimes to a degree which distinguished him from his 
contemporaries. In the plays of Hasenclever, Toller, von Unruh, or 
Kaiser "there was much life, little elegance, and absolutely no humor" 
(Gay 110). Zuckmayer’s work, on the other hand, almost always 
contains humor and humaneness. Zuckmayer was also a prolific 
writer and wrote with a generosity which was his nature to begin with. 
In 1920, for example, he had completed a sprawling epic which he 
titled Kreuzweg. This play was an imitation of the plays he had seen 
in Frankfurt; it treated an episode of the 16th century Peasant’s War 
in Germany, and it included passages of vaulting sentiment and sharp 
diction similar to works by von Unruh and Hasenclever. But it lacked 
dramatic form and suffered from an absence of focus which only a 
good director could ameliorate. He sent the play to his friend Ludwig 
Berger, who by 1920 was working as a director in Berlin. Berger took 
the play to Leopold Jessner, the new Intendant of the Staatliches 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin. Kreuzweg was formless, unstructured, and 
diffuse-but Jessner for some reason agreed to produce it in October 
of 1920. 

Leopold Jessner (1878-1945) was a leading figure in both the 
political revolution which had taken place after the war and in the 
theatrical revolution still in progress when Zuckmayer completed 
Kreuzweg. Prior to his appointment at the Staatliches Schauspielhaus 
Jessner had been artistic director in private theatres in Hamburg and 
Konigsberg, theatres similar to Hellmer’s in Frankfurt. His work with 
labor unions in Hamburg and his active participation in the Social 
Democratic Party in K6nigsberg caught the attention of Ebert, 
Scheidemann, and other SPD leaders; they wanted a committed 
republican in the highly visible post of Intendant at the Staatliches 
Schauspielhaus, and they valued the symbolic weight Jessner carried 
to the office. As a Jew, his appointment to the most prestigious 
theatre job in Germany would have been unthinkable before 1918. 
Jessner as Intendant was proof that a revolution had indeed taken 
place. He may, however, have given the SPD leadership more 
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revolutionary proof than they bargained for. His work, especially in 
the staging of German classics and of Shakespeare, provoked intense 
controversy and he became the frequent subject of debate in the press 
and in the Reichstag. His commitment to the Republic complemented 
his commitment to change and innovation in the theatre. His vision 
was the antithesis of Reinhardt’s, for it placed emphasis on thought 
rather than spectacle, on rhythm rather than virtuosity. He was 
interested in the basic impulse behind the play's action-or, as he put 
it, "not the story, but the story behind the story" (212). He made little 
use of stage machinery and concentrated instead on color, light, and 
movement; he attempted in nearly all his productions to exploit the 
entire potential of the stage’s cubic volume of space. He was greatly 
influenced by the ideas of Adolphe Appia (1862-1928) and he 
elaborated on those ideas to a point where he abstracted the distilled 
essence of a play (in Richard III it was "career," in Wilhelm Tell it was 
"freedom") and all production elements were suborned to it. The now- 
famous "Jessner steps" (a device borrowed directly from Appia) he 
used to break up the stage space into three dimensions and to present 
a Weimarian analogy to the Elizabethan metaphor of careerism, the 
Wheel of Fortune. His actors, Fritz Kortner in particular as Gloucester 
in Richard III, spoke in shrill tonefalls and used abrupt, frenzied 
gesticulation similar to Expressionist performance. Gloucester became 
a man reduced to a psychic state; the production created a furor of 
controversy. But it established Jessner as the central innovative figure 
in the German theatre. 

His acceptance of Kreuzweg was thus as astonishing as it was 
beneficial to a young playwright. Zuckmayer had no experience 
whatsoever in the theatre; none of his playwriting efforts had ever been 
professionally staged anywhere, much less appeared in print. Why was 
Jessner prepared to take a chance with an unknown entity like 
Zuckmayer and his Kreuzweg? One answer lies in the basis of 
Jessner’s power. As Intendant of the Staatliches Schauspielhaus, his 
position was almost unassailable. He was both artistic and managing 
director of the theatre and its entire operation. He answered directly 
to no one, his appointment as Intendant came through the Cultural 
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Ministry of Prussia, and his contract was one issued to him as a state 
civil servant of the provincial legislature. These facts alone were not 
unusual, for his predecessors in the imperial days enjoyed similar 
autonomy. The major difference was that in the imperial days, the 
Intendant of the K6énigliches Schauspielhaus, as it was then called, 
needed connections with the imperial court. Under the new 
constitution of the Weimar Republic, the legislature assumed more 
authority in cultural affairs; throughout the years of the Republic, the 
Prussian legislature, or Landtag, was ruled by a majority of deputies 
belonging to the Social Democratic Party (SPD); Jessner was a 
member of the SPD, and his connections with influential party 
members bolstered his autonomy. One should also note, however, that 
the head of a privately-owned theatre such as Max Reinhardt also 
enjoyed autonomy; Jessner’s autonomy was enhanced by the enormous 
subsidies his theatre received from the legislature. Reinhardt’s 
theatres received no such subsidy, nor did any private theatre at the 
time. Thus when Zuckmayer received word from his childhood friend 
Berger that the most powerful director in Berlin wanted to produce his 
play, the playwright was speechless. 

He had married his childhood sweetheart only a month before 
receiving the telegram from Jessner, but Zuckmayer left Heidelberg 
and his bride to pursue his fortunes in the capital. The marriage 
soon ended in divorce. Upon arriving in Berlin, he went immediately 
to the Staatliches Schauspielhaus to begin rehearsals with Berger. 
Berger found himself with a script which at first glimpse must have 
seemed promising; it was an example of what pundits said were "O 
Mensch!" dramas because it proclaimed in ecstatic outbursts the 
brotherhood of man. ("O Mensch!" may be roughly translated as a 
generic call to brotherhood). It provided many opportunities for actors 
to "rush out on the stage apron and address the public directly: to 
entreat, to goad, to ridicule" (Marcuse 241). It was, in other words, an 
example of Expressionism "possessed of inner experience" (Ruhle 17) 
and fueled by idealistic intensity. It also proved to be, upon closer 
examination, a mishmash of noble sentiment and youthful 
expostulation, neither of which proved effectively structured for 
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performance. Why Jessner wanted to produce it remained a mystery 
to Zuckmayer. "He heard a sound, a personal cadence, a certain 
rhythm in some sentences or scenes," he said, "and it gave him the 
feeling that here was something he could bring to fruition" (Rihle 272). 
Zuckmayer himself described the play as one in which "all religious, 
social, erotic, and psychological problems of the world were dealt with 
in innumerable scenes--the sequence of which could be grasped only 
by experts" (Second Wind, 178). None of the critics present at opening 
night for Kreuzweg could grasp the playwright’s meaning, let alone 
understand the sequence of the play’s scenes. Some admitted to liking 
the play's attempts at poetic dialogue exchange; all agreed that the 
play lacked form and effectiveness. The production was a failure; it 
received two more performances, after which Jessner removed it from 
the theatre’s repertoire. 

After Kreuzweg (the play has never been translated, but its title 
means "crossroads") Zuckmayer found himself at a real-life equivalent 
to the metaphor in his title. He realized that he could return to Mainz 
or to the university in Frankfurt, or he could remain in Berlin where 
he knew few people and had no reasonable expectation of earning a 
living. He elected the latter course of action, and he attempted to 
support himself working as a supernumerary and attending the 
rehearsals "of Berger, Jessner, Fehling, and later Reinhardt, trying to 
find out what theatre really was" (Rihle 272). He also worked as a 
bartender, a janitor, and once even sold cocaine, although he 
maintained later that the sale of the drug was done in ignorance at the 
urging of a prostitute whom he knew. The early 1920s were not 
particularly kind to most people in Germany, and in Berlin life for 
many became a struggle for mere survival. There was record 
unemployment by early 1921, exacerbated by shortages of housing and 
food. Many men became homeless drifters and families broke up, 
causing a pronounced increase in the population of prostitutes. Living 
conditions for the working class could charitably be described as 
squalor, as the families who did manage to remain intact often 
inhabited a single room, sharing dampness, disease, vermin, and filth. 
"It was a completely negative world," wrote Georg Grosz, "with gaily 
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colored froth on top that many people mistook for the true, the happy 
Germany. ... Foreigners who visited us at the time were easily fooled 
by the apparently light-hearted, whirling fun on the surface, by the 
night life, the so-called freedom and flowering of the arts." Reality for 
the Berliners consisted of "fratricide and general discord" everywhere 
on the streets of the city, and one was assaulted by "noise, rumors, 
shouting, and political slogans" (Autobiography 149). Street 
demonstrations for one cause or another became a daily occurrence, 
and they often turned violent. More than 500 political assassinations 
took place on Berlin streets between 1919 and 1923. There were guns 
everywhere. "My cousin," Grosz reported, "bought me a machine gun 
one day. He thought I might pay for it on installments. He also 
wanted to know if I knew anyone who wanted to buy two more 
machine guns and a small cannon" (A Little Yes and a Big No 168). 

The catastrophic inflation in the years following the armistice did 
more than anything else to rend the fabric of German society. By early 
1921, the value of the Reichsmark had dropped from a prewar high 
of 4.2 to the American dollar to a ratio of 75:1. The increased 
pressure on the German economy came from the punitive war 
reparation orders stipulated in the Versailles Treaty. The government 
needed foreign currency to pay the reparations to the victors, and the 
result was an outflow of German currency in ever larger amounts. So 
many Reichsmarks flowed out that they lost value at home. The 
government made the fatal error of printing more money to cover 
temporarily the Reichsmark’s lost value. By November of 1921 the 
Reichsmark-dollar ratio was 258:1; soon thereafter the Reichsmark 
went into an unprecedented free fall, and by October of 1923 the ratio 
was 56,000,000,000:1; at the last accounting before the reform took 
effect on 23 November 1923, one American dollar bought more than 
four trillion Reichsmarks. Savings accounts, pensions, stocks and 
bonds, and anything else with a fixed monetary value became 
worthless. Salaries and wages simply could not keep up with inflation 
on so nightmarish a scale. The city of Berlin was reduced to a barter 
economy, and one fresh egg could sometimes be exchanged for a 
week’s rent. But eggs, along with most other foodstuffs, were scarce. 
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Malnutrition was widespread; between 1921 and 1923, 15,000 children 
in Berlin died of tuberculosis and thousands more perished from the 
effects of inadequate shelter. The city government estimated that in 
1923 less than ten percent of the population had an adequate living 
standard. But not everyone was poor. Those who had profited from 
the war and who had made investments in dollars lived in opulence 
and splendor amid the misery and suffering which surrounded them. 

Traditional theatre life in Berlin disintegrated. The large middle 
class had made up the city’s audience for the most part, and it found 
itself with barely enough money to eat, let alone buy theatre tickets. 
Play production ground slowly to a virtual halt in 1923. In the spring 
of that year, Zuckmayer realized that "Berlin began to eat me." He 
moved back in with his parents in Mainz; two months after his return 
home, however, there came an offer from the Stadttheater in Kiel. Kiel 
was a medium-size city famous for its port on the Baltic Sea; the 
theatre’s Intendant, Kurt Elwenspoek, offered Zuckmayer a job as an 
assistant director. In most German theatres, this kind of position 
usually meant serving the directors with clerical assistance, with 
dramaturgical research, or in any way the director might request. In 
this case, Zuckmayer had a good deal of individual freedom--perhaps 
too much freedom, for he was fired after two months. This misfortune 
was not a result of any artistic failure on his part, however; it was due 
to his adaptation of Terence’s The Eunuch which, when performed by 
the theatre, was roundly condemned as obscene by the local press 
and the theatre’s regular patrons. After only one performance, the 
Kiel police closed the production and Zuckmayer was dismissed from 
his position. 

Shortly before the ill-fated production of The Eunuch, Zuckmayer 
had been sent manuscripts from the Kiepenheuer publishing firm of 
three plays by a young Bavarian playwright. The plays seemed to be 
bursting with a new kind of theatrical energy, and Zuckmayer found 
them irresistible. He repeatedly tried to convince Elwenspoek to 
produce them; but Elwenspoek probably realized he had his hands 
full trying to contain the energy Zuckmayer put into The Eunuch: 
Zuckmayer never lost his enthusiasm for the plays, however, even after 
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the Eunuch fiasco. Elwenspoek advised him to send the script of The 
Eunuch to Hermine Koerner, who was artistic director of a small 
private theatre in Munich, where the young Bavarian playwright had 
already had one of his plays produced by Otto Falckenberg at the 
Kammerspiele. Zuckmayer took the advice, and as soon as Koerner 
received the manuscript she summoned Zuckmayer to Munich. It 
seemed like a good opportunity for an unemployed assistant director 
and would-be playwright. And it would give him the opportunity to 
meet the Bavarian playwright he so admired, whose manuscripts he 
still had. The plays had the striking titles Trommeln in der Nacht 
(Drums in the Night), Baal, and Im Dickicht (In the Jungle); the 
playwright’s name was Bertolt Brecht. 

Koerner’s invitation to Munich was not accompanied by trainfare 
to the city, however. Zuckmayer literally walked from Kiel to Munich, 
a distance of 545 miles; he had no complaints--it was 1923, after all, 
the year when the ruinous inflation in Germany was at its worst. 
Koerner offered him a job which didn’t pay much, but it did keep him 
"in spaghetti and tomatoes" for the rest of the year, and what is more 
important, offered him the opportunity to meet Brecht, a playwright 
who had, with Trommelin in der Nacht, "altered the literary 
countenance of Germany" (Ihering, Von Reinhardt bis Brecht 121). 

Late in 1923, Brecht was awarded the Kleist Prize for Trommelin 
in der Nacht; the prize was awarded yearly to a young playwright 
whose work had hitherto enjoyed little recognition, and whose work 
contained much promise for the future. Thus Brecht’s name became 
fairly well known throughout the German-speaking world, although 
his plays were still infrequently produced; Brecht himself, despite his 
growing reputation, remained closely attached to Munich and to his 
circle of friends there, most of whom worked with Otto Falckenberg 
at the Kammerspiele. These included Caspar Neher, whom Brecht had 
known since childhood, Erich Engel, who had directed Im Dickicht at 
the Residenz Theater in Munich, the critic Lion Feuchtwanger, and the 
actor Oskar Homolka. Brecht and his friends were a very sociable 
group, and they frequently met with members of Koerner’s theatre; 
both Koerner’s Schauspielhaus and Falckenberg's Kammerspiele were 
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non-subsidized theatres, and there was an exhilarating feeling of 
subversion shared among them. At one such social gathering, in the 
apartment of the actress Maria Kopenhofer, Zuckmayer played the 
guitar and sang a song he had written. This had an impact on Brecht, 
who was himself an accomplished guitar player; Brecht then sang a 
song and Zuckmayer described Brecht’s voice, which was quite 
unusual; it was uncannily similar to Brecht’s verse, he said: "It is 
brutally sensuous, with a melancholy tenderness. It has coarseness, 
along with an abysmal sorrow. A ferocious wit and wailing lyricism" 
(Sum 375). 

The two struck up a friendship in that year, and their mutual 
interest in guitar playing was the starting point for a productive 
relationship. They met frequently in Munich during 1923-24, and 
Brecht had an important influence upon Zuckmayer throughout the 
period. Zuckmayer was still deeply engaged in the process of finding 
his own voice and in discovering what talent he had for the theatre. 
He knew by 1924 that he had writing talent, yet he wondered if he 
could ever get his talent effectively on a stage. Brecht was the 
influence Zuckmayer needed then, a fact which Zuckmayer later 
acknowledged (Bienek 175). He also acknowledged that "directly under 
Brecht’s influence" (Sum 387) he wrote a play which he titled Kiktahan 
oder die Hinterwdldler. The play had a great deal in common with 
Brecht’s Im Dickicht; an American setting, bizarre characters, and a 
plot which emphasized violence and sexual exploitation. Zuckmayer 
imitated Brecht in the hope that an experienced theatrical hand like 
Hermine Koerner’s could give it shape for performance. Otto 
Falckenberg had, after all, provided Brecht with the advantage of such 
experience of Trommeln in der Nacht. And Brecht was soon to 
depart for Berlin with his friends Engel and Neher, where at the 
Deutsches Theater they were to stage Im Dickicht. But Zuckmayer 
had no artistic collaborators like Engel and Neher, and his attempts 
to find them in Munich for the staging of Kiktahan proved fruitless. 
Zuckmayer happily agreed, therefore, to accompany Brecht to Berlin 
in 1924, where Brecht had somehow talked Max Reinhardt into jobs 
for both of them as dramaturgs at Reinhardt’s Deutsches Theater. 
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Brecht had personal reasons for leaving Munich in that fall of 
1924, reasons which Zuckmayer could well understand. Neither men 
had settled lives, or at least the kind of personal lives which could 
support marriage and families. Yet both had already gotten married; 
Brecht, in fact, already had two children, the elder child a boy named 
Frank, christened in memory of Frank Wedekind. But this child was 
illegitimate, the son of Brecht and Paula Banholzer; the second child, 
Hanne, was the issue of Brecht and Marianne Zoff. She and Brecht 
married in November of 1922, and their daughter was born the 
following March. By the fall of 1924, however, the marriage was 
breaking up, and when Brecht, his friends, and Zuckmayer moved to 
Berlin, Brecht left his wife and child to fend for themselves. 


The Berlin which Zuckmayer found in 1924 was vastly different 
from the Berlin of 1920. Monetary reform and the Dawes Plan had 
brought a measure of stability to the country, and the city was making 
a steady recovery from recent upheavals and was easing into its role 
as the capital of a bourgeois republic. Zuckmayer likewise eased into 
his position as a dramaturg at Reinhardt’s Deutsches Theater. This 
was an operation vastly different from the politicized undertaking of 
Leopold Jessner at the Staatliches Schauspielhaus on 
Gendarmenmarkt; in Schumann Strasse, where both the Deutsches 
Theater and its adjacent Kammerspiele were located, Zuckmayer 
discovered an atmosphere which was more established and settled. 
Reinhardt had, after all, run the Deutsches Theater since 1905 and 
his audience was substantial. His theatres employed the most 
well-known and established theatre artists of the German-speaking 
world, many of whom Zuckmayer encountered in the offices and 
hallways of the building and on the stages of both the Deutsches 
Theater and of the Kammerspiele. 

Reinhardt’s theatres were commercial enterprises, and as a 
businessman Reinhardt had suffered serious financial setbacks in the 
early 1920s. He had in fact left Berlin in the fall of 1920 and took up 
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permanent residence in Vienna. There he turned the Redoutensaal, the 
ballroom of an 18th century palace, into a unique chamber theatre. 
More importantly from an economic standpoint, he prepared 
productions to tour outside Germany in an effort to earn non-German 
currency. Most successful was the tour of The Miracle to the United 
States, which played in New York, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago in 1924; the New York dates alone earned more than two 
million dollars. These earnings helped compensate not only for the 
losses he incurred during the inflation, but also for productions 
mounted in his absence under the auspices of his assistant, Felix 
Hollander. When he returned to Berlin in 1924, flush with dollars, he 
bought another theatre, the Komédie on fashionable Kufiirstendamm. 
There he staged Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author 
with great critical and commercial success. His most successful 
staging that year, however, was the premiere of Shaw’s St. Joan at the 
Deutsches Theater with Elisabeth Bergner in the title role. 
Zuckmayer enjoyed frequent contact with "stars" like Bergner, 
Max Pallenberg (who played the Theatre Director in Six Characters in 
Search of an Author), and others whom he had long admired-but he 
was no longer the star-struck neophyte of his earlier Berlin days. He 
was determined, he said, "to develop a feel for the theatre down to the 
tips of my fingers" (391). To that end he worked as an assistant to 
Engel on his production of Dantons Tod in 1924, and in that capacity 
ran blocking rehearsals, drilled extras, or stood in for an absent actor 
from time to time. The Deutsches Theater courtyard was a kind of 
Agora for young artists eager to "make contacts" within their 
profession. Many of the more promising younger artists had formed 
production groups (strikingly similar to the off-off-Broadway collectives 
formed in New York City during the 1960s and 1970s); one with a 
close association with Reinhardt was "Das junge Deutschland," which 
was founded in 1917 in order to premiere Sorge’s Der Bettler and 
avoid wartime censorship. The organization had subsequently 
presented Kokoschka’s Mord, Hoffnung der Frauen, Hasenclever’s Der 
Sohn, and von Unruh’s Ein Geschlecht, all before the war's end. 
During the inflation similar groups sprang up almost nightly, as actors 
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and directors idealistically attempted to keep themselves and theatre 
alive in Berlin under harrowing conditions. Among the important 
groups were "Die Truppe," "Das Theater," "Schauspieler Theater," and 
"Gruppe junger Schauspieler.". Many other groups were formed as a 
result of the actors’ strike of 1922-23, which caused many artists to 
coalesce into groups, ask for donations, and disband after 
performances. Georg Grosz reported that some profited a great deal 
during the height of the inflation, when those fortunate enough to have 
dollars could buy anything. Often, however, "the rich and fortunate, 
instead of being content with the elaborate feast set before them, were 
dissatisfied, and this dissatisfaction in turn became a great blessing to 
us who were actors and comedians. (They) would come to us and say, 
‘If only you could present something startling. That is, if only you 
could imitate my crooked legs or my friend Oskar gorging and puking 
all over the carpet™ (Little Yes 172). Thus troupes presented plays of 
so-called "black Expressionism," which no longer promoted a messianic 
vision of the New Man. Instead they did Arnolt Bronnen’s Vatermord, 
and Hanns Henny Jahn's Die Kronung Richard II, "tortuous pseudo- 
masochistic dramas . . . with extremes of violence and perversion" 
(Willett, Weimar 77). Die junge Bithne was the most noteworthy of the 
experimental troupes; besides premiering the aforementioned Bronnen 
and Essig plays, it had premiered Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World in German. 

The leader of Die junge Biihne in 1924 was Moritz Seeler, in 
whom "the business sense of a butterfly collector and the soul of a 
poet were united" (Sum 393). Zuckmayer gave Seeler a copy of 
Kiktahahn, and the producer immediately agreed to find personnel to 
do the play and a location in which to perform it. Seeler had in the 
past presented plays with Die junge Biihne in the Staatstheater, the 
Volksbithne, and in the Deutsches Theater, usually on Sunday 
afternoons when actors were available. In this way Die junge Bithne 
was no different from Otto Brahm’s Freie Bithne of forty years 
previous, for that organization too relied upon the goodwill of 
producers and actors; without "name" actors, Brahm had contended 
(and Seeler later concurred), audiences would not attend plays like 
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Kiktahan. Seeler recruited Alexander Granach (who had appeared in 
Vatermord), Walter Franck, Gerda Miller, and the matinee idol Rudolf 
Forster for Kiktahan, but finding a director was a different proposition 
altogether; a strong directorial presence was required for an inchoate 
work like Kiktahan, and Zuckmayer had probably hoped that Seeler 
himself would stage the play. Its sprawling action, dialogue in 
imitation of Brecht, and extremely problematic subject matter required 
a mature, experienced hand. Seeler pointed to a young, slightly 
overweight man in the courtyard of the Deutsches Theater one day, 
and Zuckmayer approached him. "I offered him a cigar which I had 
recently stolen, and we smoked it together, never suspecting that this 
was a Cigar of brotherhood, which would not be extinguished for a 
lifetime" (393). The young director's name was Heinz Hilpert, and 
with him Zuckmayer was to enjoy the most productive collaborative 
relationship of his career. 


Chapter 2 


Heinz Hilpert 


Heinz Hilpert was born 1 March 1890 in Berlin; his father was 
a mechanic active in labor union affairs and an active supporter of the 
Social Democrats. Hilpert was a product of proletarian Berlin, and to 
the end of his life he spoke in the working class patois of the city. To 
understand the character and personality of the man who was to 
become Zuckmayer’s friend, colleague, and interpreter, it is necessary 
to digress momentarily and explore the history of the city which 
stamped Hilpert for a lifetime. The Berlin of 1890 was quite different 
from the Berlin in which Zuckmayer and Hilpert met. In 1890 Berlin 
was enjoying the full bloom of economic expansion begun in 1871. 
French war reparation payments largely made that expansion possible, 
and by the year of Hilpert’s birth Germany was on an equal industrial 
footing with Great Britain. Berlin was not only the German capital, it 
was the country’s leading industrial city. It had the largest number of 
industrial workers of any German city, it was the center of the German 
labor movement. Reparation payments came to Berlin initially as the 
seat of government, but much of the money remained in the city as 
credits to the business community. In 1872 alone more than 170 
businesses were incorporated; yet a booming economy created social 
problems in equal measure. Workers endured long days (fourteen to 
sixteen hours per working day was normal); women and children were 
unprotected. Housing for workers was inadequate; many lived in 
cramped "rental barracks" set up on vast acres of land which the city 
had annexed. The middle classes, especially those entrepreneurs 
growing rich from military spending (the Germans feverishly began 
building a navy after the Franco-Prussian War) formed alliances with 
the Bismarck government throughout the Wilhelmine period to 
suppress an increasingly restive proletariat. Yet the middle classes 
supported cultural activities, especially theatre, in a way which the 
proletariat could not and the aristocracy would not. In 1890 there 
were forty private theatres; Berlin could also boast opera houses, 
music and concert halls, magnificent libraries, a great university, and 
an overall population which exceeded two million. 

It had not always been a large cosmopolitan center. In 1700 it 
had a population of 25,000; by 1740 its population had grown 
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somewhat, but it was still a rustic garrison town compared with 
London or Paris. The reign of Friedrich II, King of Prussia ("Frederick 
the Great") from 1740 to 1786 changed that. Frederick the Great's 
policy of religious tolerance brought immigrants from all over Europe, 
and these people endowed the city with a distinctive international 
atmosphere and vibrant energy. They also provided good audiences 
for the numerous theatre troupes who visited the city on a regular 
basis. The first actor/manager to establish a troupe with a subsidy 

was Karl Theophilus Ddébbelin (1727-1793) in the last year of 
Frederick's reign. The next year he re-christened his theatre the 
K6nigliches Schauspielhaus am Gendarmenmarkt. The following 
century theatre grew along with the city’s population and status as the 
capital of a major European power. The city enjoyed its first "golden 
age" of theatre when August Wilhelm Iffland (1759-1814) was Intendant 
of the Kénigliches Schauspielhaus from 1796 until his death. Iffland 
brought Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller to the stage in spectacular 
productions previously unmatched in sumptuousness. He also 
premiered the plays of Kotzbue at the Schauspielhaus, which proved 
to be extremely popular. Ludwig Devrient (1784-1832) acted in many 
Iffland productions, and at the Schauspielhaus he established himself 
as both a brilliant comedian (Falstaff was his most popular role) and 
in tragic parts such as Shylock, Franz Moor, and King Lear. Devrient 
was the greatest actor of his age, and Berliners were justifiably proud 
of his presence among them, often comparing him to Edmund Kean. 
Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), aside from his translations of Shakespeare, 
was also an important figure in the Berlin theatre. His 1843 
production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream with music by 
Mendelssohn was the first in European history to adapt Elizabethan 
staging conventions to conditions within a proscenium stage space. 
Only when Germany was unified in 1871 and freedom of competition 
among managers was permitted were private theatres allowed to 
operate without special licenses--although police censorship was still 
in effect. Numerous new theatres were constructed in the 1870s and 
1880s, however, and business was good. An important factor in the 
growth of Berlin's theatre life during the 19th century was its 
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progressive Jewish culture. Jews had been influential in the court of 
Frederick the Great; indeed many Jewish bankers, lawyers, 
technocrats, businessmen, and scientists became indispensable to the 
Prussian aristocracy. By 1880 there were 45,000 Jews living in Berlin, 
while in all of Great Britain in that year there were 46,000. 

Berlin was a magnet for numerous peoples in Central Europe. 
Its geographical location was one reason; it lay almost equidistant 
between Cologne to the west, Kénigsberg to the east, and Munich to the 
south. It was thus already a kind of "Teutonic Chicago" long before 
Mark Twain called it that, linking transportation routes throughout the 
German-speaking world. It attracted peasants from the east, Czech 
and Austrian Protestant refugees, Polish Catholic workers, Dutch 
craftsmen, Jews from east and west, and Slavs from the Adriatic. 
After 1871, the migration intensified. Prior to German unification, the 
poorest people of Europe had gone to America; now many of them 
came to Berlin. Most of them were uneducated and exploited. They 
were the subject of Adolf Glassbrenner’s stories and later of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s Der Biberpelz, Der rote Hahn, and Die Ratten, plays 
which naturalistically portrayed proletarian squalor. 

But Berlin authorities were not about to permit plays like 
Hauptmann’s to be performed; nor were they kindly disposed towards 
any play which might stir up controversy. Assassination attempts on 
Kaiser Wilhelm I in 1878 made the authorities particularly edgy. 
Police officers regularly appeared at rehearsals or performances 
uninvited to observe, and in some cases, to halt proceedings. To 
circumvent police censorship Otto Brahm (1856-1912) and _ his 
associates formed the Freie Bithne Verein and they presented their first 
season of plays in 1889. Theirs was not an original idea; it originated 
with Andre Antoine in Paris, whose Theatre libre had visited Berlin the 
previous year. Original or not, the Freie Bithne revolutionized the 
Berlin theatre. It premiered Ibsen’s Ghosts on 29 September 1889, 
followed by the premiere of Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang on 20 
October, to an audience of over 900 subscribers. Public and critical 
acceptance of the plays convinced authorities that performances should 
continue, and some commercial productions of Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
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Strindberg, and other modern playwrights followed. Brahm himself 
became a commercial producer when he took over the lease of Adolphe 
L’Arronge’s Deutsches Theater in 1894. At the Deutsches Theater he 
established the Naturalist school of performance, which was notable 
for the absence of the then prevalent tendency by actors towards grand 
gestures, romantic pathos, and virtuosity. He was greatly influenced 
by the realism of the Meininger Hoftheater which in years previous 
during tours to Berlin had impressed audiences with attention to 
detail, ensemble playing, and realism in design. The Meiningers, 
however, presented only classic plays and avoided controversy. Brahm 
courted controversy and became the director of choice for Hauptmann 
and Schnitzler, among others. 

The first theatre production Heinz Hilpert ever saw was Der 
Probekandidat by Max Halbe which Brahm directed in 1902; in the 
cast that evening were Friedrich Kayfler and Max Reinhardt, and the 
whole experience made a lasting impression similar to Zuckmayer’s 
experience in Mainz. "I was completely unaware of the world around 
me," Hilpert later stated. "My attention was fixed completely on the 
stage. Afterwards I walked all the way back home in silence, trying to 
protect and preserve this spell for as long as I could" (Falckenberg 5). 
Hilpert returned to the Deutsches Theater repeatedly, and the 
productions he saw there formed an important part of his aesthetic 
education. He was from a working class family, and theatre was 
regarded as an exotic luxury. If he had dreams of a career in the 
theatre, he did not reveal them to anyone during his school years. 
Those years were undistinguished, although they did convince him 
that he did not want to be a mechanic like his father. His father’s 
wishes, in fact, were that he become a school teacher. In 1909 he 
enrolled in the Berlin Padagogische Hochschule, or teachers’ college, 
but during those years he surreptitiously attended acting classes at 
Friedrich Moest’s studio. In 1913-1914 he taught at a reform school 
for juvenile delinquents in Prenzlauer Berg, a section of Berlin about 
a mile from where he grew up. He enjoyed an excellent rapport with 
his students at School 58, many of whom remembered him fondly 
years later. He discovered in teaching at School 58 that he had a 
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talent for leadership and inspiration. But his real interest remained 
in the theatre; his plan was to quit teaching, even though he was 
enjoying it immensely, and to seek acting work in the fall of 1914. 
His plans in 1914, like nearly everyone else’s, changed 
considerably in August of that year. He, like Zuckmayer, volunteered 
for service in the army. He was assigned duty as a radio operator 
attached to a Turkish battalion in Palestine, where the Germans were 
allied with the Turks against the British. Unlike Zuckmayer he saw 
little fighting action and spent a great deal of time reading plays and 
literature about the theatre. In 1917 he came across an article about 
the Volksbiihne in Berlin. The Volksbithne was a theatre unique to 
the city and was a testimony to the cultural aspirations of Berlin's 
working class. Its origins were in a way similar to the bourgeois Freie 
Bihne, for it too began as a private association (founded in 1890) to 
offer its members closed performances of plays considered too risky 
for public presentation. "Die Kunst dem Volke" (Art to the People) was 
its motto; its leaders and membership were workers and sympathizers 
of the workers, and its goals were less aesthetic than were Brahm’s 
group. Soon after its founding the organization split into two factions, 
one which wanted to raise cultural standards for workers, the other 
which advocated revolutionary change and viewed the theatre as an 
instrument of that change. Thus in 1892 the "Neue Freie Volksbithne" 
split off from the original "Freie Volksbihne," although both groups 
continued to operate cooperatively throughout the Wilhelmine period. 
They offered special performances on Sunday afternoons to workers, 
or they arranged group discounts to important plays in regular 
performance at bourgeois theatres. The efforts of the two groups 
culminated in 1914 with the construction of the Volksbithne am 
Biilowplatz, the most technologically advanced theatre structure in 
Germany. Reinhardt had taken over operation of the theatre for the 
duration of the war and had named one of his leading actors 
Intendant. He was Friedrich Kayfler, the same Friedrich Kayfler 
whom Hilpert had seen in Der Probekandidat. Hilpert wrote to 
KayBler from Palestine and described his ambitions to work with an 
organization like the Volksbihne, whose working class origins reflected 
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his own. 

KayBler responded to the soldier in Palestine and invited him to 
audition at the Volksbithne when the war was over. Hilpert’s reaction 
was one of astonishment--similar no doubt to Zuckmayer’s when 
Jessner responded positively to Kreuzweg. As soon as Hilpert 
returned to Berlin in 1919, he went straight to Bilowplatz and 
appeared before KayBler. 

KayBler was impressed with the soldier who spoke with the 
"Berliner Schnauze," a term used to describe the city’s unique dialect. 
"Schnauze" in German usually means a dog's snout, and Berliners have 
been noted for their straightforwardness, their lack of pretentiousness. 
Those terms defined Hilpert. He was unpretentious, unembellished, 
unpolished. Yet he spoke with a voice which was a smooth baritone, 
"round and full like an old wine" (Drews, Hilpert liest) which at first 
contradicted his working class origins. Kayfler offered him bit parts 
and walk-ons; Hilpert accepted the offer immediately. His debut ina 
speaking role was, unfortunately, as inauspicious as Zuckmayer’s had 
been as a playwright. Kayfler assigned him Winkelried in Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell, and after long hours of preparation for the 12-line 
speech in Act II, Scene 2 he heard the wrong cue and launched into 
his lines, which began: 


Wenn wir’s verschieben bis zum Fest des Herrn, 
Dann bringt’s die Sitte mit, das alle Sassen-- 


whereupon the novice actor completely forgot the rest of the speech. 
Amid the confusion another actor, who had heard the speech many 
times before, completed the remaining ten lines, and the house curtain 
soon descended on the entire scene. 

Despite his disastrous start, Hilpert remained at the Volksbiithne 
for three more years. KayfSler was impressed with his energy and his 
readiness to learn; he assigned him work with a promising director he 
had recently hired named Jiirgen Fehling (1885-1968). Under Fehling, 
Hilpert appeared in Eine Landpartie by Glassbrenner; the German- 
language premiere of Rabindranath Tagore’s The Post Office, 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, the first public production of Toller’s 
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Masse Mensch on 29 September 1921 (the world premiere had taken 
place before an invited audience in Nuremberg on 15 November 1920); 
and in Hauptmann’s Die Ratten on 3 October 1922. With the 
Hauptmann play Hilpert made an impression on Berlin critics for the 
first time; he played the street-wise pimp Bruno Mechelke, a character 
well known to Hilpert from his days in Prenzlauer Berg. Hilpert gave 
his performance a naturalistic rendering which startled critics with its 
"empty sentiment" and "fervent coldness." He was the beast of prey 
come straight from Berlin’s tenements, a working class dead end kid 
the big city had chewed up and spat out. Even after he murdered a 
poor Polish servant girl, Hilperts Bruno was unperturbed and 
maintained his morbid sense of humor. "Ick ha ihr soweit wenigstens 
bif®ken jefiege jemacht," ("I just sort of--well, you know, loosened her 
up a bit."), he said, spoken as the "prodigal son of the metropolis" 
(Drews 17). 

His growing success as an actor prompted his interest in 
directing. In November of 1921 Fehling was working on L’Arronge’s 
Mein Leopold and left the Volksbithne temporarily to work for Jessner. 
KayBler assigned the production to Hilpert, and the result proved to be 
highly popular with audiences and critics alike. Kayfler assigned him 
The Merry Wives of Windsor and The Winter’s Tale in January of 
1922, and later Gogol’s The Inspector General for performance in the 
spring. In 1923 he was offered several productions by Louise Dumont 
and Gustav Lindemann at their theatre and school in Disseldorf. 
Dumont and Lindemann were great teachers; among their pupils were 
Wolfgang Langhoff and Gustav Griindgens. They likewise were 
innovators, and they, like their counterparts Falckenberg in Munich, 
Kronacher in Leipzig, Ziegel in Hamburg, and Hellmer in Frankfurt 
had founded an independent theatre movement in Germany. Hilpert 
did not prosper under their tutelage, however. In the midst of casting 
As You Like It, for example, he was informed that he must cast an 
attractive young student in the role of Rosalind. The girl was a dancer 
and had become an audience favorite in an earlier production of 
Shaw's Saint Joan. Hilpert felt she was the wrong choice for Rosalind 
and refused to budge. He was next assigned Raimund’s Der Bauer als 
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Milliondr, but he staged it without the elaborate, cartoon-like 
characterizations Diisseldorf audiences had come to see; his view of 
the play was more sober. The final break between Hilpert and 
Dumont came when he was informed that he could no longer smoke 
cigars during rehearsals. "That does it," Hilpert exclaimed. "I just 
don’t fit in here!" (Emmel n.pag.) 

The year in Diisseldorf had not been particularly productive, but 
he did avoid some of the privations encountered by many who had 
remained in Berlin, where the inflation of 1923 had hit hardest. After 
Diisseldorf he went to Cologne and worked for Gustav Hartung, and 
in late 1923 he returned to Berlin where he rehearsed with Die Truppe 
in the German premiere of O'’Neill’s The Emperor Jones. The 
production opened on 8 January 1924 with Oskar Homolka as Jones 
and Hilpert as his Cockney sidekick Smithers. In February of 1924 
he staged the German premiere of Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World for Seeler and Die jiinge Buhne; for the same organization in 
April he directed the world premiere of Bronnen’s Anarchie in Sillian 
at the Deutsches Theater. Thus when Zuckmayer encountered Hilpert 
for the first time in the courtyard of the Deutsches Theater the director 
was already launched on his career; Zuckmayer’s was still sputtering. 
And although Hilpert had some experience with controversial plays like 
Kiktahan, the two men were at first glance unlikely collaborators. 
Their backgrounds were entirely different; Zuckmayer’s Rhineland was 
as different from Hilpert’s Berlin as were the vineyards surrounding 
Mainz from the Mietskaserne (rental barracks) in Hilpert’s boyhood 
neighborhood. The difference in their speech identified their 
differences most succinctly. Zuckmayer spoke in the easygoing, almost 
musical fluidity of the Rhenish countryside; Hilpert’s "Berlinisch" was 
abrupt and cheeky. Yet the two had important similarities: they were, 
after all, passionate about the theatre. They were furthermore 
survivors of World War I and the revolutionary upheavals which had 
followed. Their shared sense of exhilaration from having survived 
combined with their artistic ambitions. And they liked each other 
immediately. 


Work on Kiktahan could not start until late in 1924, as Hilpert 
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had obligations for other plays with Die jiinge Bithne and also with 
Hartung in Cologne. Zuckmayer in any case wanted to complete 
revisions of his script before rehearsals began. Seeler arranged with 
Reinhardt for a single performance at the Deutsches Theater. When 
Hilpert returned to Berlin in January, Seeler had contracted with 
actors and rehearsals began, although Hilpert was obliged to rehearse 
when the actors were available, since most of them were already in 
shows running in theatres throughout the city. That meant rehearsals 
took place very late at night or early in the morning. The play’s title 
had moreover changed. It was now Pankraz erwacht, but it was still 
a rough-hewn work from a playwright whose abilities to give full, 
coherent form to his efforts were embryonic. It was also an 
acknowledge epigone of a Brecht play. When Pankraz erwacht 
premiered at 11:30 am. on 25 February 1925, critics greeted it 
unfavorably, although they credited Hilpert with what little coherence 
the performance had--and since Walter Franck in the title role had 
been completely inebriated throughout the performance, one wonders 
that the performance had any coherence at all. Once again, 
Zuckmayer confronted failure and rejection, although the work with 
Hilpert benefited him in the most salutatory way possible; he 
recognized that he was not a member of any literary "movement" like 
Expressionism, and he no longer wished to write in imitation of any 
other playwright, not even one whom he admired as much as Brecht. 
The work with Hilpert gave him confidence to trust his own voice; 
perhaps that was due to Hilpert’s own extraordinary self-confidence, 
a self-confidence which bordered on cockiness. Hilpert exuded a kind 
of reassuring quality which benefited anybody who worked with him. 

Zuckmayer thus was encouraged, despite the critical reaction to 
Pankraz, to begin work on a new play--or at least, to begin thinking 
about a new play, for the actual writing of Der frohliche Weinberg 
required only about one week. This play was a new departure for 
Zuckmayer, and at the same time was a return to what was most 
familiar to him: the countryside and dialect of his native Rhineland. 
Plays in local dialect, featuring indigenous characters involved in petty 
romantic intrigues were nothing at all new in German drama. Such 
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plays had reached the height of their popularity and accomplishment 
in the first half of the 19th century in the boulevard theatres of 
Vienna and came to be known as Volksstiicke. They remained popular 
at the provincial level, particularly in southern Germany. The 
playwright hoped that his new play would find popular acceptance in 
the Rhine vicinity, especially in Frankfurt where Zuckmayer had fond 
memories of playgoing and where Hilpert was headed with a lucrative 
contract as director. There, rather than in Berlin, it would be most 
comprehensible: most of the characters spoke in the Rhenish 
Volksmund which, Zuckmayer assumed, would sound corny to Berlin 
audiences. The play also was written in a neo-realistic style which 
departed completely from the ecstatic outbursts of Expressionistic 
plays. Hilpert was impressed with Der fréhliche Weinberg and 
promised to convince the Frankfurt Schauspielhaus to produce it by 
December. In November, however, Zuckmayer received news which 
must have stunned him as much as the news that Jessner wanted to 
produce Kreuzweg back in 1920; he had been awarded the Kleist 
Prize for Der frodhliche Weinberg, the same prize which Brecht had 
been awarded in 1923 for Trommeln in der Nacht. 

The award meant, first of all, that he could afford to pay the rent 
that month and to buy his new wife and her daughter some clothes. 
It also meant that he could have a Berlin production of Der fréhliche 
Weinberg, if he wanted. After two dismal flops in Berlin, he was 
understandably reluctant to chance a third, even though the play was 
how well known by virtue of the award and its subsequent publication. 
Zuckmayer remembered a phrase current among theatre people in 
Berlin; "Je preiser ein Stiick gekront wird, desto durcher fallt es," 
meaning, in a rough translation, "The more laden with prizes the play, 
the faster it sinks to the bottom in failure." Against his better 
judgement, Zuckmayer signed with Heinz Saltenburg for a production 
of Der fréhliche Weinberg, and also for "rights of first refusal" to two 
more plays. 

Heinz Saltenburg had recently built a small theatrical empire for 
himself in 1925, and at first glance a contract with him and his 
organization must have seemed like a smart move for a playwright. 
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Saltenburg was well travelled in commercial theatre circles, having 
worked for the Jacob Epstein organization and its numerous theatres. 
In 1925 Saltenburg had leased all the Epstein theatres, which included 
the Deutsches Kiinstlertheater, the Theater am Kurfiirstendamm, the 
Lustspielhaus, the Wallner Theater, and the Theater am 
Schiffbauerdamm. He had organized them into a monopoly he called 
"the Saltenburg-Biihnen," and he hoped to compete with other Berlin 
commercial theatre managers, such as the Rotter Brothers, Viktor 
Barnowsky, Meinhard and Bernauer, and of course, Max Reinhardt. 
Saltenburg had hired some good directorial minds for his operations, 
among them Gustav Hartung, whom Zuckmayer remembered from his 
Frankfurt days. Jurgen Fehling, Erich Engel, and Karl-Heinz Martin 
had also expressed interest in directing the play after it won the Kleist 
Prize, according to Zuckmayer (407), but instead of any of these 
outstanding directors Saltenburg selected Reinhard Bruck, whose 
principal expertise lay with the staging of operettas. 

Meanwhile Hilpert had convinced his Intendant, Richard 
Weichert, to present the play in Frankfurt; opening there was 
scheduled for 23 December 1925, exactly one day after the premiere 
performance in Berlin at Saltenburg’s Theater am Schiffbauerdamm. 
In Berlin, director Bruck admitted to Zuckmayer that the Rhenish 
dialect was completely foreign to him, and so he turned the work with 
actors and their lines over to the playwright. Zuckmayer and Hilpert 
thus found themselves working simultaneously in different theatres on 
the same play they had hoped to complete together. But the result of 
the productions, both in Berlin and in Frankfurt, was a success so 
stupendous neither of them had dreamed possible. It was as if a fresh 
breeze had blown into a smoke-filled room, and most critics 
throughout the country hailed the play as a harbinger of a new era in 
German theatre and drama. That its new "matter of fact" approach 
supplanted Expressionism was "a precise summation of the tenor of 
critical response" and most agreed that a new era had dawned, and 
that "Expressionism was blown off the stage in a gale of laughter" 
(Ihering 135). 
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Chapter 3 


After Success 


Der fréhliche Weinberg was the German theatre's most popular 
play of the mid-1920s, and it enjoyed long runs both in Berlin and in 
Frankfurt, as well as in scores of other German-speaking cities. It 
replaced one literary era with another, as critics began to group other 
plays with neo-realistic styles written after Weinberg under the rubric 
"neue Sachlichkeit," or "new matter-of-factness.". The play was, of 
course, anything but matter-of-fact, but was rather a renewal of the 
German Volksttick. The play also made Zuckmayer rich and famous 
almost overnight. He received a publishing contract and Saltenburg 
gave him an advance on anticipated box office receipts. His most 
extravagant purchase was a villa in Henndorf, Austria, where he 
"retired" to write the two plays he "owed" Saltenburg by contractual 
agreement. The negative side of Weirberg’s success was that 
Zuckmayer was now obligated to the producer, and the producer was 
free to choose any director he liked. He did not choose Hilpert for 
either Katerina Knie or Schinderhannes, because Hilpert was 
contractually obliged elsewhere. The two friends had meanwhile been 
long at work on a project which had interested them for some time, 
namely a treatment of the Till Eulenspiegel story in modern format. 
The story was known to most speakers of German, for it had first 
appeared in chapbook form during the 16th century around the time 
of the Protestant Reformation. 

The Eulenspiegel character is a practical joker whose feigned 
innocence enabled him to disarm his victims, usually members of the 
ruling classes, with a charming air of amiability. The modern 
counterpart of Till Eulenspiegel came to them through a suggestion 
of Fritz Kortner, one of the leading actors in Jessner’s ensemble, and 
one of the most outstanding actors of the 1920s. He had appeared as 
Captain Flagg in Zuckmayer’s adaptation of Anderson and Stallings’ 
What Price Glory? He was, along with many other leading theatre 
artists in Germany, a frequent guest at Henndorf, and his suggestion 
of dramatizing the story of Wilhelm Voigt struck an immediately 
responsive chord in both Zuckmayer and Hilpert. Voigt was a vagrant 
who in 1905 so successfully impersonated a Prussian officer in the 
Imperial German Army that he briefly succeeded in commandeering 
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city hall in Képenick, a Berlin suburb. Zuckmayer arranged events in 
the play so that there were in fact two central roles: one was the 
character of Voigt, played by a live actor; the other was the captain's 
uniform which Voigt ultimately wears at the end of the play. In 
addition, there were seventy-two other roles in three acts presented 
in twenty one scenes. It was a sprawling work which Zuckmayer 
intended as "a German fairy tale" (the play's subtitle), and Hilpert 
struggled to work it into playable shape. Producer Reinhardt had 
wanted to direct it himself, but Zuckmayer realized that Hilpert’s 
discipline as a_ director was needed to forge Der Hauptmann von 
K6épenick into a production which would accurately reflect the 
German social and political situation in the early 1930's. The Till 
Eulenspiegel fable was especially relevant in 1931, Zuckmayer 
recalled, because "the Nazis had become the second strongest party 
in the Reichstag, and . . . had induced a new hysteria for uniforms 
throughout the country" (Sum 440). 

Der Hauptmann von Képenick opened at the Deutsches Theater 
on 5 March 1931; it was, in the words of Thomas Mann, "the greatest 
comedy in world literature since Gogol’s The Inspector General." 
Critics praised the play and _ Hilpert’s production of it, and its 
popularity among audiences far surpassed that of any other play that 
season. It was indeed the finest play Zuckmayer was ever to write, 
and perhaps the most outstanding example of the collaboration 
between the playwright and the director; Zuckmayer later compared 
Hilpert’s production of the play to a symphony by Beethoven. One 
segment of the population disagreed that Képenick was a great play, 
or that it had a special relevance for the Germany of 1931: the 
political right had strongly condemned Der frdhliche Weinberg, and 
the Nazis were likewise vituperative in their pronouncements about 
Képenick and about Zuckmayer. Joseph Goebbels, noting the 
poignant scene with Voigt in prison, promised that Zuckmayer would 
soon have the opportunity to become personally acquainted with the 
inside of a Prussian penitentiary. No threats were made against 
Hilpert, but the Nazis continued their editorial vendetta against the 
playwright, and he continued to receive hate mail during the years 
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leading up to the Nazi takeover. He said he dismissed the threats out 
of hand and listened instead to the words of support sent him in 
letters which outnumbered the others. "That was for us the voice of 
Germany, not the hysterical squawk (of Goebbels), the rabble-rouser 
of the Sportpalast" (Sum 444). 

Zuckmayer and Hilpert nevertheless embarked on a less 
controversial course for their next project together, which was the 
adaptation of Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms in September of 1931. 
Neither man wanted to admit it, but Kat, as the adaptation was titled, 
was a blatant attempt to capitalize upon their success with Képenick. 
Reinhardt may also have played an important part in rushing Kat to 
the stage; he was, after all, a producer who had to present all 
productions with an eye to box office appeal. Kat unfortunately had 
neither box office appeal nor credit among Berlin’s critics, for it 
opened 1 September 1931 and closed two weeks later. The 
production's failure was a misfortune for everyone concerned, 
especially in view of the troubled economic and political situation in 
Germany. There were far fewer theatre productions in Germany in 
1931 than in any year since the peak year of 1926, for example; the 
number of premieres of new plays had declined by nearly 35%. Few 
theatres were willing to take on controversial plays, or even "safe" plays 
by controversial playwrights; Jessner had been forced to leave the 
Staatliches Schauspielhaus, and Reinhardt was soon forced to relocate 
his principal work in Austria. Had Kat succeeded, perhaps Reinhardt 
would have been able to hold out for a while longer, and perhaps 
produce one more Zuckmayer play before the storm finally broke on 
30 January 1933, the date Adolf Hitler assumed office as Chancellor 
of the Weimar Republic. 


Zuckmayer departed for his home in Henndorf, and he soon 
found himself stripped of German citizenship, his plays banned from 
performance, and anything published under his name publicly burned 
in huge bonfire celebrations set up by the Nazis in every city across 
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Germany. Hilpert was luckier. He remained at the Deutsches Theater 
as Spielleiter, or full-time director until mid-1932 when he took on 
the position of Intendant of the Volksbiihne, the same position which 
his mentor Friedrich KayBfler had held. In 1934 Hilpert had _ the 
dubious distinction of assuming the position of Intendant of the 
Deutsches Theater, which the Prussian Ministry of Propaganda had 
newly created when Reinhardt’s property was expropriated. Hilpert 
did not view his work at the Deutsches Theater during the Nazi 
regime as that of an occupant of stolen property, but rather as the 
guardian of a tradition which he hoped one day to restore to its 
rightful owner. Max Reinhardt somehow recognized that quality in 
Hilpert; in a letter to Hilpert from Zurich, he wrote: 


Dear Heinz Hilpert! 

From this unusually quiet city, to which I have repaired for 
a short rest, I send to you my hearty thanks for your good wishes and 
for your whole attitude towards me. 

An old trouper recognizes the shaking of the boards under 
his feet and knows that life has its ups and downs. It is no wonder 
that most people roll with the tide. That's why I am so happy to greet 
a comrade who stands firm in the face of the storm and does not fear 
it, but takes control of it. 

With sincere affection, 

Yours, 
Max Reinhardt 


When Reinhardt was subsequently hounded out of his Theater in der 
Josefstadt in Vienna during the 1938 AnschluB, Hilpert also took over 
the artistic direction of that theatre. Reinhardt was apparently able 
to place a measure of trust in his former employee and took what 
solace he could in knowing that he could trust the new tenant of his 
former properties. Zuckmayer later said of Hilpert’s comportment 
during the National Socialist period that he "kept the dilettantes with 
Nazi Party connections out of the theatres. . . and in the spirit of the 
faithful caretaker preserved the theatres’ great traditions" (Zuckmayer 
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Jahrbuch 78, 147). 

During the years between 1934 and 1944, the decade in which 
he worked for the Nazis, Hilpert quietly plied his craft. There are 
apocryphal stories from those who worked with him about how he 
aided friends who were persecuted, yet none of these stories can be 
substantiated by anything Hilpert himself said. He said very little 
about the Nazi period. He wrote essays about the theatre in the 1930s 
and 1940s, but they espouse a general humanitarian viewpoint 
towards the theatre, and they certainly do not advocate anything in 
direct opposition to Nazi dogma. Hilpert became an important man 
of the theatre under the Nazis, second only to Gustaf Grindgens. 
Griindgens took over the post held by Jessner at the Staatliches 
Schauspielhaus, and his career has subsequently experienced a 
thorough, if fictional, examination in Klaus Mann's novel Mephisto; it 
was also the basis of the popular motion picture in the early 1980s. 
Hilpert’s career under the Nazis was not nearly so spectacular, 
however; he was intent upon remaining as inconspicuous as possible. 

He directed sixty-five plays under the Nazis, the majority of them 
by Shakespeare. Although he was a member of the "Reich Cultural 
Senate," he was eager to avoid contact directly with Party officials 
despite his highly visible position. He was never seen, for example, 
with Propaganda Ministry officials in the special box seats set aside 
for them at the Deutsches Theater (Glauert Spiegel 147). He did not 
escape Goebbels’ notice entirely, for the Minister of Propaganda 
threatened to "clean up" the Deutsches Theater when the war was over. 

Zuckmayer’s experience during the Third Reich is widely 
documented, and, of course, his experience differed substantially from 
Hilpert’s. He was able to remain in Henndorf until the AnschluB, then 
he departed for France, and ultimately came to the United States, 
where he intended at first to work with other German expatriates in 
Hollywood. He found Hollywood extremely distasteful, however, and 
settled for the duration of the war on a farm in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, not far from Dartmouth College. That particular period 
Zuckmayer’s wife, Alice Herdan-Zuckmayer,made the subject of her 
postwar bestseller, Die Farm in den gruinen Bergen. The farm was 
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the family’s only source of income during this period, as they were cut 
off from all their European assets, and their avenues of income in 
America were very narrow indeed. He briefly worked for Piscator at 
the director's Dramatic Workshop, run by the New School for Social 
Research in New York City. Also in New York he worked with 
Kortner on a play they hoped to produce on Broadway. At one point, 
the Theatre Guild seemed genuinely interested in Somewhere in 
France, as they had titled it. The play premiered in Washington, D.C. 
in 1941. The play proved unpopular, however, and ran for only one 
week in Washington. Soon thereafter, Zuckmayer and his family 
retired to the "farm in the Green Mountains" and in that location there 
was little contact at all with friends such as Kortner, Piscator, or other 
German expatriates. One day, however, a vagrant appeared walking 
out of the Vermont woods, and Zuckmayer’s daughter ran to her father 
saying that a "Canadian lumberjack" was heading towards the house. 
Zuckmayer looked out the window and discovered that the lumberjack 
was Brecht. How he had found the farmhouse he never said; they 
had breakfast, talked about old times, and Brecht departed as 
mysteriously as he had arrived (Sum 537). Brecht had difficulty, as 
did most German writers in America, supporting himself as an 
author; Zuckmayer in a way was more fortunate than most, for he did 
publish some prose works in English during his exile; but his main 
interest on the farm was keeping his family housed and fed. There 
was a subject, however, which captured his interest in 1942 and 
continued to motivate him throughout the remainder of the war. 

It began with a brief newspaper account in English which 
Zuckmayer chanced to read one day in 1942. It told of the death in 
an airplane crash of a German Luftwaffe pilot whom Zuckmayer had 
known in Berlin; the pilot was Ernst Udet, a high ranking general in 
the Luftwaffe. Zuckmayer remembered Udet telling him once that 
being becoming a member of Hitler's air force made him feel like he 
had made "a pact with the devil" (Sum 534). The faintly remembered 
quote, and the brief newspaper account of the pilot's death, led 
Zuckmayer to begin writing Des Teufels General, a play unlike any 
Zuckmayer had previously attempted, and one which took him longer 
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to write (three years) than any other in his career. In 1946, 
Zuckmayer learned that Hilpert had gone to Ziirich to be reunited with 
his girlfriend; he managed to smuggle a copy of the play to Hilpert 
through a network of American Army officers. The Ziirich 
Schauspielhaus agreed to stage the play, and Hilpert began rehearsals 
in November of 1946; on 16 December 1946, Des Teufels General 
made its world premiere. The play became the most frequently 
performed work in the western sectors of Germany throughout the 
immediate postwar period and re-established Zuckmayer as a leading 
German playwright. What made Des Teufels General most 
significant for Zuckmayer was’ the fact that it affirmed and 
re-established, after a hiatus of fifteen years, the method of working 
which he and Hilpert had evolved, a method which connoted the 
playwright’s solitary completion of the script, usually far too long and 
pleonastic to be staged as written. 

Hilpert had severely cut and shortened everything he had staged 
by Zuckmayer, and critics have noticed the prolixity which 
characterizes Zuckmayer’s works as they appear in full, published 
form. Eric Bentley has said that Zuckmayer "had a central subject," 
but added to it any argument which came across his mind. "When . 
. . the more interesting passages of a play are entirely omitted from 
the acting version. ... the playwright’s focus is diffuse" (30). Another 
critic, Ingeborg Ingelsing-Malek, credits Zuckmayer for his prolixity: 
"That the construction of his plays leaves much to be desired," she 
stated, ". . . is because of the dionysian gifts of the playwright. This 
makes it difficult for him to tame the abundance of his inspiration, 
and why with astonishing readiness he allows the director to make 
cuts and abridgements" (183). Both of these critical opinions state 
the obvious, yet they correctly elucidate the practicability, if not the 
outright necessity, of Zuckmayer’s relationship with Hilpert. 
Zuckmayer freely acknowledged that writing dialogue was his metier, 
which often came at the expense of tightly focused plot construction 
and clarity of thought (Loram 141). His tendency to expatiate 
increased in his later plays, and in them he began to elaborate upon 
his deeply held humanitarian philosophy. He was confident that 
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Hilpert would be able to stage the plays in such a way as to effect a 
construction and tautness which he, as playwright, was not able to 
endow. 

After the production of Des Teufels General in Frankfurt in 
November, Hilpert stayed on in Frankfurt to become Intendant of that 
city’s municipal stages, or what was left of them: Des Teufels General 
Hilpert had staged in the city’s stock exchange hall, since all the city’s 
theatres had been either destroyed or severely damaged. Hilpert’s 
real goal, however, was to build an ensemble with himself as its leader. 
He was a traditionalist, and he saw himself as a traditional German 
Intendant, whose authority was absolute and unquestioned. That was 
how German theatres had operated at least since the time of Goethe, 
and that is how Hilpert wanted to run his theatre in the small south 
German city of Constance, to which he moved in 1948. He even 
changed the name of the city’s old Stadttheater to "Deutsches Theater 
in Konstanz," as if to commemorate a tradition of which he felt himself 
to be an important part. In Constance he premiered Zuckmayer’s 
Barbara Blomberg in 1949. The production fell short of nearly 
everyone's expectations, and Hilpert meantime was encountering 
financial difficulty in keeping the Deutsches Theater in Constance 
going; a draconian monetary reform was instituted in the newly 
formed Federal Republic of Germany in 1948, and a municipality the 
size of Constance (population at the time was approximately 35,000) 
simply could not support the operation Hilpert had in mind. 

Thus in 1950 when the north German city of Géttingen, with its 
large university and funding from the State of Lower Saxony, offered 
Hilpert its Stadttheater, he accepted. He once again rechristened his 
theatre the "Deutsches Theater," and he restructured the subsidy 
support system in Gottingen prevalent among German provincial 
theatres. In Gé6ttingen he created a "theatre corporation" which 
would operate the theatre and would legally receive support from the 
city and the state; the theatre had previously been an extension of 
municipal services, like sewers, gas, and electricity. He then made up 
the difference in his operating accounts with income from touring 
productions, school performances, daytime lecture programs at the 
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theatre, and from the box office. 

Hilpert inaugurated his tenure at the Deutsches Theater in 
G6éttingen with Zuckmayer’s Der Gesang im Feuerofen, which the 
playwright had written in Switzerland while recovering from a heart 
attack suffered in 1949. It was a distinct departure from the realism 
in the "German trilogy" of Der fréhliche Weinberg, Der Hauptmann 
von Képenick, and Des Teufels General. The play was, in fact, a kind 
of metaphysical treatise: it featured metaphorical characters and 
called for the same actors to play corresponding German and French 
soldiers. The central relationship in the play was a love affair 
between a French girl named Sylvaine and a German soldier named 
Sylvester, nomenclature which furthered the metaphysical idea of 
overcoming duality. Hilpert’s production literally manifested that 
duality by presenting two distinct planes of existence with 
metaphorical characters occupying an upper stage level and "earthly" 
scenes taking place below on the stage floor. The play had 
realistic semblances, and indeed had a documentary inspiration: 
while recovering from a heart ailment Zuckmayer happened upon a 
newspaper story which reported the recent death sentence handed 
down to a Frenchman who had collaborated with German occupation 
forces during the war. The collaborator had informed the Germans 
of the locale where a group of resistance fighters were celebrating 
Christmas; the Germans set fire to the place, and the resistance 
fighters either perished in the fire or were shot as they attempted to 
escape. This event gave Zuckmayer the impetus to write a play 
incorporating his view that, despite the outward semblance of duality, 
there was an essential unity in all creation. Zuckmayer’s metaphysical 
view of humanity was a result, naturally, of his direct and often brutal 
first-hand experiences of inhumanity. The heart attack he had suffered 
made him more keenly aware of metaphysical concerns; those 
concerns led him, at any rate, to concentrate in his final three plays 
with Hilpert upon reconciliation and all-encompassing 
humanitarianism. Those were the major themes of Der Gesang in 
Feuerofen, and they figure largely in Ulla Windblad and Die Uhr 
schldgt eins as well. These three plays comprise the "metaphysical 
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trilogy" which Zuckmayer and Hilpert created. 
II. 


In order best to understand what and why the two men felt 
compelled to present these three plays it is necessary to explicate the 
manner of thinking which guided their work together through the 
1950s and into the early 1960s, when the "metaphysical trilogy" was 
completed. Their views, especially when compared with the more well 
known and compelling theories of Brecht and Artaud, seem oddly 
homespun and simplistic. One must also question the validity of 
their philosophies which so strongly influenced their work in the 
"metaphysical trilogy," when compared to their work in the "German 
trilogy.". The "German trilogy" was far more popular and stageworthy 
and the passage of time has done nothing to diminish the esteem of 
Der frdéhliche Weinberg, Der Hauptmann von Képenick, or Des 
Teufels General. The regard for Der Gesang im Feuerofen, Ulla 
Winblad, and Die Uhr schldgt eins has, if anything, declined, even 
among devoted Zuckmayer admirers. 

At first glance it would appear that the aesthetic philosophies of 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert differed from each other; Zuckmayer’s writing 
on the subject, for example, was as expansive as Hilpert’s was 
down-to-earth and practical. Zuckmayer in his plays was given to 
extended flights of extrapolation, while Hilpert in his productions was 
interested in rapid pacing, and disciplined ensemble work. One 
discovers, however, that the playwright’s prolixity reflected his overall 
Weltanschauung, while Hilpert’s method of working complemented it. 
"The oneness of sensual and intellectual phenomena, which are in a 
constant state of flux and are therefore referred to as life," 
Zuckmayer said, "appears in an endless multiplicity and 
complexity...but devolve upon simple basic laws" (Die Brtider Grimm 
47). The multiplicity and complexity of sensual and intellectual 
phenomena appear in the plays as characters (nearly all his plays 
have extremely large casts), in dilemmas the characters face, and in 
the enormous amounts of dialogue they utter. The dilemma usually 
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consists of a character's failure to transcend the multiplicity of 
phenomena and to recognize his or her unity with fellow human 
beings--indeed with all of Creation. The act of transcendence often 
comprises the through-line of action for a character, and critics have 
adumbrated that action as amor fati, or "loving acceptance of destiny." 
Zuckmayer himself first used the term amor fati in a 1938 treatise 
outlining his philosophical views, and in it he acknowledged a debt to 
Nietzsche, who had originated the term (Pro Domo 17). Zuckmayer 
did not infer an acquiescence to the demands of Nature, as Nietzsche 
did, but rather advocated an active, organic, dionysian participation 
in Nature. While he accepted the applicability of the term amor fati 
to his outlook, Zuckmayer was nevertheless reluctant to accept any 
philosophical classification of his dramatic output. "Not being able to 
identify (the plays) on ideological grounds or along party lines, my 
work. . . is difficult to classify," he stated (quoted in Engelsing-Malek 
vii). Such a statement was intended to differentiate his work and 
viewpoints from Brecht’s. When one examines Hilpert’s viewpoints, 
there is a resonance of Zuckmayer’s non-ideological, bourgeois 
humanitarianism. 

Hilpert first outlined his philosophy of the theatre in a 1932 
essay which he modestly titled, "What I Would Like." In this essay 
Hilpert acknowledged his debt to Otto Brahm, the director whom he 
most admired and whom he held as his exemplar. Hilpert extolled 
Brahm’s opposition to effect and sensation, his embrace of the 
playwright’s art revealed by the actor. "What I would like," he stated, 
"is a theatre in which the picture is once again more important than 
the frame which surrounds it, in which the playwright and his milieu 
are more important than the manipulation of the audience, in which 
the fully matured actor is more important than the prosthetic 
imitator" (Gedanken zum Theater 7). Hilpert subsequently termed 
this kind of theatre "religious," but religious in a secular sense which 
effected a unity among everyone in the building, "from the last row in 
the balcony to the rear stage wall, creating a congregation of shared 
experience" (21). Creating a congregation for an evening was the 
major task of the director in the modern theatre; modern society was 
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too pluralistic and heterogeneous to achieve the kind of community 
spirit the Greeks had achieved. The "religious" theatre was thus an 
experience of one’s own individuality; the individual in the modern 
world had become isolated, he felt, and with his isolation a kind of 
existential anxiety had set in. The result was the individual's sense of 
constriction and separation from the rest of creation. Hilpert’s theatre 
envisioned a reality which derived from "the reality of the existence of 
powers lying behind the shadow-play conscious thought," and from 
"the relationship. . . with the root of life, God, and elemental creative 
power" (22). 

These sentiments echoed Zuckmayer’s, in some ways they are the 
mirror image of the playwright’s. When Zuckmayer likewise spoke of 
a theatre which sprang from an elemental, basic need within the 
human condition, one which came "from an elementary need in 
human existence, just as powerful as those for food and shelter" 
("Jugend" 3), he reflected Hilpert's experience of a reality which 
transcended everyday concerns and provided a_ Schillerian glimpse 
into a noumenal realm of truth, beauty, and reconciliation; 
Zuckmayer’s emphasis upon "the elemental" was likewise an 
extrapolation upon Schiller’s Spieltrieb theory. The similarity of 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert’s views, along with their mutual indebtedness 
to Schiller is not unusual in the German theatre: Brecht and his 
directorial collaborator Erich Engel shared distinctly similar views; so 
did Jirgen Fehling and Ernst Barlach; the views of Gerhart 
Hauptmann intermingled comfortably with those of Otto Brahm. The 
artistic viewpoints of artists must in some way complement or find 
accord with one another after all, if collaboration is to take place. 
What makes an examination of the Zuckmayer-Hilpert viewpoints 
valuable is the way in which philosophies so distinctly manifested 
themselves in the work created. Zuckmayer described this process 
in a speech honoring Hilpert’s seventieth birthday, the most succinct 
portion which follows: 


Hilpert and I were (in 1925) at the beginning of 
a Self-structuring, of an inner clarification. We 
were both in that moment going in the direction 
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of experimentation and were trying everything 
possible; but already we had slowly begun to 
realize what we for ourselves must do, and what 
we were there for. What began here was a 
direction which in many respects was a common 
and similar one. We didn't want a 
"neo-barbarism" or any other kind of "-ism;" we 
didn't want anything defined by any kind of 
direction or forced by dogma. We began to grasp 
the nature of art. The great play, but never 
play-acting. Not for its own sake, but eternally 
for God and the world’s sake: an element 
sometimes clarified by time, but never temporally 
conditioned. Not an educational medium, but a 
magical transformation, a means of penetration 
and illumination of the human essence... . The 
unforgettable discussions we had back then, 
alone and with others, to clarify and see through 
these things. The unforgettable, numerous 
discussions we had and have had in the course 
of forty years since, and always returning to the 
same central core, always the search for the 
same illuminating means. 


The above is much in keeping with Zuckmayer’s tendency to expatiate 
ad infinitum, although it does give some clarity as to how they put 
their ideas into action. One should also note the less ponderous side 
of their relationship: both shared a penchant for enormous amounts 
of alcohol, for cigars, and for all night conversations. Sometimes 
those conversations lasted until breakfast the next morning and 
continued, in one instance, to the train station where Zuckmayer's 
train was just pulling out; Zuckmayer jumped aboard and repeated 
to his friend, "Heinz, you are my director!", to which Hilpert repeated, 
"Carl, you are my playwright!", as if the two were a pair of passionate 
lovers (Zuckmayer Jahrbuch 78, 156). And indeed they were lovers; 
the object of their passion, their work, Zuckmayer described in 
startlingly sexual terms. In their final production together, Die Uhr 
schldgt eins, Hilpert described his rehearsals as "delicate moments of 
impregnation" between him and the actor; Zuckmayer agreed not to 
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attend rehearsals when such activity was taking place, which he 
described as "artistic copulation" (Zuckmayer, letter to Hilpert, 9 
August 1961). 

Their work together, however passionate, however philosophically 
attuned, was not the collectivist partnership of Brecht and his 
numerous collaborators; nor did it have the distinction of breaking 
new aesthetic ground as did the partnership between Brahm and 
Hauptmann or Brahm and Arthur Schnitzler. It was not 
characterized by the unique contradictions found in the work between 
Stanislavsky and Chekhov; nor did it possess the fervid expectancy in 
its American counterpart between George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
or the more contemporary example of David Mamet and Gregory 
Mosher. One does find, however, an American resonance of 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert in the work of playwright Lanford Wilson and 
director Marshall Mason; that is true both in the types of plays 
written and in the style of production which the director gave the 
plays. Their work, like Zuckmayer and Hilpert’s, reflects a view of 
the world which recognizes the value and meaning of the individual 
within society. That is true of the early Wilson/Mason work together, 
from Balm in Gilead (1968) to The Hot | Baltimore (1972); it has 
become even more pronounced in their more recent collaborations, 
especially the "American trilogy" of The Fifth of July, Talley’s Folly, 
and Talley and Son. These collaborations bespeak a Weltanschauung 
remarkably similar to one which Siegried Mews ascribes to 
Zuckmayer: an "individualistic and humanitarian world view that 
endows man with the moral responsibility for his acts and places him 
in an ultimately meaningful God-controlled universe (which) is, in the 
opinion of many critics, too inadequate to render the complexities of 
the modern world on the stage" (Mews, 135-136). Such a view may 
seem more than inadequate; it would appear naive and dangerously 
simplistic. 

So their views appeared to Brecht. The views of Zuckmayer and 
Hilpert were indeed antithetical to Brecht’s. Where Zuckmayer found 
a fundamental unity in all things, Brecht rejected any concept of unity 
or "wholeness" which would permit an audience to perceive a world 
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somehow reconciled or intact. Brecht wanted the fragmentations, the 
contradictions, the disharmony to be present. A harmoniously 
structured world like Zuckmayer's facilitated a sense of cathartic 
universality, making further action appear unnecessary. Zuckmayer's 
response to contemporary dehumanization: restored wholeness, a 
solution which to Brecht was "merely a solution on_ paper" 
(Gesammelte Werke 19: 316). Neither Zuckmayer nor Hilpert were 
looking for specific "solutions" in postwar Germany, but Brecht 
thought they should have been. He likewise found Hilpert's experience 
of an "individual reality" completely inadequate. The functioning 
reality of a large corporation, for example, could not possibly be 
comprehended through an individual's experience of that corporation, 
so how could the individual comprehend forces which created a 
society's functioning reality (Gesammelte Werke 18: 161-162)? A 
society's functioning reality could only be comprehended when the 
audience was sufficiently verfremdet, or alienated, from the action. 
Hilpert’s insistence on three-dimensional, realistic action was not only 
a throwback to the 19th century tastes, it was an evasion of the truth. 
To present a character like General Harras in Des Teufels General as 
a humane, just man with profound misgivings about his allegiance to 
the devil was one thing; to portray him (as Hilpert did) as an 
historically concrete character concealed the forces which had 
produced him. Only by abstracting such characters through the 
process of Verfremdung could the dynamics of forces like fascism, 
militarism, and capitalism be revealed to an audience for objective 
analysis. Brecht's disdain for Hilpert’s ideas was complicated by his 
attitude towards theatre artists who had maintained leadership posts 
in the Nazi theatre. In a letter to Heinrich George, Intendant of the 
Schiller Theater in Berlin under the Nazis, his words could have been 
addressed to Hilpert as well: "You and your colleagues have been 
turned into puppets (and) theatre functionaries directed by torturers. 
Doing your work will consist of loyalty to traitors, and you won't have 
enough influence for it to be considered an atrocity" (Schriften zum 
Theater III: 12). 

Zuckmayer never regarded the fact that Hilpert was a leading 
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functionary under the Nazis to have been incriminating. Of course, 
Zuckmayer was of a more forgiving nature than was Brecht. History 
has not been so forgiving. Hilpert indeed kept alive what one Marxist 
critic called "the artistic traditions of bourgeois humanists in 
Germany" in the hope that one day "new content and form could be 
created by a new generation" (Wardetsky 123), but that day never 
arrived. No one took up Hilpert’s mantle upon his death in 1967, and 
with him died a directorial tradition which traced its origins to Brahm 
and Saxe-Meiningen. Brecht’s traditions on the other hand, emplaced 
when he finally got his own theatre in 1949-1956, continued to grow 
and are today widely accepted. Zuckmayer’s plays meanwhile still 
appear on German language stages, but usually only those included 
here in the "German Trilogy;" they rarely appear in non-German 
productions. bBrecht’s plays, like his theories, have found broad 
acceptance and have been translated into more than forty languages. 
In the 1971-1972 German theatre season Brecht became for the first 
time the most frequently performed playwright on German-language 
theatres, and he has since then steadily ascended to that dubious 
distinction of "classic" playwright. Yet the validity of the Zuckmayer- 
Hilpert partnership in the context of German theatre history remains. 
The close examination on the following pages will shed considerable 
light on the idiosyncrasies of the German theatre from 1925 to 1961. 
Despite the fact that their partnership was, as Zuckmayer described it, 
"unspectacular," one may conclude that their contributions were 
valuable. During their lifetimes they became two of the most 
important personalities working in their art form. A study of their 
work, then, may reveal a corner of history which has heretofore 
remained hidden from view. 


Chapter 4 
Act I, "The German Trilogy" 
Der fréhliche Weinberg 


The term "German trilogy" is especially appropriate to describe 
the most well known of the Zuckmayer-Hilpert productions, because 
something in all three plays touched specifically the times in which 
they were presented as well as the audiences which viewed them. In 
retrospect, they "penetratingly and, in a theatrical way, convincingly 
mirror three decisive epochs in Germany's twentieth century history" 
(Mews 138). They provide a chronicle of that very German 
phenomenon, the Zeitgeist. The plays deal with themes which in one 
way or another explicate the "German experience," first in the Weimar 
Republic, then in the Wilhelmine period, and finally during the 
tremulous years of National Socialism. Throughout these plays, as 
Giinther Riihle notes, there is an "ironically critical" tone (1076) which 
contradicts expectations and common perceptions German audiences 
brought to the theatre. They were presented, in Der frdéhliche 
Weinberg, with serene and bucolic innocence set amidst the post-World 
War I turbulence of the Weimar Republic. In Der Hauptmann von 
Képenick they returned to the stability and solidity of the Second 
Reich, where they confronted the unsettling spectacle of a homeless, 
hungry vagabond searching for a place to live. And most ironic of all 
was the charming bon vivant General Harras, the eponymous devil's 
general, insouciantly confronting the beast in whose service he had 
enlisted--only to discover, as many Germans later discovered, that the 
beast was within himself. The conscious manipulation of language, 
and the accessibility of that language, unites the "German trilogy’; 
Zuckmayer employed a wide spectrum of dialects and local usages to 
create a tapestry of sound which reflected sounds heard across 
Germany. It was as if the playwright had given audiences, were they 
to have seen these plays in three successive evenings, a cosmic ear 
trumpet, much like the one Beethoven employed in his deafness. 
With this device, audiences might have eavesdropped on numerous 
linguistic areas of the country simultaneously, as the characters gave 
utterance according to their native home areas and bore witness 
linguistically to their social class. The characters were thus tightly 
bound to language; what they said and how they said it encompassed 
a broad national spectrum of economic status, educational level, and 
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emotional intensity. 

Even at the first performances of Der frdhliche Weinberg, critics 
noted the "authentic" quality of German life presented in the play. 
The word "authentic" is a curious usage, especially since Der frohliche 
Weinberg is a rollicking comedy. It was a comedy, however, which in 
1925 broke new ground and ushered in a new literary age, that of 
neue Sachlichkeit. As Jost Hermand has written, neue Sachlichkeit 
initially conveyed a sense of "a resigned yet affirmative realism which 
renounced all revolutionary tendencies and sought to come to terms 
with the new actualities of the Republic" (168). Der frdhliche 
Weinberg, with its affirmative and celebratory earthiness, moved away 
from the humility of defeat and the degrading impositions of the 
Versailles treaty, from the privations of consumptive inflation, and 
from the political machinations which seemed constantly to 
characterize the governmental workings of the new republic. 
Zuckmayer’s play carried intimations of an innocence which Germans 
assumed they no longer possessed. 

Yet the play was not escapist entertainment; there were an 
enormous number of purely escapist plays in theatres throughout 
Germany in 1925, most of them translations of French or American 
boulevard farces. Weinberg audiences came to see a German play with 
obvious entertainment value yet had as its central metaphor something 
which stirred every German imagination: the Rhine river. To the 
Germans, the Rhine was an irresistible image of fruitfulness, of 
essential goodness, of nurturing openheartedness. To Zuckmayer, who 
had grown up on the banks of the great river, it embodied everything 
that was good in being German; he later described the Rhine in Des 
Teufels General as "die Kelter Europas" (The winepress of Europe) 
along whose banks people for centuries had "gelebt, gerauft, gesoffen, 
und gesungen und Kinder gezeugt--und--und der Goethe, der kam aus 
demselben Topf, und der Beethoven, under der Gutenberg, under der 
Matthias Griinewald, und--ach was, schau im Lexicon nach. Es waren 
die Besten! Die Besten der Welt! und warum? Weil sich die Vélker 
dort vermischt haben." (lived and tumbled with one another, drank, 
sang, and had children--and Goethe, he came from the same pot, and 
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Beethoven, and Gutenberg, and Matthias Griinewald, and--ah, look it 
up in the encyclopedia! They were the best, the best in the world! 
And why? Because there they all mixed in with each other.) 
Zuckmayer’s view of society, the kind he remembered from his 
boyhood, was based on the ability of people to get along with each 
other; that view was diametrically opposed, of course, to what the 
Germans had experienced since the collapse of their world in 
November, 1918. The opportunity thus to view a better German world 
was indeed a kind of escape, but it was one into self contemplation, 
much as a German child might when reading a fairy tale compiled by 
the Grimm brothers. Zuckmayer had the "once upon a time" 
experience in mind when he subtitled Der Hauptmann von Képenick 
"ein deutsches Marchen;" yet all three plays of the trilogy have a fairy 
tale quality in that they are worlds unto themselves, of which the 
audience member feels he has become for an evening, at least, an 
important part. 

Given the enormous appeal these plays had among audiences, one 
wonders why they provoked so much controversy. That the Nazis took 
particular offense at Der Hauptmann von Képenick is perhaps not too 
surprising: Zuckmayer wrote it as an antidote to the National Socialist 
frenzy for uniforms. He made no direct attack upon the Nazis (its 
action takes place in 1906, and at that time there was no National 
Socialist party), but Goebbels expressed particular resentment towards 
both play and playwright shortly after its premiere. It is also 
understandable that Des Teufels General might stir feelings of 
resentment, especially after the German premiere which Hilpert staged 
in Frankfurt in 1947: "The portrayal of industrialists and the military 
as victims of the Nazis," wrote one critic, "means excusing them 
tomorrow and celebrating them as heroes the day after tomorrow." 
Zuckmayer was completely taken aback by the resentment which Der 

fréhliche Weinberg occasioned, especially among the people of the 
Rhineland. The people of Nackenheim accused Zuckmayer of 
caricaturing them. Thomas Mann, whose acquaintance Zuckmayer 
made as a result of the brouhaha surrounding the play, told him 
rejection happens to everybody who "portrays his own townspeople 
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moles and all. People don’t want to see themselves as they are, but 
as they would like to be" (Sum 417). Mann was speaking of his own 
native Liibeck, from which he remained estranged for years as a 
result of his portrayal of the natives there in his novels; Zuckmayer 
was aware of the provincialism of northern cities like Litbeck, as his 
experience in Kiel during the early 1920s evinced. He was less 
prepared to understand the prudery in the south which vilified the 
play's frank treatment of sexuality, or the protests in the name of 
patriotism: in Mainz there were protest marches and in numerous 
other cities performances were interrupted by organized groups singing 
"Deutschland iiber alles.". By one count, there were a total of 
seventy-two civil disturbances as a result of the play, many said to be 
organized by the Nazis. "This unbelievable swinery," they said in 
Munich, "makes a mockery of the Christian viewpoint, of German 
morals, of German women, of German disabled veterans, and of the 
German civil service" (Rithle 667). Der fréhliche Weinberg evoked for 
the first time the vicious scorn of the Nazis against Zuckmayer, a man 
who had never attacked them publicly nor had voiced any accusations 
against their leadership. He was himself a German patriot after all, 
having served faithfully in the German armed forces for four years at 
the western front; what he had also done, he noted later, was to have 
written a play "which took away what (the Nazis) believed was their 
monopolized issue: the German landscape and the German common 
people, without the ‘blood and soil’ nonsense" (Sum 465). 

In order best to understand further discussions of Der _fréhliche 
Weinberg, it is best to proceed with a brief summary of the play; 
subsequent reference to details of performance will follow. 

Jean-Baptiste Gunderloch, a prosperous vintner, plans to retire 
soon, and he has offered one half his property for sale; the other half 
he will bestow upon his daughter as a dowry. He states these 
intentions to the assembled company, who include not only 
prospective buyers, but also local residents and civil servants who will 
oversee the sale. Knuzius, a university student from the city, hopes 
to qualify as Gunderloch’s son-in-law. Gunderloch explains to him 
that he must first impregnate his daughter before marrying her. 
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Knuzius resolutely avows his potency, but Gunderloch remains 
skeptical. Klarchen, Gunderloch's daughter, laments to her friend 
Babette that she regrets having slept with Knuzius in the first place, for 
she now prefers the robust barge sailor, Jochen Most. She turns to 
Jochen’s sister, Annemarie, for advice; Annemarie counsels Klarchen 
to tell Knuzius that she is pregnant. Knuzius will then be so filled 
with pompous pride says Annemarie, that he will leave Klarchen alone 
long enough for her to turn her attentions fully to the barge sailor. 
The first act concludes as a company of World War I veterans march 
in formation, joined by the rest of the company, to the village for the 
harvest festival that evening. Along the way, Klarchen whispers to 
Knuzius the news he had been hoping so much to hear. 

Act II takes place in the local village tavern, where Zuckmayer 
presents an entire cross section of the region’s population. 
Arguments break out among the Jewish wine merchants and students, 
as anti-Semitic epithets and counter insults are hurled back and forth. 
The veterans enter the fray and add accusations of cowardice in the 
battlefield. Others in the tavern try to drown each other out with 
competing choruses of a folk song, while Knuzius, now bursting with 
pride about his supposedly impending fatherhood (and_ partial 
ownership of the vineyard), begs Gunderloch to announce the 
engagement. But Gunderloch is preoccupied with his attentions 
toward Annemarie, Jochen Most’'s sister. Jochen meanwhile regrets 
his loss of Klarchen to Knuzius. A fight breaks out between Jochen 
and Knuzius, which leads to a general melee with furniture, wine 
glasses, and tables tossed about. 

The play concludes in the courtyard outside the tavern after the 
fighting has stopped, shortly before dawn. Jochen sits on a curb 
stone, still perplexed as to why Klarchen should prefer a man like 
Knuzius. "His must be bigger than mine," he laments. Annemarie tells 
him that Klarchen would speak with him behind a nearby bush, and 
then Gunderloch accosts Annemarie with amorous attentions. 
Drunken wine buyers appear, then urinate against a barn wall while 
they continue to sing their favorite folk songs. Knuzius appears, 
completely inebriated, and falls into a convenient manure pile. The 
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Jewish wine merchant Hannesand declares his love for Fraulein Stenz, 
a local girl, and they disappear into the barn; they are followed by the 
tavern owner, who intends to slaughter a sow in the barn. He 
encounters Hannesand and Fraulein Stenz in the midst of their 
lovemaking, and the other couples appear, having consummated their 
desires in the shrubbery adjoining. Another local girl, Fraulein 
Eismayer, comforts Knuzius in his loss of Klarchen and in his 
embarrassment atop the manure pile. Gunderloch concludes the 
dionysian festivities with a pledge not to sell the vineyard after all, and 
proclaims a wedding feast open to everyone. 

Critic Paul Fechter, who awarded Zuckmayer the Kleist Prize of 
1925 for Der fréhliche Weinberg, described the play a "breakthrough 
into reality, unaccompanied by any literary pretension . . . a juicy, 
vital, joyful, non- literary reality," peopled by "strong living characters 
who are at the same time roles for actors" (Glauert 27). Not only were 
the play’s characters full of "Saft und Kraft" ("juice and power") as 
Alfred Kerr so picturesquely described them, the play’s structure was, 
for the first time in Zuckmayer’s career, sturdy and comprehensible. 
The play observed the unities of time, place, and action in a 
neo-classical sense. Robert Lehrer ascribed an additional classical 
attribute to the play when he stated that it was a "modern 
Bacchanalia:" he saw Gunderloch as "a contemporary god of wine, and 
the wine releases inhibitions among the participants. Amidst the 
revelry," he noted, "an animal is sacrificed, and he finally comes to 
acknowledge the forces of Nature" (146). His view echoed that of 
Ingeborg Engelsing-Malek, who described the play's central focus as 
"Gunderloch’s rational decision gradually overpowered by internal at 
first unconscious dionysian powers, of which he only in the end 
becomes aware" (13). 

Hilpert’s production of Der fréhliche Weinberg, which premiered 
in Frankfurt am Main on 23 December 1925, channeled the play's 
abundant "dionysian powers" into a performance emphasizing 
controlled realism. It could have become a comedy of rustic manners; 
instead, Hilpert created a_ tightly paced, neatly tailored portrait of 
German life on the banks of the Rhine. His emphasis was on 
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definition of character, so that Gunderloch was not a Rhine-Hessian 
"type," but was rather a man closely linked to his particularly German 
milieu. Hilpert also downplayed lyricism; that is, he made close 
associations with dialogue and character motivation. Another 
characteristic of the production was Hilpert’s melding of melody with 
spectacle into the play's central action. His blocking used all areas of 
stage space, and he never allowed any area to remain static. Finally, 
he encouraged vibrant acting, though characterized by restraint and 
sensitive portrayal. "This is a play written for the actor," said critic 
Bernhard Diebold of Hilpert’s production, and his was the opinion 
that Hilpert created something more than a credible production. He 
felt that Hilpert had enabled actors to speak dialogue not simply as 
"words in a script, but as words connected deep inside them, directly 
connected to their motivations as characters" (Rihle 674). 

The link between dialogue and character motivation was strongest 
when Hilpert staged scenes important to plot development. A good 
example, found in Hilpert’s Regiebuch, is the first encounter in Act 
I between Klarchen (Constanze Metz) and Babette Eismayer (Kathe 
Winzer); they discuss Jochen and Knuzius in a way which explains 
both motivation and subsequent action. Hilpert blocked the scene on 
the lower levels of the vineyard unit, with grape-picking business to 
accompany the dialogue. As the scene progressed, both actresses 
made their way to the uppermost platform and finally ceased activity 
altogether as Klarchen explained her first attraction to Knuzius, and 
then elaborated on her growing affection for Jochen. Babette, 
meanwhile, stated her preference for the sophisticated Knuzius. Then 
Metz began to descend the vineyard unit as she confessed her deep 
regard for her father and his wishes, while Kathe Winzer remained 
above. By the time Metz finished with the speech about her father 
she was to have arrived "back to the stage floor," said Hilpert. Just 
then, Winzer looked offstage and exclaimed, "Du da kommt dein 
Schiffig! Ich mach fort. Aber sei gescheit, Klarchen, laB dich mit dem 
nit ein! Der Knuzius! Das ist ein Mann!" (Here comes your sailor! 
I'll leave--but be sensible Klarchen, pay no heed to him. It’s Knuzius, 
now there’s a man) (18). At that point, Babette’s head was almost 
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literally "in the clouds" with her fascination for Knuzius’ false 
sophistication. Klarchen, with both feet literally on the ground, 
remained sensible in her feelings for Jochen. 

Both Constanze Metz and Kathe Winzer spoke the dialect of 
Rhine-Hessia in the performance of their roles, yet Hilpert did not 
allow a uniform rendition of the dialect; he felt the play was best 
served by creating a Rhenish milieu composed of actors maintaining 
independent patterns of speech flavored with dialect. "Not everyone 
spoke the same unified idiom," noted Diebold in his review, "but the 
very variety made (the performance) more enjoyable" (Rihle 675). 
The director was not as successful with Ellen Daub as Annemarie; she 
"forced the dialect too strongly," according to Ludwig Marcuse in his 
review. Daub’s work contributed, at any rate, to the variety of sound 
which Hilpert had wanted, and he had variety uppermost in his mind 
when he directed the singing of the grape pickers in Act I to be 
"uneven in rhythm and melody" (16). He wished to avoid homogeneity 
throughout the production, even while he wished to create a certain 
"sound." That was his purpose, for example, when he orchestrated 
singing and its instrumental accompaniment for a_ calculated effect. 
In Act I, as Gunderloch stated his conditions for the betrothal of his 
daughter thus: 


Laufe Se ruhig herum und erzahlen: der alt Gunderloch is 
en Narr un hat en Sparre zuviel! Ich weif® was ich will! Ich 
pfeif auf die 6ffentliche Meinung! Ich hab mei Sach 
beisamme, ich kann mirs leiste! Was wolle se denn, die 
Leut? Wenn se Wein Kaufe, wird e Prob gemacht, sonst 
kann ich ja Firnessig fiir Messwein verkloppe! Wenn einer 
e Sau kauft, muf er wisse, daf se ferkelt. 


(Go ahead, run around and tell people old Gunderloch is a 
fool with a screw loose. I know what I want! And I don’t 
give a damn for public opinion! I've got my affairs in order, 
and I can afford it. What do people expect, anyway? If they 
buy wine, they want to taste it first-- otherwise I could sell 


them vinegar. If you buy a sow, you want to know if she'll 
brood.) 
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Hilpert directed the grape-pickers’ song heard at the beginning of the 
play to begin again as Alexander Engels (as Gunderloch) began this 
speech and to continue throughout the subsequent exchange with 
Knuzius which followed: it was to end fifty lines later at the entrance 
of Ellen Daub as Annemarie (11). The careful orchestration of such 
a "sound" for the production created what Marcuse termed an organic 
wholeness which "portrayed man as a part of Nature, not as lord of 
Nature ...." He praised Hilpert for strengthening the somewhat 
metaphysical "bond between the word and the blood," which created 
a sense of characters who were human beings springing directly from 
the organic soil of creation." He also praised Hilpert and designer 
Ludwig Siefert for the production’s sensual fullness, which effected a 
"totality in tone and color." In Act II Hilpert orchestrated a virtual 
chorus of shouts, insults, and imprecations; critic Marcuse felt that 
the brawl within the tavern might have been too restrained, that 
Hilpert staged it too mutely. An examination of the Regiebuch, 
however, shows that the director did not want the pandemonium to 
overwhelm scenes important to the plot. Such a concern informed all 
of Hilpert’s directorial realism. For example, after a chorus of song 
in praise of the sow, an argument broke out between the war veterans 
and the Jewish merchants. The veterans launched into an 
anti-Semitic song, which was answered by a howl of protest from the 
other celebrants. Gunderloch meanwhile moved downstage center to 
the table where Klarchen and Knuzius were sitting, and from that 
vantage point called for a temporary cease-fire; this was an important 
moment in the play, Hilpert felt, and he wanted to focus attention 
upon Gunderloch, as he stated the following: 


Ja, trinke ma drauf! Sein nochemal fidel! Lasse ma uns 
de Wein schmecke, Liebe Leut, de Wein, wo unsereiner sein 
halbe Lebenszweck drin hat, un noch den von sein Vatter 
and Vorvorvatter, und wo wachst wie anderswo der Rogge 
oder die Kohle . . . er ist zwar vielleicht kein lebenswichtige 
Betrieb, wie ma heutzutag sagt, aber allzeit e Stiicksche 
Natur, e Stiicksche Element... . 
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Let's drink! I propose a faithful toast, dear people, to the 
wine, the wine with half our reason for living in it, just like 
it had for our fathers and forefathers. Maybe not an 
essential commodity like rye or cabbage, as they say 
nowadays, but still, a part of Nature, a part of all the 
elements... . 


Hilpert regarded this juncture in the play important because it 
reflected the vintner’s wavering decision to sell his property, and it 
signaled a change in his motivation, as well as the direction which the 
plot would ultimately take. He wanted to spotlight this passage, yet 
simultaneously wanted to maintain a festive atmosphere within the 
tavern. His blocking notes indicate that he had meticulously placed 
actors in preparation for the above speech, so that at the conclusion, 
the festivities could begin anew with an almost natural and 
spontaneous flow of movement. 

Hilpert’s orchestration of movement was more obvious in the 
third act, as characters made "convenient" entrances and exits to keep 
events moving toward the play's conclusion. He choreographed Franz 
Schneider, who played Jochen, in his long speech at the beginning of 
the act in the tavern courtyard; in this speech, Jochen was convinced 
that Klarchen preferred Knuzius to himself, and he used the 
curbstone placed downstage right as a kind of pulpit. He crossed left 
and addressed his woes to the manure pile; he then followed the 
wooden fence upstage and crossed down center, then sat down at the 
end of the speech on the curbstone stage right. The subsequent 
entrances of all the characters into the courtyard, and their later 
departures to convenient hiding places, occurred at an extremely rapid 
tempo; Hilpert wanted the pace to quicken until the action stopped at 
the discovery of Knuzius asleep on the manure pile; he made 
substantial cuts in the dialogue to facilitate the increased tempo. The 
increasing tempo, he felt, would result in a more satisfying 
conclusion, which was Gunderloch’s announcement that he was not 
going to sell the vineyard after all, and that, in effect, tranquility had 
been restored to the community. 


The strong acting performances bolstered both the logic of 
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Gunderloch’s decision and the play’s conclusion, as the four couples 
embrace each other and celebrate impending matrimony. Bernhard 
Diebold was particularly generous in his praise of Fritz Odemar as 
Knuzius: "Thanks to Hilpert . . . Odemar is the matador of the 
performance, (combining) vigor with sentimentality, bombast with 
cowardice, and an inane rigidity with a face that invites slapping" 
(Rithle 675). Knuzius had antecedents in the Roman miles gloriosus, 
but Hilpert was more interested in creating a three dimensionality for 
the character; thus Babette Eismayer’s devotion to Knuzius made 
more sense, and in turn made her appear more than just a country 
wench infatuated with a boastful city sophisticate. Franz Schneider 
was likewise three dimensional as Jochen Most; he was not a lover in 
the heroic mold but instead voiced doubts about himself, standing 
before the manure pile and philosophizing simplistically, venting his 
emotions. 
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Chapter 5 
Max Reinhardt and the Deutsches Theater 


According to Zuckmayer, Hilpert returned to Berlin on the 
strength of his work on Der frdhliche Weinberg to take a position as 
Spielleiter, a position he shared with Erich Engel, at the Deutsches 
Theater. Throughout the remainder of the 1920s Hilpert worked 
principally for Reinhardt and directed some of the Deutsches Theater's 
outstanding successes. The first of these was in 1926, with Werner 
KrauB in Wolfgang Goetz’s Neidhardt von Gneisenau; in 1927, Ossip 
Dymov's Bronx Express; in 1928 he directed again a play by Arnold 
Bronnen, whose Anarchie in Sillian he had staged for Die junge Buhne 
in 1924. The Bronnen play in 1928 was Katalaunische Schlacht, 
which proved to be a hit for the Reinhardt organization. Hilpert 
staged the biggest commercial success of 1928 for Reinhardt with 
Ferdinand Bruckner’s Die Verbrecher, starring Gustaf Grindgens. 
Hilpert worked again with Berlin’s biggest star, Werner Krau8, in the 
1929 production of Shakespeare's The Merry Wives of Windsor at the 
Deutsches Theater, with Krau8 as Falstaff. Also in 1929 Hilpert 
temporarily worked for Robert Klein, a producer/director interested 
in presenting English and American plays for premieres in Berlin. 
For Klein, Hilpert staged Robert Cedric Sheriffs Journey’s End and 
Eugene O'Neill's Strange Interlude, both at the Deutsches 
Kiinstlertheater. Hilpert returned to the Deutsches Theater in 1930, 
to direct KrauB again, this time in Bruckner’s Elisabeth von England, 
which Bruckner had based on Lytton Strachey’s book about Elisabeth 
and Essex; aS with the 1928 Bruckner play, Elisabeth von England 
was the hit of the Berlin season. Hilpert became widely acknowledged 
by 1930 as one of the city’s leading directors. Zuckmayer, meanwhile, 
wrote two more plays for the Saltenburg organization; neither were 
staged in the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm but in the smaller Lessing 
Theater. The first play, Schinderhannes, premiered in 1927 and the 
second, Katherina Knie, premiered in 1928. Neither were as 
successful as Der fréhliche Weinberg had been; Weinberg indeed 
continued to run after Schinderhannes had closed. Katherina Knie 
enjoyed a somewhat longer run, because the performance of Albert 
Bassermann in the role of Katherina Knie’s father was outstanding. 
When his obligations to the Saltenburg group were completed, 
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Zuckmayer took on the writing of screenplays for the newly burgeoning 
sound film industry in Germany; his most noteworthy effort was the 
screen play for Der blaue Engel. He also completed an extremely 
popular adaptation of Maxwell Anderson and Laurance Stallings’ What 
Price Glory? (under the German title Rivalen), staged in 1929 at the 
Theater in der Koniggratzerstrasse. 

Thus by 1930, the two collaborators had achieved considerable 
fame and commercial success since their initial work together in 1925, 
and with their success came a freedom to choose material and 
personnel for their next project together. Although they did not 
realize it in 1930, their greatest success lay just before them; the 
original idea for the project came from the actor Fritz Kortner, who 
had starred along with Hans Albers in the production of Rivalen, and 
work began in earnest at Zuckmayer’s villa in Henndorf, Austria in 
1930; as the year drew to a close, rehearsals were about to begin on 
Der Hauptmann von Képenick, which opened 5 March 1931, with 
Werner Krauf in the title role. 


The years between Der frdhliche Weinberg and Der Hauptmann 
von Képenick were ones often regarded as "the Golden Twenties" in 
the popular German imagination. Those years saw a welcome respite 
from the woes bedeviling the German economy in the first half of the 
decade; the equally brief political stability of the second half was 
partly a result of the monetary reform had the Dawes Plan, an 
arrangement which provided for more reasonable reparation payments 
from Germany to the victorious Allies; the plan collapsed in 1929 (not 
before the politician and banker who implemented it, Charles G. 
Dawes, had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize and had been elected 
Vice President of the United States) and was replaced by the still 
more reasonable Young Plan. The world-wide economic crisis of 1929 
rendered the Young Plan unworkable, and Germany ultimately 
repudiated its entire war debt. In 1926, however, foreign capital was 
still flowing into Germany, and there were fewer men unemployed in 
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that year than at any time since the war's conclusion. By 1927 the 
unemployment total had sunk to a remarkable 300,000, while a 
relative sense of prosperity began to make itself felt among theatre 
audiences. Theatres enjoyed unprecedented box office business. The 
number of new plays premiered in the 1926-27 season totaled 
approximately 170, and the following season the total of premieres 
reached 214; in Berlin alone there were thirty-nine working theatres, 
and that number did not include the numerous independent groups 
which frequently premiered plays without a permanent home (a 
curious example of this kind of group was the "Social Hygiene 
Theatre," which toured plays dealing with the prevention of 
tuberculosis and other communicable diseases). After the American 
stock market collapsed in 1929, foreign investment virtually ceased. 
The result was a capital squeeze which put many private theatres in 
Berlin at risk. Reinhardt’s theatres as a result entered into a 
cooperative subscription plan with two other Berlin producers, Viktor 
Barnowsky and Eugen Robert. Together they formed the "Reibaro" 
theatre organization, which was similar in some ways to other Berlin 
theatre managements such as the Rotter Brothers, Meinhardt and 
Bernauer, or the Saltenburg group. 

The Deutsches Theater, however, was the jewel in Reinhardt's 
crown. He recognized it as an institution whose identity he wished to 
keep somehow separate from purely commercial concerns. As he 
later stated, "The Deutsches Theater is the only private theatre keeping 
its cultural rank under my predecessors L’Arronge, Brahm, and in my 
administration as well, with no subsidy whatsoever, free from politics 
or other interests. Here we have renewed the classics. Here Biichner 
and . . . Hauptmann, Wedekind, Bernard Shaw, Kaiser, Sternheim, 
Werfel, Bruckner, Zuckmayer, Brecht, and Horvath formed (the) 
repertoire. From this stage nearly all leading actors and progressive 
movements in the theatre have risen to prominence" (Schriften 133). 
It had been difficult to maintain those lofty traditions through the years 
of ruinous inflation; and indeed Reinhardt had left Berlin during the 
crisis of 1923 in an effort to save money on his operations at the 
Deutsches Theater. When he returned, he hoped to rebuild his 
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organization’s reputation and its financial stability. He succeeded in 
doing so through the remainder of the prosperous 1920s _ hiring 
young and ambitious directors to direct controversial plays, usually 
with casts of well known, highly popular actors. That was his 
principle in hiring Erich Engel and Hilpert, and with Hilpert’s 
successes in Bruckner’s Die Verbrecher and Elisabeth von England, 
the formula worked perfectly. Reinhardt’s scheme has an American 
parallel;in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s, Joseph Papp used an almost 
identical formula for commercial success on Broadway; his 
commercial productions of Hair, A Chorus Line, and The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, for example, became sources of substantial income, 
which in turn supported Papp’s Public Theater in the former Astor 
Library. 

Though Reinhardt’'s organization was a commercial enterprise, it 
was a member of the Deutscher Bithnen Verein (League of German 
Theatres), an organization of producers whose members also included 
the "subsidized" provincial theatres. Germany had since the mid- 
19th century the largest network of subsidized theatres of any country 
in the world; after the war ownership of these theatres was 
transferred through purchase to the newly democratic state local 
governments. The change in ownership brought substantial changes 
to the theatre life of Germany in the 1920s; it also brought about new 
solidarity among actors, stage managers, and other performing artists 
in the theatres. _ Their organization, the Genossenschaft Deutscher 
BuhnenangehGriger (Co-operative Society of German Theatre 
Associates) negotiated a new contract with the Deutscher Biihnen 
Verein providing more benefits for all "German Theatre Associates." 
The most important change in German theatre life during the 1920s, 
however, was the one effected by a clause in the constitution of the 
new Republic stating that "censorship shall not take place." German 
theatre artists had battled government censorship for decades, and the 
anti-censorship clause marked an important break through. In 
provincial cities and towns, however, the anti-censorship clause was 


observed in the breach, as the difficulties of Der fréhliche Weinberg 
bore witness. 
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The police in Munich, for example, were particularly repressive, 
especially after the overthrow of the Bavarian soviets. Even before the 
revolutionary stirrings of 1918-1919 Munich had been conservative. 
Its population, like numerous other cities in Germany, had doubled 
between 1880 and 1914. With the increase, the Archbishop of Munich 
observed that the Bavarian capital had become "the headquarters and 
invasion gate for the whole of Bavaria for guerrillas hostile both to 
religion and the Church" (Lenman 103). Munich had been home to 
"Der blaue Reiter" school of painters before the war; their numbers 
had included Paul Klee, Franz Marc, and Wassily Kandinsky 
(Kandinsky’s painting Le Cavalier bleu lent its name to the group, 
which published an almanac of their work in 1912), but they and the 
district in Munich where they lived, Schwabing, were under police 
surveillance. One police report described them as "leading a cat and 
dog life among themselves, ready at every moment to demonstrate in 
favor of public shamelessness, debauchery, and unbelief under the 
cloak of artistic and scientific freedom" (Lenman 104). The police 
abruptly closed the Munich production of Alfred Déblin’s Ehe in 1929, 
not because it threatened "public order and safety" (a favored rubric 
espoused by local authorities) but because it was simply "Communist 
propaganda" (Rithle 715). In Cologne Mayor Konrad Adenauer forced 
the closing of Bartok’s The Miraculous Mandarin "on moral grounds- 
-"in direct contravention to the Weimar constitution. It is no wonder 
that Zuckmayer and Brecht eagerly left Munich for Berlin in 1924, and 
that Hilpert worked with Gustav Hartung in Cologne only briefly. They 
felt Berlin offered them a more hospitable artistic climate, since the 
Social Democrats controlled the Berlin police. Even in Berlin, 
however, no artist was completely free from the threat of harassment. 
Georg Grosz was charged with obscenity when his designs for 
Piscator’s Die Abenteuer des braven Soldat Schweik were published. 
What authorities found offensive was Grosz’s portrayal of a crucified 
Christ in gas mask. Grosz was convicted, but the decision was 
overturned on appeal. In the meantime authorities had confiscated the 
wood blocks Grosz created to print the images and later destroyed 
them. The Berlin district attorney hauled Brecht into court to air 
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complaints about his Christmas poetry; Piscator was jailed for 
indebtedness; Georg Kaiser was incarcerated on similar charges. 

The unofficial harassment of artists intensified with the 
depression of late 1929. Nazis were especially effective in their 
attacks; they recognized the value of propaganda and organization in 
exploiting the German sense of "cultural despair" for political ends. 
The roots of cultural despair, as Fritz Stern phrased it, lay deep in the 
19th century; the National Socialists proclaimed themselves 
philosophical heirs to it as they espoused what Stern described as a 
"Germanic" strain of extreme anti-liberal, anti-modern, elitist idealism. 
Theirs was a mystical faith in the Germans and their moral purity, 
which qualified them (in their view) to purge German culture and to 
instigate a new order. They were "cultural Luddites, who in their 
resentment of modernity sought to smash the whole machinery of 
culture" and to replace it with a new, "purified" strain of German Art 
(Stern xvii). Stern asserted that Nazi claims to purify German culture 
had an enormous impact on the "collective psyche" of the Germans, 
especially in the worsening economic climate after 1929. At first, their 
attacks on Zuckmayer, Brecht, Jessner, and Kortner (who they claimed 
was "jewifying’ the German theatre) appeared to be _ simple 
demagoguery. When they sabotaged theatre and film performances (as 
they did when the American film of Remarque’s novel All Quiet on the 
Western Front premiered; they set loose hundreds of mice in the 
theatre) their antics appeared almost humorous. As the economic 
crisis deepened, their attacks on the cultural front became more 
effective, aided by the organizational skill of Alfred Rosenberg. 
Rosenberg was a "Nazi intellectual" who had published essays titled 
"The Tracks of the Jews Through the Ages," "Immorality and the 
Talmud," and "The Crime of Freemasonry" in the early 1920s. He 
became a confidante of Hitler's, and was named head of the Nazi party 
when Hitler was sent to Landsberg prison in the aftermath of the 1923 
Munich putsch. He formed the "Kampfbund fiir deutsche Kultur" 
("League of Struggle for German Culture") in 1929 in order to codify 
and coordinate strategic attacks against the "enemies" of German 
culture. Rosenberg’s term for such individuals became a standard in 
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the Nazi lexicon: "cultural bolsheviks." Cultural bolsheviks, he 
claimed, had throughout the 1920s attempted to foist on to the 
German people a pro-modern, anti-heroic, anti-military viewpoint. 
What he proposed as an alternative was a truly "German" theatre to 
provide "direction for the driving German will, ending modern 
loneliness, chaos, and confusion, while protecting racial insights of 
heroism and courage" (Grosshans 66-67). Cultural bolsheviks had 
been successful in the latter half of the decade, the Kampfbund 
proclaimed, by creating plays attacking the military. These included 
the aforementioned Schweik, Brecht’s Mann ist Mann, Friedrich Wolf's 
Die Mattrosen von Cattaro, Marieluise Fleisser’s Die Pioniere von 
Ingolstadt, Zuckmayer’s adaptation of What Price Glory?, and Ginther 
Weisenborn’s U-Boot S-4. The Nazis published attacks on the plays 
and actors appearing in them, staged demonstrations against theatres 
where they appeared, and encouraged police crackdowns. Thus Peter 
Martin Lampel’s Giftgas tiber Berlin was closed outright, and Fleisser’s 
Pioniere was allowed to continue only after the blocking was changed. 

Plays dealing military themes had been a staple in the German 
theatre. One of the more popular in the early 1920s was Joachim von 
der Goltz’s Vater und Sohn, a sympathetic treatment of Frederick the 
Great's exploits. Another was Wolfgang Goetz’s Gneisenau, which 
Hilpert directed for Reinhardt in 1926 with Oskar Homolka and 
Werner Krau8. It was not a glorification of the Prussian General 
Gneisenau who had defeated Napoleon’s armies; it was rather a 
portrait of the man’s contradictions. It did not offend the right, nor 
did the Nazis attack it. But they made their preferences known for 
plays like Vater und Sohn and for movies about Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, a film genre which Nazis hoped would convince German 
audiences "that another Frederick might not only prove an effective 
antidote against the virus of socialism, but also realize Germany's 
national aspirations .. . thus providing inspiration to patriots in 
distress over the lost war, disarmament, and that odious confusion 
called democracy" (Kracauer 116). The most remarkable military play 
of the late 1920s was written in fact by the owner of a movie theatre. 
He was Gerhard Menzel, and his play Toboggan won the Kleist Prize, 
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and along with it the enmity of the right. Its title character was 
Captain Toboggan, commander of an artillery battery. The play 
presented him in his dying moments, but not as a gallant hero who 
had fought valiantly for the Fatherland; he was a terrified young man 
who desperately wanted to go on living. The military had played an 
important part in the lives of both Zuckmayer and Hilpert; they 
returned from the war with an intense desire to get on with their lives, 
a desire shared by many ex-soldiers. It infused the work they did, and 
a military play was what they planned to do next. This was to be a 
different kind of military play from others German audiences had seen, 
however; it was to be a comedy, and Germans had rarely had the 
opportunity to laugh at their vaunted military traditions. 


Chapter 6 


Der Hauptmann von Képenick 


Zuckmayer wanted laughter combined with a serious statement 
in Der Hauptmann Von Képenick, but he recognized economic realities 
which confronted the German theatre in 1931. The crash of the 
American stock market in 1929 had seriously disrupted upon the 
German economy, and Berlin producers wanted material with 
commercial appeal. Zuckmayer felt he had such material in his 
"Eulenspiegel" project, although he hoped it would develop into 
something more substantial than the "finger exercises" he had 
produced in the late 1920s (Sum 439). He recognized the potential 
for both a serious statement and for box office business in the 
character of Till Eulenspiegel, a figure well known to most Germans. 
The character had originally appeared in low German during the 15th 
century, and books about him remained popular in high German 
through succeeding centuries. A treatment best known to the 
non-German world was probably Richard Strauss’s tone poem Till 
Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche, composed in 1895. The Eulenspiegel 
character was based on the escapades of a man by the same name 
who had lived in the 14th century near Brunswick. Zuckmayer 
recognized in the real life figure of Wilhelm Voigt an incarnation of an 
Eulenspiegel archetype. Voigt had managed, by impersonating a 
Prussian officer, to commandeer a company of grenadiers in 1906; 
with their unwitting assistance he stole the cashbox from the town 
hall in Képenick, a Berlin suburb. The episode had captured the 
popular imagination and had inexplicably amused Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
who subsequently pardoned Voigt and gave him a lifetime pension. 
Voigt supplemented his pension by appearing at county fairs 
throughout Germany, and at such a fair in Mainz Zuckmayer had 
encountered Voigt in 1910. In 1930, a novel under the title Der 
Hauptmann von Képenick had appeared and had sold moderately 
well; Zuckmayer thus had in mind a play which would incorporate 
some of the valuable lessons he had _ learned from the purely 
commercial "exercises" he had undertaken, but he wanted to combine 
them with what he felt was the innate appeal among the Germans for 
a figure whose "natural gumption and humane insight" would offset 
the growing sense of political and economic decay prevalent in the 
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country (Sum 444). 

Despite the time devoted to thinking about the project, 
Zuckmayer had not written a single word of dialogue by September 
of 1930. That month Max Reinhardt invited him to "Schlof 
Leopoldskron," the ostentatious villa near Salzburg which the director 
had purchased in 1919. There, in an after-dinner conversation, 
Zuckmayer found himself reciting the play to Reinhardt, scene by 
scene, almost line by line. Reinhardt immediately offered to produce 
it in Berlin and the next day sent him a contract. Zuckmayer 
furiously began writing, and the play was completed in two months. 
The product which he completed in the late fall of 1930 was not a 
play about a "merry prankster" in the Till Eulenspiegel mold however, 
but was rather a loose collection of scenes whose central character 
was a man more sinned against than sinning. Zuckmayer’s Wilhelm 
Voigt was Eulenspiegel as victim, and his only assault upon the 
Establishment came at the very end of the play, when the historical 
event in K6penick was reenacted; prior to that, Voigt had been more 
interested in joining the Establishment, not attacking it. | What he 
wanted more than anything else, in fact, was to be a "German," with 
proper German identification papers, a benefit denied him all his life. 
The play was therefore a kind of German Everyman, as the hero went 
from station to station searching for his "Germanness." The pathetic 
part was that he felt "German" within his innermost being, but no 
other German would acknowledge it in him. He had ventured 
elsewhere in search of work and identity papers, and had gotten as 
far as Bohemia and even Bucharest. "Ick habe mir nach Hause 
jesehnt. Da unten, da sinse alle janz anders, und da redense ooch 
janz anders. Und da hat nu _ schlieflich der Mensch seine 
Muttersprache. Det glaubense garnich, wie scheen Deutschland is, 
wenn man weit wech is und immer nur dran denkt." (I got homesick. 
Down there they're all different, and they even talk different. In the 
end, you gotta speak yer own language. You can't believe how beautiful 
Germany is when you're far away and always thinking about it.) 
While he was away, Germany did little thinking about him; and when 
he returned, Germany wanted to forget him altogether. Yet 
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Zuckmayer’s Voigt was a_ persistent, and funny, prodigal son who 
ultimately overcame the resistance offered him at every turn. 

What made him funny is difficult to describe, but there is general 
critical consent that Zuckmayer created with this play one of "the 
greatest comedies in world literature," as Thomas Mann described it. 
What made it appealing to German audiences was the idiomatic use of 
language. Zuckmayer had developed an uncanny ability to observe 
with his ears, to recall his observation almost verbatim, and then to 
transform it into dialogue. That ability was most obvious in the 
dialogue he wrote for Voigt, but it rang true in the lines of the other 
characters as well. A good example is the following exchange between 
a prostitute and Voigt's friend Kallenberg. In this scene, the whore 
has taken a liking to Voigt for some unexplained reason. 


KALLENBERG: Ick hab mir jleich jedacht, 
Molle, wie’ck dir jesehen 
habe: 

"Dieser kleene Aas 
Macht vorn Taler SpaB!" 


PLOROSENMIEZE: Bist wol n bisken doof, 
was? Unter fimf Mark pro 
Neese ist bei mir nischt zu 
machen, det sag ick immer 
gleich, damit keene 
Jereiztheiten uffkommen. 


KALLENBERG: Fiinf Mark, det is doch n 
bisken happig, nich? 


PLOROSENMIEZE: Wat, handeln willste? Noch 
dazue, any sountiach 
Vormittach, wo n 
anstandiger Mensch in de 
Kirche jeht. 


KALLENBERG: An Sonntach Morjen 
findste ja doch keen 
Zavalier mit n _ dicken 
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Portmonneh. 


PLOROSENMIEZE: Du mit deine ejiptischen 
Oogen kommst for mir 
ieberhaupt nich in Frage. 
Wenn ick jeh, jeh’ck mit 
JroBvatern. Det is mal wat 
andres, und det is ooch n 
feiner Mensch, mit den 
seine Brille kann man sich 
doch jebildet unterhalten, 
nich wahr, Ollerchen? 


(KALLENBERG:. . . I said to myself, "two bits’ll buy 
that little bitch’s ass!" 


PROSTITUTE: What are you, stupid? Five 
bucks a pop, cash on the 
barrelhead, just so we 
understand each other. 


KALLENBERG: Five bucks? Kinda steep. 


PROSTITUTE: What, you wanna dicker? 
And on Sunday morning, 
when anybody respectable 
is in church. 


KALLENBERG: Who you gonna find on 
Sunday morning with five 
bucks in his wallet? 


PROSTITUTE: Not you, with your great 
big googly eyes. I'll go with 
Grandfather here if I go 
with anybody. He's 
different. He’s got class, 
him with his spectacles. 
We can talk real educated, 
huh Popsy?) 
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Explaining the prostitute’s attraction for Voigt (wearing the spectacles) 
may prove as problematic as explaining what makes the above passage 
funny in German. What readers of English may more easily 
comprehend are Zuckmayer's satirical gifts. Those were most 
effective when characters spoke of Germany and the military 
simultaneously. A good example is the following speech by 
Obermiiller, later Mayor of Képenick, offered to the tailor Wormser: 


Das Grosse ist bei uns die Idee des Volksheeres, 
in dem jeder Mann den Platz einnimmt, der ihm 
in der sozialen Struktur der Volksgemeinschaft 
zukommt. Freie Bahn dem Tichtigen! Das ist 
die deutsche Device! Die Idee der Individuellen 
Freiheit verschmilzt bei uns mit der 
konstitutionellen Idee zu einem entwicklungs- 
fahigen Ganzen. Das System ist monarchisch, 
aber wir leben angewandte Demokratie! Das ist 
meine Uberzeugung! 


(The great thing about us is the idea of a 
people’s army, in which every man takes his 
place according to the social structure of the 
community. For the diligent man the way is 
open! That's the German motto! The idea of 
individual freedom melds with the constitutional 
idea so that everybody can develop himself. Our 
system is a monarchy--but we experience applied 
democracy! That's my conviction!) 


Perhaps the most accessible example of Zuckmayer'’s satire came in 
the final scene of Act II, where Voigt and his brother-in-law Friedrich 
Hoprecht discussed the play's basic issues. These included not only 
the idea of what was German and the military's role in it, but also 
Zuckmayer’s treatment of another bulwark of German society, its civil 
service. In the passage quoted below, Hoprecht (himself a civil 
servant) used bizarre mixed metaphors in "Beamtendeutsch" (civil 
service language) as he attempted to instruct Voigt in what it means 
to be "German." The scene was also strategically important, because 
it recapitulated the insults Voigt had suffered at the hands of 
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German officialdom and served to foreshadow the motivation 
prompting him to undertake "Operation Képenick," which followed in 
Act III. A portion of the scene is as follows: 


HOPRECHT: . . . Wir leben inm Staat-- 
und wir leben inne 
Ordnung--da kannste dir 
nicht auferhalb stellen, das 
darfste nich!! So schwers 
auch halt--da mufte Dich 
wieder rein fiigen! 


VOIGT: Wo rein? In Staat? Inne Ordnung? 
Ohne Aufenthalt? und ohne Pa? 
HOPRECHT: Einmal_ kriegstes doch! 
Einmal kommste doch 
wieder rein! 
VOIGT: So--und wat soll ick drinnen? wat 


hilft et mir denn? da wer’ck noch 
lange kein Mensch von! 


HOPRECHT: N Mensch bisste ttberhaupt 
nur, wenn du dich inne 
menschliche Ordnung 
stellst. Leben tut auch ne 
Wanze! 


VOIGT: Richtig! Die lebt, Friedrich! und 
weisste, warum se lebt? Erst kommt 
de Wanze, und dan de Wanzeordnung. 
Erst der Mensch, Friedrich! und 
dann de Menschenordnung! 


HOPRECHT: Du willst dich nich 
unterrordnen, das_ isses! 
Wer n Mensch sein will, 
der muBf sich unterordnen, 
verstanden?! 


VOIGT: Unterordnen. Jewiss! Aber unter wat 
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drunter? Det will ick janz jenau 
wissen! Denn muss die Ordnung 
richtig sein! Friedrich, det isse nich! 


HOPRECHT: Sie is richtig! Bei uns is 
richtig! Sieh dir ne 
Truppe an, in Reih und 
Clied, denn merkstes! Wer 
da drin steht, der spiirts! 
Tuchfiihlung muBte halten! 
Dann bisten Mensch--und 
dann haste ne menschliche 
Ordnung! 


VOIGT: Wennse nur keen Loch hat, wennse 
man nur nich so stramm sitzt, da 
die Nahte platzen! Wenn da man nur 
michts passiert, Mensch! 


HOPRECHT: Bei uns nich! Bei uns in 
Deutschland da isn fester 
Boden drunter, da is kein 
hohler Raum zwischen, da 
kann nichts _ passieren! 
Anderswo vielleicht, wo det 
Jebalke ffaul_ is--da 
vielleicht!) sagen wa mal: 
in RuBland zum Beispiel! 
dia ivan mse’ Give 
Bestechlichkeit der 
Behérden, habense da-- 
und denn die Muschiks, 
det) Vsind “namtich 
Analphabeten, die wissen 
noch nichmal wiese heifen- 
-und dte;neng pod ise 
Lasterhaftigkeit der 
hoheren Krise, und denn 
die Studentinnen, und det 
ganze Bruch! verstehste?! 
Bei uns is alles jesund von 
unten auf--und was jesund 
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VOIGT: 


HOPRECHT: 


(HOPRECHT: 


VOIGT: 


HOPRECHT: 


VOIGT: 


HOPRECHT: 


VOIGT: 


is, det is auch richtig, 
Willem! Det is auf Fels 
jebaut, Willem! 


So? Und woher kommt denn det 
Unrecht? kommt det janz von selbst? 


Bei uns gibt’s’ kein 
Unrecht! Wenigstens nichs 
von oben runter! Bei uns 
geht Recht und Ordnung 
tuber alles, das weifS§ jeder 
Deutscher! 


We live in a state, and we 
live in order, and you can't 
place yourself outside it, 
that you may not do! Even 
though it’s hard, you must 
place yourself within it! 


In what? The state? In order? 
Without permission? Without identity 
papers? 


You'll get them one of these 
days! You'll get back in, 
surely! 


Yeah, and then what? What'll I do 
then? By then I won't even be a man 
anymore. 


You'll always be a man as 
long as you place yourself 
within human order. Even 
a bedbug keeps on living! 


Right--it’s alive, Friedrich, and you 
know how come it’s alive? First 
comes the bedbug, then comes bedbug 
order. First the human being, 


HOPRECHT: 


VOIGT: 


HOPRECHT: 


VOIGT: 


HOPRECHT: 
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Friedrich, then human order. 


That's it--you don’t want to 
submit yourself to order. 
He who will be human 
submits himself to order, 
understand? 


Right. Okay. But who to? That's 
what I wanna know. Because order's 
got to be right, and it ain't! 


But it is! In Germany it is! 
Take a look at troops on 
dress parade, then you see 
it. Everybody who's in the 
rank and file feels it. 
Shoulder to _ shoulder, 
that’s when you're 
human--and then you've got 
human order! 


No problem as long as you don't hit 
any potholes or pop a seam in your 
pants. No problem as long as nothing 
happens. 


Not true! In Germany, we 
have solid ground under 
our feet, we don't have 
potholes on our parade 
grounds. Other places 
maybe, like Russia, where 
they have rotten beams 
overhead, there maybe. 
There the authorities are 
corrupt, and the moujiks 
can’t read and write, they 
don’t even know their own 
names. And then the 
immorality of the upper 
classes, and the female 
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students, and the whole 
rotten business! Then you 
know what happens, Willy? 
It breaks apart, 
understand? Bit ain 
Germany, everything is 
healthy from the ground 
up! And when its healthy, 
it’s right. That’s built on 
granite, Willem! 


VOIGT: Then how come there’s injustice? Is 
it my fault? 
HOPRECHT: There is no injustice here! 


At least, not from the top 
down. In Germany, there 
is law and _ order--every 
German knows that!) 


This scene encompassed the central dilemma present in the play, that 
of social order versus social injustice. Yet it did so in a way that 
made those abstract concerns concretely human. In Wilhelm Voigt, 
Zuckmayer embodied the problems which rapid urban expansion had 
brought upon Germany in the Wilhelmine years, using the pervasive 
presence of the German military as a backdrop. Yet Voigt also 
embodied the capacity of the German spirit to retain its warmth, its 
humor, and its insight. 

Reinhardt at first wanted to direct Der Hauptmann von 
K6épenick himself; Zuckmayer and Hilpert convinced him otherwise, 
and all three proceeded into the project with high hopes for success. 
Their success seemed assured when Werner Krauf agreed to play 
Voigt. Kraus was the most versatile actor in the German theatre; 
his career had begun before the war and continued through it. At the 
war’s conclusion he had established himself as an Expressionist actor 
as well: he played Caligari in the film Das Kabinett des Dr. Caligari. 
Yet he was the German theatre's leading actor of classical roles, too. 
In the 1920s he played Wallenstein, Franz Moor, King Lear, Polonius, 
Shylock, Caesar, and Falstaff. He had also played Cyrano to wide 
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acclaim, and in the late 1920s he had scored big hits as Henry 
Higgins in Shaw's Pygmalion and King Phillip in Bruckner's Elisabeth 
von England (which Hilpert had directed). Krau8 was capable of 
complete metamorphosis into a role--and as a result Reinhardt was a 
bit skeptical of him as Voigt, despite the actor’s enormous box office 
appeal. Reinhardt had at first envisioned a comedian in the role, one 
similar to Max Pallenberg, a well known musical comedy star. 
Pallenberg had created a sensation among Berlin audiences in 1928 
as Schweik for Piscator; Reinhardt had something similar in mind. If 
so, Zuckmayer and Hilpert were opposed to it. The role of Voigt was 
not a comic turn, even though Voigt’s adventures were humorous, the 
character himself was laughable, and the pompous egos with whom 
he came into contact were made to look ridiculous. Zuckmayer, 
however, wanted laughter as a by-product of his creation; his Voigt 
was a three-dimensional figure within a recognizable German milieu. 
Piscator’s Schweik was a comic figure set against two-dimensional 
representatives of German military and civil authority. 

In retrospect, Krau8 was an excellent choice for a modern 
German Everyman-as-Eulenspiegel. He brought to all his work a 
remarkable plasticity, best exemplified in his voice. His was an 
expressive instrument, and he was capable of a wide range of pitch 
and timbre; he also had exquisite control of his volume, so that he 
could consistently make himself understood in a large theatre like 
Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus, where he _ had played 
Agamemnon before an audience of 3,600. His movement was not 
nearly so flexible; he was short (about five feet, seven inches in 
height) and stocky. While he moved quickly, he did not do so with 
any noticeable grace or ease. Yet he had an unmistakable, if 
undefinable, "star" quality; most critics commented at one time or 
another on his virtuosity, although this seems to have consisted not 
in the attention he was able to draw to himself, but instead to draw 
within himself. He immersed himself totally in a role, and could 
"transform himself completely into the character he was _ playing" 
(Bab 356-357). When he immersed himself in the role of Polonius, 
according to Herbert Ihering, the result was "Falstaff as courtier, a 
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stable master with whip and spurs, a lip-smacking glutton and 
tippler, representing everything Hamlet hated" (Kainz bis Paula 
Wessely 133). According to Zuckmayer, Krau8 immersed himself so 
deeply in the role of Voigt that the final dress rehearsal of Der 
Hauptmann von Képenick almost never took place. Earlier in the day 
Krau8 had traveled to Képenick to "breathe in the atmosphere" of the 
place where the play's final scenes took place. He wandered into the 
ground floor restaurant of the town hall, and there he encountered 
the waiter who had served the original "captain of K6penick" as he 
awaited delivery of the municipal cashbox. Kraus began drinking 
with the man and before long both were intoxicated; that is the 
condition, at any rate, in which Hilpert found him approximately one 
hour before curtain. Hilpert hustled the actor into a taxi and his 
repeated efforts to sober him up proved fruitless; Krauf$ walked 
through the rehearsal in an alcoholic haze. Hilpert never forgave 
Krauf§ for the incident; the director was an absolute stickler for 
discipline and punctuality, and this kind of breach was, for him, 
unforgivable. He refused to speak to Kraus for the next two years 
(Sum 443). 

On the following evening, 5 March 1931, Krauf had recovered 
sufficiently from the previous day's difficulties and gave the greatest 
performance of his career. Zuckmayer said that having him as his 
first Captain of Kopenick was "my greatest good fortune since I 
started writing plays" (Rithle 1077), and Ihering wrote that Krau8 had 
gone beyond merely performing the role; he had, he stated, 
"poetically consummated the character" (Riihle 1079). To have cast 
the role with a comic actor as_ Reinhardt had initially intended, 
Ihering said, would have been a mistake; the role demanded a 
"comprehensive actor" who must represent, as Krau8 ultimately did, 
"a genius of the people." Other critics noticed the remarkable 
similarity between Kraus and the historical Voigt; production 
photographs of the actor were indeed remarkable, but not so much 
for the similarity they bore to the original Voigt, but rather for the 
difference between Voigt and other roles Krauf had played. 

In other roles, Krau8 seemed to have maintained a kind of 
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bearing which at least suggested dignity; as Voigt, all semblance of 
dignity was gone. He _ peered out at the viewer with one eye 
half-open, just as he peered at himself in the mirror at the play's 
conclusion, with a look that combined curiosity and disbelief to give 
the impression of a man completely beaten by "the system," yet who, 
in the twinkling of his good eye, still possessed the spark of mischief. 
Kraus played Voigt for 100 performances at the Deutsches Theater, 
but the play remained in Reinhardt’s repertoire until 1933, when 
Nazi authorities had the show closed. In the meantime, scores of 
German theatres had mounted productions; in the final years of the 
Weimar Republic, Der Hauptmann von Képenick became the most 
frequently performed and the most popular play in the country. 
Ihering described the Berlin production as"the best of Hilpert; 
short, quick, juicy, healthy, and concrete" (Rithle 1079); the Berlin 
production benefited, too, from the fact that the play was set in 
metropolitan Berlin itself, in locations as geographically disparate as 
Rixdorf, Potsdam, Alexanderplatz, Tempelhof, and, of course, 
Képenick. Not only were Berlin locales in evidence, but so were at 
least fifty "Berlin types" (the play had a_ total of seventy three 
characters) which gave the capital its unique identity during the late 
Wilhelminian period. These types ranged in stratification from 
Captain von Schlettow of the Imperial Army at the top, through 
Mayor Obermiiller of K6penick somewhere in the middle, to Voigt's 
brother-in-law Friedrich Hoprecht (a representative of the white-collar 
petty bourgeoisie), to the Jewish tailor and shopkeeper Wormser, to 
cleaning ladies, then prostitutes, and finally at the very bottom, 
Wilhelm Voigt himself. How Voigt scaled the social ladder of this 
nearly closed and tightly structured society comprised the play's 
principal action. Zuckmayer added a startling invention to the 
play’s structure, one which provided a visual motif throughout the 
performance. He recognized the obvious need to invent an entire plot 
leading up to the actual historical incident; he united all the 
syncytial incidents causally by creating the character of an army 
captain’s uniform. Every scene in the play featured an appearance by 
either Voigt or the uniform, and the uniform served to illuminate the 
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entire social milieu from within and gave continuity to scenes where 
Voigt did not appear. When finally Voigt and uniform met, their fates 
became entwined, and the play's climax was achieved; the society 
through which both "characters" had ventured was literally turned on 
its head. The uniform also served as a powerful symbol representing 
all that Voigt struggled against: order, conformity, obedience, and 
bureaucracy. The uniform ultimately came to represent Wilhelminian 
Germany itself. 

The play was stylistically similar to the "observed reality" of Der 
fréhliche Weinberg, although Zuckmayer’s "satirically critical stance" 
was more obvious in Der Hauptmann von Kdépenick (Lange 65). 
That stance was most evident during moments when Voigt’s simple 
human nature came into poignant conflict with representatives of the 
society around him. At such moments, Voigt and _ these 
"representatives," such as bureaucrats, policemen, or government 
officials, seemed to inhabit worlds completely separate from one 
another. Voigt’s world was concerned with day-to-day realities like 
food and shelter, while the "other" world, the world of German 
officialdom, preoccupied itself with abstract ideas like law, order, and 
duty. In performance, social conflict crystallized around Zuckmayer’s 
use of language, as terminology for concepts basic to the German 
world view took on more than one meaning. In the scene already 
noted between Voigt and his brother-in-law the word Heimat, to 
Hoprecht, had the same imprecise connotation as did the word 
Vaterland, namely something to which unquestioning allegiance is 
owed. To Voigt, Heimat meant a place to rest his head for the night. 
The terms Pflicht (duty) Recht (justice), and Ordnung (order) likewise 
signified to Hoprecht "an idea to which all his actions are subjected" 
(Speidel 433). To Hoprecht, a sincere and patriotic German, and one 
who was even genuinely concerned for the welfare of his problematic 
brother-in-law, "duty" to "fatherland" meant dying for it; Voigt was 
more concerned with living in it (434). The numerous exchanges 
Voigt had like this one throughout the play in a wide number of 
locales, involving a vast variety of characters, had a cumulative 
effect; they ultimately created unity through diversity. The play's 
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diverse elements culminated when Voigt donned the captain’s uniform 
in a train station toilet, started speaking in the clipped accents of a 
military commander, and turned the society which had treated him 
like a doormat into his minion, eager to obey his every command. 
Zuckmayer wrote the play in three acts with seven scenes each; 
Hilpert cut three scenes altogether and severely shortened many 
others. The version which he used for the premiere production may 
be summarized as follows: 

Act I begins in the tailor shop of Adolf Wormser where Captain 
von Schlettow views himself in the mirror wearing a new officer's 
uniform; Wilhelm Voigt appears in search of employment, but 
Wormser orders him to leave the shop immediately. Voigt goes to 
the Potsdam police station to apply for a residency permit, where an 
unsympathetic policeman tells him to depart and return "some other 
time." Voigt next appears at the Cafe National near the center of 
Berlin, where he discusses his situation with his friend and fellow 
ex-convict, Paul Kallenberg. Without a residency permit, he cannot 
find work, Voigt complains, and without a job he cannot find a place 
to live. Then Captain von Schlettow enters the cafe, dressed in 
civilian clothes. A prostitute accosts von Schlettow and his 
companion, and a drunken soldier then insults the prostitute; von 
Schlettow orders the soldier to leave the cafe, and the soldier 
answers with a blow across von Schlettow’s face. The ensuing melee 
results in the arrest of both von Schlettow and the soldier. Next 
Voigt applies for a job at a shoe factory in Tempelhof, where he 
learns that only army veterans can be considered. The next scene 
occurs in von Schlettow’s apartment, where Wormser's assistant has 
come to take back the new captain's uniform; the Captain has been 
disgraced by the fracas at the Cafe National, and he must resign his 
commission in the army. Meanwhile Voigt and his friend Kallenberg 
end up in a flophouse, as they plan a robbery of the Potsdam police 
station; Voigt is interested only in the station’s official documents file, 
but Kallenberg wants the station’s cash box. The act's final scene 
returns to Wormser’s tailor shop, where a reserve officer named 
Obermiiller buys the von Schlettow uniform; Wormser reads to 
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Obermiiller a newspaper report of two vagabonds arrested in an 
attempted robbery of the Potsdam police station. 

Act II begins ten years later, one day before Voigt's release from 
Sonnenburg penitentiary. The prison warden instructs the inmates in 
the glorious history of Prussian military victories, and his prize pupil 
is Voigt. Having mastered the jargon of the military, Voigt recites 
details of the victory over the French at Sedan in 1871. The next 
day Voigt meets his brother-in-law, Hoprecht, in the Rixdorf 
apartment the Hoprechts have agreed to share with Voigt until he can 
find a job. Meanwhile in Képenick, Obermiiller has been elected 
mayor; in his prosperity he has grown too fat for the uniform 
purchased ten years earlier, and he decides he must order a new 
one. Voigt goes to the police station again to apply for a residency 
permit, and is told once more to come back "some other time." He 
returns to the apartment, and he later reads a fairy tale to a girl with 
tuberculosis who rents a room from the Hoprechts. At the end of 
the scene, a letter arrives from the police informing Voigt that he 
must vacate the premises within forty eight hours. The following 
scene remains in the Hoprecht household, as Frau Hoprecht informs 
her husband that the consumptive girl has died. Voigt returns from 
the funeral, and begins the aforementioned exchange with his 
brother-in-law which treats the basic issues of the play. 

Act III finds Voigt a changed man; he is determined to receive 
justice from the civil authorities. He visits a used clothing shop and 
buys an army captain's uniform--the same one seen throughout the 
play. He proceeds to the Silesian Railway train station where he 
intends to make his transformation. While Voigt is inside the 
station’s washroom, two railroad officials demand that he come out; 
he does so in full regalia, and they become personifications of 
obsequiousness. He commands them to remain "as they were," while 
he departs for Képenick. He enters the town hall with a guard of 
soldiers he has commandeered along the way; in doing so, he cuts 
an impressive figure. Mayor Obermiiller and other officials fall over 
each other in their eagerness to obey his commands. He demands to 
receive work permits but is informed that K6épenick has no work 
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permit office. He settles for the cashbox. The play's final scene 
takes place in the metropolitan police station near Alexanderplatz, 
where the chief of police discusses a secret report on the Kaiser's 
pride in Voigt's "operation Képenick.". Then Voigt is brought in, 
having confessed the deed, and his thorough knowledge of the 
episode's details convinces the officers. In the process, Voigt charms 
them just as the news of the whole episode had charmed the Kaiser. 
Voigt asks if he might try on the uniform coat and look at himself in 
a full-length mirror. As he puts on the coat, a mirror is placed 
behind him; turning slowly, just as von Schlettow had done in the 
first scene of the play, he looks at himself and begins to chuckle. 
The others join in, and he is convulsed with laughter. The play ends 


Hilpert himself penciled in the word "impossible" for the play’s 
ending, and that is how the play ended when it appeared in its final 
published edition. Zuckmayer'’s original manuscript had included a 
long speech by Voigt in which he continued his protests about 
faceless bureaucracies and finally concluded when Voigt drank a 
toast to himself. In Hilpert’s production, the play ended on a note of 
reconciliation, as widely diverse elements met momentarily in a 
unified conclusion. The play’s diffuseness forced the director to 
create a comprehensible milieu, and the playwright’s_ "satirically 
critical stance" challenged the director to create a performance in 
which the audience had an opportunity to recognize and laugh at 
itself. Hilpert set about his task first of all by making diversity a 
virtue: he polished idiosyncracies of language, gesture, and 
movement to a nuanced detail so that individual characters made 
strong impressions. Hilpert fashioned a realistic milieu which Berlin 
audiences immediately recognized. Critic Fritz Engel wrote that the 
production was "so unified with its intention, so genuine in the 
smallest detail, that the stage does not cease--the barrier between the 
audience and the actors disappears." Hilpert later described the 
process he used as bringing "the quiet, the self-evident, the striking 
aspects of human existence to performance" (Gedanken 8). What 
Hilpert wanted to accomplish with Der Hauptmann von Képenick was 
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similar to what Otto Brahm nearly two generations earlier had 
wanted to accomplish with the plays of Gerhart Hauptmann: _ the 
illusion of actual human life onstage. The way Hilpert set about 
forming his creation in this play was similar to Brahm, too; it could 
only have come about in a play written by someone with whom he 
had a close working relationship. 

Hilpert manipulated Zuckmayer’s script in a way which would 
startle most observers; he cut it extensively and formed it from an 
inchoate collection of scenes, "sketches from a joke book," according 
to Bernhard Diebold, into something performable. He had exercised 
similar directorial authority in previous productions, but the cuts he 
made in this play were more substantial and extensive than anything 
he had heretofpre attempted. The changes Hilpert made later 
appeared in the published versions of the play and indicate that 
Zuckmayer was in agreement; later correspondence between the two 
men confirms it. Hilpert was not, however, an arbitrary dictator. 
His goal, as he stated, was to bring "the striking aspects of human 
existence to performance." He thus paid close attention again to the 
words and accents in which they were spoken; that is what he had 
done in Der fréhliche Weinberg. But the words and accents in Der 
Hauptmann von K6épenick were a cacophony compared with the 
earlier play. Hilpert accordingly paced the tempo at which the words 
were spoken, much in the way an orchestra conductor might regulate 
the tempo of an orchestra's performance. Critic Paul Block took note 
of that in his review and referred to the production as an operetta; 
Zuckmayer himself recalled the production as one characterized by 
"beautiful simplicity and clarity ...in every tone, fermata, crescendo, 
and decrescendo" (Zuckmayer, Letter to Hilpert, 24 February 1965). 
Hilpert had begun pacing the production as soon as he got the script: 
by the first rehearsal he had erased about one-third of the written 
text. Few musical conductors would think of dispensing with notes 
the composer had written into the score, but Zuckmayer was in 
agreement with Hilpert’s method. "You remember the day you came 
for the first time to a_ rehearsal," Hilpert wrote to him, "when the 
condition of the thing was still rough, and before I could run through 
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the whole play for you. You didn't like one particular cut I made. . 
. but I could play the whole scene for you because we had rehearsed 
it anyway. I left it out then, because the scene simply repeated what 
the audience already knew. You agreed with me then, and the scene 
remained cut" (Hilpert, Letter to Zuckmayer, 24 February 1965). 
Hilpert’s concern for tempo went beyond merely cutting lines 
and scenes he considered extraneous. In his production book notes 
like "snappy" and "no stopping" for the initial scene of the play in 
Wormser'’s tailor shop appear prominently. His concern for detail in 
the actors’ performance is also there in evidence. In that opening 
scene, Paul Kemp (playing Wabschke) was directed to handle the 
uniform gingerly and with great affection, creating the impression 
that the uniform was a personage of singular importance. After Paul 
Wagner (von Schlettow) tried the uniform on, he was to turn slowly 
to view himself in the mirror; the audience thus got a __ full, 
front-and-back view of the object which was to play an important role 
in the play's subsequent action. Detailed blocking was likewise a 
keynote of the flophouse scene where Voigt and his accomplice 
Kallenberg (Hans Deppe) planned their robbery of the Potsdam police 
station. In that scene, over thirty men entered the room each with 
his own towel and pillow, and each was given a straw mattress by the 
flophouse manager. Zuckmayer's wife, Alice Herdan-Zuckmayer, who 
witnessed the premiere performance and numerous performances 
afterwards, reported that this scene possessed detailed work by every 
individual in it. There was never a feeling of "mass movement" or 
anonymity among the men who were spending the night; each had a 
separate bit of business to perform in order to lend individuality to 
the character he was portraying. In performance, this kind of detail 
kept the audience’s eye focused yet moving, creating the illusion upon 
which Hilpert’s realism rested. When the discussion of the burglary 
between Krau8 and Deppe began, Hilpert then needed to shift the 
audience’s focus to them alone; he did so by directing one actor 
upstage to place a lampshade over an exposed fixture, thereby 
darkening the scene portion upstage on a sight cue. Kraus and 
Deppe then played their scene downstage in light at a higher setting, 
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so that the audience focused solely on their dialogue. 

Lighting techniques like those described above maintained a 
rapid tempo for scene changes as well. In scenes where Kraus 
moved from one locale to another, he alone remained in light 
downstage while a shift upstage took place. The most interesting use 
of this technique came in the scene at the Hoprecht household in Act 
II where Voigt had just received notice from the police that he must 
leave Rixdorf within forty eight hours. He had been reading 
Grimm's "The Bremen Town Musicians" to the girl with tuberculosis 
when he received the news. Krauf put the fairy tale book down on 
the bed stand, picked up his coat, crossed downstage, and began to 
put it on. "Uncle Wilhelm," said Annemarie Seidl, playing the girl, 
"Why aren't you reading anymore?" Kraus put on his tie, buttoned 
his vest, and finally put on the coat (of the suit borrowed from 
Hoprecht for the girl’s forthcoming funeral). Then, as the lights 
upstage dimmed, he delivered the scene's final line, which was a 
direct quote from the fairy tale: "Come along,’ said the Rooster, ‘we 
will find something better than death no matter where we go!” 
(Director's Book 154). 

Hilpert’s emphasis on pacing was born of necessity. The play 
required a_ total of seventeen scene shifts; he obviously could not 
afford to draw the house curtain at the end of every scene to mask a 
shift, nor could he go to blackout to set up subsequent scenes. If he 
wanted one scene to flow into the next, he had to invent "segues" of 
a cinematic nature to accomplish the task. He was aided by the 
abundant, albeit antiquated, technical resources of the Deutsches 
Theater; many of the scenes were mounted on the theatre’s revolve 
and then swung into place at the precise moment. The result was a 
highly theatrical performance, yet one which, in the view of most 
critics, emphasized the playwright’s purpose and not the director’s art. 
Critic Fritz Engel said the production seemed "to rest like a skin 
upon the body of the play. ... How much detail, indeed how much 
drilling went into this finely shaded ensemble playing." Friedrich 
Diisel stated that the ensemble playing had been responsible for 
creating "the collision between two worlds; one of authority supported 
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by the military, the other of the dispossessed rejected by bourgeois 
society." Actors playing characters in those two worlds, he said, 
Hilpert had "brought startlingly to life . . . in rapidly changing scene 
locales, with such vividness and stylistic correctness that one is 
reminded of the best Berlin naturalism." MHilpert’s work with actors, 
many critics perceived, aided the director’s emphasis on tempo. But 
the acting was most instrumental in creating a sense of the play's 
milieu, even though many different locales were presented; this was 
similar to the ring of "authenticity" Hilpert had sought in Der 
fréhliche Weinberg. In Képenick, Hilpert created authenticity out of 
diversity: "Hilpert . . . has everybody in his place," wrote Monty 
Jacobs. "Eduard von Winterstein (as Hoprecht) in Rixdorf; Max 
Giilstorff (as Obermiiller) in K6penick; Hans Halden (the Warden) in 
Sonnenburg Penitentiary; and Hans Deppe in the flophouse." 
"Seventy three people, each with his own specific orbit," wrote 
Bernhard Diebold, "yet hardly a one not essential," for together they 
comprised "an entire population" (Rithle 1081). In other words, 
Hilpert had created a production which comprised a sum larger than 
its constituent parts. 

Central to his production, however, and the central object of 
critical interest, remained Werner Krauf in the role of Voigt. "His 
shoemaker has darkened eyes, a result of the browbeatings he 
received in prison, and he is ready to give up his seat to anybody," 
wrote Jacobs. "His lips are pressed together tightly, as if life had 
forced him to drink too much vinegar. The tension in his face 
relaxes only twice; at the bedside of the dying girl, and in the hilarity 
of the play’s conclusion." Fritz Engel described him even more 
graphically, noting "the prison pallor of his face, the creased, 
working-class nose, the shy agitation of his joints, a walked-on, 
writhing creature, lonely and forgotten, more bewildered than angry 
with an antagonistic world. One who goes about modestly begging 
for his rights until he artfully collects." Krauf was not the "merry 
prankster" of the Eulenspiegel tradition, but was rather an anti-hero 
in what Diebold called an "anti-myth"; the production turned the 
German military mythos completely inside out, yet it avoided the 
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anti-military dialectics in Meisel’s Toboggan or Piscator’s Schweik. 
It did so because Zuckmayer was opposed to dialectics; he wanted 
merely to "hold the mirror up to Germany’ (Sum 440); Hilpert’s 
direction paralleled that intention, because he "allowed neither 
adornment nor artiness to accumulate, and everywhere treated the 
material with such a light hand that one hardly noticed his 
direction" (Polgar 396). Critic Ludwig Marcuse paid Hilpert perhaps 
the ultimate compliment any director can receive; he stated that a 
director really wasn’t needed for Der Hauptmann von Képenick: "It 
stages itself" he reported. "It is conceived so theatrically by 
Zuckmayer, that director Hilpert (after cutting a few scenes), had only 
to follow Zuckmayer’s intentions." Nothing could be further from 
the truth, but Marcuse’s observation bore ironic witness to the 
essential fact of the play in performance: Hilpert completed the play 
Zuckmayer had set down on paper. If it had remained unperformed, 
Der Hauptmann von Képenick would have survived as a segmentary 
document of some literary accomplishment. In another director's 
hands, it could have become a comedy of Wilhelmine manners, or 
perhaps a comical treatment of an episode in German history. The 
prison warden could have been portrayed as a military fanatic, for 
example; Hoprecht as an apologist for the existing order; Mayor 
Obermiller, an obliging mandarin eager to appease the whims of his 
superiors. In Hilpert’s production these and other characters of 
widely diverse backgrounds and motivation somehow became 
recognizable fellow human beings, even though on paper they had 
indeed been merely "sketches from a joke book." They were human 
beings fraught with the same social, political, and personal concerns 
as their counterparts sitting in the audience. The production thus 
enacted a sense of reconciliation, first within a fractious Wilhelminian 
society; then it expanded that sense of reconciliation into the even 
more fractious, and fragmenting, society of the Weimar Republic. 
Unfortunately reconciliation had little time left in the Weimar 
Republic. It could not be tolerated by the likes of Joseph Goebbels, 
who promised Zuckmayer a cell inside a Prussian penitentiary like 
the one in which Voigt had languished, as soon as the National 
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Socialists came to power. When _ they did, two years after Der 
Hauptmann von Képenick had premiered, any sense of reconciliation, 


like any production of a Zuckmayer play anywhere in Germany, had 
disappeared. 
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Chapter 7 
German Theatre and National Socialism 


There had been a revolution in the German theatre in 1918 when 
the Kaiser had abdicated and a republican form of government took 
shape for the first time in German history; the German theatre 
underwent another revolution when the National Socialists took power 
in January of 1933. The Nazis had an avid interest in the theatre as 
an expression of "the peoples’ will," even though they viewed the theatre 
of the Weimar Republic as a den of iniquity, a Babylon of "hyper- 
modern, bolshevistic, mollusk-like, and neurasthenic aesthetics" 
(Brenner 16). Rosenberg promised a complete reorganization of 
German theatre and cultural life when the Nazis came to power. High 
among Nazi cultural priorities was an "offensive against bastardized 
mestizoism" in art with the aid of a state bureaucracy. Despite the 
efforts of Rosenberg and his "Kampfbund " the Nazis did not have a 
consistent policy towards the arts, since "National Socialism never 
absorbed any ideological motives without first inquiring into their value 
as aids to power" (Fest 163). Hitler wanted power first, and his ideas 
of cultural reform were merely amalgamation of anti-liberal and anti- 
modernist trends of thought which had been in the wind since the 
mid-19th century. As Hitler defined it, his "aesthetic program" was 
based on the notion that Europe was in decline, a notion which many 
Germans found appealing. To Hitler, racial mixing of "peoples" in 
Europe had weakened the national will of the Germans. Germany 
found herself caught between Jewish-led capitalism and 
cosmopolitanism from the West, and Jewish-inspired Marxism from 
the East. "During the long years in which I planned the formation of 
the new Reich," Hitler stated, I gave much thought to the tasks that 
would await us in the cultural cleansing of peoples’ lives" (Baynes 588). 
The task which awaited the Nazis first, however, was the seizure of 
political power. 

That they were able to accomplish in a relatively brief span of 
time, and their progress accelerated after the economic collapse in late 
1929. Economic chaos produced political uncertainty, and by March 
1930 parliamentary democracy had ceased to function. President Paul 
von Hindenburg, who had been elected on the death of Ebert in 1925, 
ruled by emergency decree; that power had been granted the 
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President's office in article forty-eight of the Weimar constitution. The 
German electorate became polarized into right and left wing factions, 
strengthening Nazi influence. The Nazis gained a great deal of 
legitimacy in 1930 when they joined with other rightist organizations, 
industrialists, and soldiers to form the "Harzburg Front" to fight 
Communism. Hitler's goal had been to secure credibility as a 
legitimate political force ever since his release from Landsberg prison 
in 1924; he was beginning to get it. The Nazi party began to do well 
in provincial elections; in 1930 a Nazi was elected to a provincial 
government for the first time. He was Wilhelm Frick, Minister of 
Education in Thuringia. Frick’s first move was the creation of a 
professorship in race research at the University of Jena. The 
Thuringian provincial government soon produced a white paper titled 
"Why Negro Culture is Contrary to German Customs;" Frick then 
ordered Oskar Schlemmer’s frescoes at the State School of 
Architecture in Weimar destroyed. In the Reichstag elections of 
September, the Nazis gained ninety-five seats; they emerged as the 
leaders of the German political right, even though they "represented 
the most reactionary, the most chauvinistic, the most imperialistic 
elements of finance capital" (Wardetsky 112). 

Aiding the Nazi rise to power were economic factors like 
unemployment; by December of 1930 the number of people out of 
work was almost five million, a sixteen-fold increase since the middle 
of the decade; when Der Hauptmann von Képenick opened, that figure 
increased to five million and by 1932 to more than six million. By 
mid-1931 large industrial concerns like the North German Woolen 
Mills, Inc. collapsed; others cut back production and laid off 
thousands of workers. On 11 July the Darmstadt National Bank 
collapsed; the next day, the Dresner Bank did the same; on 5 
November the Bank fiir Handel und Industrie, one of the country's 
largest, joined the growing ranks of failed financial institutions. 
Capital was drying up all across the country. Nazi political success 
fed on the carrion of national economic failure. In the Presidential 
election of April 1932 Hitler polled second behind Hindenburg, forcing 
a runoff election. In local elections the Nazis continued to make gains, 
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held in check only by the SPD and the German Communist Party 
(KPD). German politics resembled a dumbbell, as the political pundits 
of the time phrased it: "Only the extremes have weight." In the July 
Reichstag elections the Nazis became the majority party; they held 230 
seats, the SPD 133, the KPD 89. Hermann Goering was elected 
President of the Reichstag, but Hindenburg continued to rule by 
decree. His distaste for Hitler was evident, although Hitler was offered 
the Chancellorship in August. Hitler turned it down because his 
demand that the Chancellor, too, have powers of emergency decree 
were rejected. Hindenburg gave the former army corporal a dressing 
down on the role of duty in public life, and afterwards published his 
remarks. That caused a momentary drop in Nazi popularity, and in 
subsequent November elections to the Reichstag, the Nazis lost thirty- 
four seats, while the Communists gained eleven. But the Nazis were 
still the majority party, lending credence to their increasingly strident 
demands that the reins of government be turned over to them. 

The battles they could not win in the Reichstag they fought in 
the streets. In Berlin alone in 1932 there were 182 violent deaths 
associated with political unrest; gangs of armed men routinely roamed 
neighborhoods looking for opposing gangs and spoiling for a fight. 
Banks and newspaper offices were bombed, businesses torched, 
grenades thrown, and sniper attacks were commonplace in most major 
cities. One Sunday afternoon in Hamburg a demonstration resulted 
in twelve shooting deaths, many of them carried out by rooftop 
sharpshooters. The police and even the army were vastly outnumbered 
by gangs. The Reichswehr was prohibited to exceed more than 
100,000 men under arms by the Versailles Treaty; police forces 
throughout the country did not exceed that number, either. The 
private militias of the Nazi Party, the Communists, and other political 
groups meanwhile numbered more than four million (de Jonge 215). 
In a cynical statement customary of the Nazi propaganda chief, 
Goebbels stated, "Things cannot go on as they are. There must a 
change. We have the choice: from here on into Bolshevik anarchy or 
from here on into National Socialist order and discipline" (Wucher 
119). President Hindenburg, at age eighty-five, reluctantly agreed. "I 
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am too old," he said, "to assume responsibility for a civil war at the 
end of my life" (Craig 565). Hindenburg agreed to name Hitler 
Chancellor of a coalition cabinet, with only two other Nazis in it. They 
were Wilhelm Frick, erstwhile Education Minister in Thuringia, now 
Minister of the Interior; and Hermann Goering, Minister without 
portfolio. Moderates hoped that with only three Nazis in the 
government, they could "control" Hitler and temper his more outlandish 
propositions for the reform of German life. 

The Nazis, however, were far too well organized and too adept 
at political infighting to be kept under anyone's "control." In February 
of 1933 the Nazis began to create institutions which would anchor 
their subsequent totalitarian rule. In February the SA and SS were 
made "auxiliary police;" after the Reichstag fire on 27 February, the 
KPD was banned and active persecution of the SPD began. In March 
the Nazis won 288 Reichstag seats, enabling them to cement their 
control of the cabinet; also in March, the Reich Ministry for Popular 
Enlightenment and Propaganda was established (the first such ministry 
in Germany), with Goebbels at its head. The Propaganda Ministry (or 
"ProMi" as it came to be called) became the cornerstone around which 
the massive Nazi structure of cultural control was constructed. On 22 
September 1933 the government enacted the Reich Cultural Chamber 
Law; the ProMi was empowered to administer it. The new law created 
the Reich Cultural Chamber, which had administrative divisions for 
painting, music, architecture, sculpture, letters, and theatre. Within 
the theatre division, or Reich Theater Chamber, were various 
organizations of actors, playwrights, dancers, drama publishers, stage 
composers and musicians, stage managers, directors, and 
choreographers. The first president of the Reich Theater Chamber was 
Otto Laubinger, and his representative to the profession was Werner 
Krauf. Producers were not represented; the state was to take their 
place. "The German theatre has come to grips with its existence and 
its character," stated Eduard Frauenfeld, first business director of the 
Reich Theatre Chamber. "The German actor has left vagabondage 
behind and has gained official recognition. All German theatres have 
finally become state theatres" (Wulf 35). Frauenfeld was describing a 
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process known as Gleichschaltung, or bringing into line all aspects of 
theatre activity with Nazi party dogma, aims, and priorities. The 
process of Gleichschaltung made rapid strides after the passage of the 
Reich Theatre Law was passed on 15 May 1934. Its ostensible 
purpose was to enhance the theatre’s image and cause it no longer "to 
be looked upon as business . . . but conscious of its cultural-political 
mission" and to become "a public matter . . . independent of 
commercial questions, and to give it a central place in the life of the 
people" (Haider-Pregler 207). After 1934 and the implementation of 
the Reich Theatre Law, boasted Otto Laubinger, "The leadership of the 
state, art, and the army all stand in one line" (Jahrbuch 1937 1). One 
of the principal goals of the new law was the expulsion of all Jewish 
artists from the theatre. Jews were forbidden to hold membership in 
any Reich Theatre Chamber organization and therefore could not be 
issued a contract. 

"Aryan" theatre artists meanwhile prospered greatly in the 
German theatre due to a quirk in the Nazi leadership. While Goebbels 
had carefully structured theatre organizations in his Propaganda 
Ministry, he had not reckoned with a competing governmental theatre 
agency, at least in Berlin: that was the Prussian Cultural Ministry, 
which had charge of the Staatliches Schauspielhaus and the Schiller 
Theater. Goering had become Minister President of Prussia and was 
not to be outdone by Goebbels in control of or support for the theatres 
in Berlin. Goebbels’ Propaganda Ministry and Goering’s Prussian 
Ministry of Culture vied with each other during the 1930s and 1940s 
while competing with still a third organization, the "Surveillance 
Office" of the National Socialist Party. This office had neither a state 
nor national governmental responsibility but was instead charged with 
the "intellectual and perceptional education of party members" in 
Berlin; its head was Alfred Rosenberg. Since all three contended with 
each other for influence over the theatre in Nazi Germany, the result 
was an enormous increase in funding for theatres throughout the city 
first, and then the entire country. 

Money started pouring into the theatres almost from the day the 
Nazis took power. In all, forty-nine theatres in Germany were 
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completely refurbished. Work began first of all in 1933 upon the 
Staatliches Schauspielhaus, with Gustaf Griindgens as Intendant; he 
had become a close personal friend of Emmy Sonnemann, the actress 
who was Goering’s lover. Griindgens also received enormous sums 
of money to contract the biggest names in the Berlin theatre; that 
money came from Prussian state coffers, of which Goering as 
Prussian Minister President had complete control. Monies also came 
from the Propaganda Ministry and from an organization titled "Kraft 
durch Freude" (Strength through Joy), a fund-raising arm of the Party. 
Theatres also earned substantial sums through box office revenues; 
attendance tripled between 1932 and 1936, as the Party began to tout 
theatre attendance as "a national duty" (Drewniak 44). 

The largesse which the Nazis lavished upon the theatre did not 
mean that new theatres were built or that new theatre companies 
were formed; those numbers remained steady throughout the Third 
Reich. The number of actors employed however, and the salaries 
they were paid, saw a remarkable increase. There were, for example, 
a total of 2,999 actors and actresses under contract during the 
1932-33 theatre season. In 1938-39, by contrast, there were 4,086 
performers under contract, and the average salaries were far in excess 
of earnings that professionals in other fields could expect (Drewniak 
42). Popular performers like Hans Albers or Kathe Dorsch were 
among the highest paid individuals in the state; Albers (who had 
worked with Zuckmayer in What Price Glory? in 1929) earned 
562,000 Marks in 1937; Dorsch (who had worked with both 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert in Kat in 1931) earned _ substantially 
less--152,700 Marks--but compared to the average worker's wages of 
2500 Marks per year, these performers did extremely well. They were 
"dependable" in the Party's view, and there were many other 
performers eager to join their ranks. They included Emil Jannings, 
Krauf, Paul Wegener, and Hermine Koerner, all of whom joined 
Grindgens at Goering’s Staatstheater. Goering regarded this group 
as his personal company, almost as if he were an Elizabethan 
nobleman with a troupe in livery. Goebbels, meanwhile, began to feel 
the need for a company of his own which might equal Goering’s in 
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some way. Goering had by 1934 hired the biggest names in German 
acting; Goebbels decided that "his" theatre would boast high quality 
directing and design. The theatre he chose was Reinhardt’s Deutsches 
Theater; Goebbels had arranged for the theatre to be expropriated 
from Reinhardt in 1933, and he reopened it in 1934 as a Propaganda 
Ministry showpiece. The director he chose to head the company there 
was Heinz Hilpert. 

Hilpert had, since 1932, been director of the Volksbiihne am 
Biilowplatz, the same theatre where he had made his acting and 
directorial debuts in the early 1920s. The Propaganda Ministry had 
expropriated that theatre as well, whose owner was a corporation with 
close ties to the SPD. When the Nazis began persecution of the SPD 
in 1933, Hilpert recognized that his choices were restricted: he could 
either remain in Berlin and work within the structure the Nazis were 
creating, or he would follow his friends Zuckmayer, Reinhardt, 
Kortner, and many others into exile. He elected to take the 
directorship of the Deutsches Theater, but on two conditions; the first 
was a_ private one of which Goebbels was not aware: he wrote to 
Reinhardt and asked his permission. Reinhardt responded with a 
gracious note from Ziirich in which he congratulated the director on 
his decision. The second condition was that he might hire as his 
colleagues a number of men who had previously distinguished 
themselves in the theatre of the Weimar Republic, although many of 
them had outspokenly leftist views. They included Erich Engel, 
Brecht’s former colleague and longtime co-worker, who had directed 
Die Dreigroschenoper and had been Brecht's close associate for the 
past ten years; designer Caspar Neher, even closer to Brecht and 
likewise tainted with the scent of leftist sympathies; and Ernst 
Schuette, who had designed Der Hauptmann von Képenick. These 
men formed the core of Hilpert’s ensemble at the Deutsches Theater; 
Goebbels readily agreed to their contracts. He reasoned that if 
Goering could hire a former avowedly leftist sympathizer like 
Griindgens, certainly he could employ Hilpert and his group, even if 
they were "a concentration camp on leave" (Seeger 157). "I always 
had a kind of court jester’s freedom," stated Hilpert later. "Twas a 
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kind of showpiece liberal for them." 

Hilpert was not a liberal, despite his father’s long association 
with the SPD and his own working class background. He embraced 
no ideology and saw himself rather as an important part of the 
"bourgeois humanistic tradition" in German theatre; he allowed himself 
and the Deutsches Theater to be manipulated during the Third Reich, 
but "fascist idealogues and theatre functionaries never completely 
controlled" him (Wardetsky 123). Hilpert’s directorial style 
nevertheless accorded with Nazi tastes, at least insofar as form was 
concerned. The content of the plays he had premiered in the 1920s 
they rejected completely; yet even the Nazis had no argument with the 
sober realism of Der Hauptmann von Kopenick or Der fréhliche 
Weinberg. Hitler had stated that art in the Third Reich should be 
created on the criterion of "drawing a true picture of life and the 
inborn capacities of a people, not distorting them" (quoted in 
Grosshans 89). Based on this criterion, the Nazi argument was with 
Zuckmayer and not with Hilpert. Zuckmayer had parodied German 
nationalists and ridiculed the resurgent craze for uniforms--all Hilpert 
had done (in their view) was to present realistically the playwright’'s 
vision of "a people." They did not hold the director responsible for the 
playwright’s "distortions." They liked Hilpert’s authoritarian style, too; 
that was in keeping with something they called the "Fithrer-Prinzip," or 
leadership principle. It was a reflection of their "anthropomorphic" 
view of history, in which great men were "the determining forces of 
change" in the world (Hanson 263). Nazi ideology viewed the decline 
of Western civilization as a lack of community which only a strong 
leader of a revivified "people" could ameliorate; at the other extreme, 
Marxist ideology saw it in terms of the class struggle and the 
fundamental conflict between capital and labor. Such conflicts 
manifested themselves in the theatre; Marxist directors saw one 
solution in "collectivist" approaches to production, and directors like 
Hilpert remained authoritarian, exercising complete control over all 
aspects of production. That did not make Hilpert a Nazi, but his way 
of working accorded with theirs. His directorial realism also reassured 
them. Theirs was an "incurable nostalgia" for the familiar, the 
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recognizable, the sentimental. Alongside the new Autobahnen, or super 
highways, one leading Nazi architect called for "thatched roof gas 
stations" (Hanson 268). Their realism was, however, an idealized one; 
it resulted in paintings of "contorted, over-muscled heroes in static 
poses; lifeless nudes painted in meticulous detail, down to the last 
pubic hair" (Hesket 142). Goebbels likewise wanted an idealized 
theatrical realism at the Deutsches Theater, and in most cases Hilpert 
gave it to him. That did not inure Hilpert against intrusions by the 
Propaganda Ministry, however; Hilpert was frequently in trouble with 
authorities and in the end it nearly cost him his life. 

In the 1930s Hilpert maintained a relatively good relationship 
with the ProMi; he directed four plays between 1934 and 1938 which 
the Nazi hierarchy especially liked: Panamaskandal by Eberhard 
Wolfgang Moller (himself a minor functionary in the ProMi); Die Hexe 
von Passau by Richard Billinger; Friedrich I by Hans Rehberg; and 
Herzog und Henker by Hermann Burte. Attendance fell off steadily at 
the Deutsches Theater however, and by 1939 Hilpert’s operation had 
a 100,000 Mark deficit. Goebbels wanted Hilpert to change the 
theatre's repertory format and put it on an extended-run basis. Hilpert 
adamantly refused, for he felt that such an arrangement would make 
the Deutsches just another boulevard theatre and would be in violation 
of the promise he made to Reinhardt. When the war began with 
Germany's invasion of Poland in 1939, attendance dropped even 
further; Goebbels insisted that the theatre's adjoining Kammerspiele 
be closed and ordered Hilpert to stop production of contemporary 
foreign plays. Hilpert complied until 1942, when attendance suddenly 
picked up again and the demand for tickets was great. By then, 
however, Hilpert had run afoul of Reichdramaturg Rainer Schlosser, 
who insisted that Hilpert produce more playwrights with a Nazi 
viewpoint. Complicating the process was the fact that Hilpert’s 
girlfriend was Jewish; they separated in 1940 and she moved to 
Ziirich, where Hilpert was permitted to visit her. Hilpert was able to 
make a similar arrangement for designer Ernst Schuette and actor 
Franz Pfaudler, both of whose spouses were likewise "non-Aryan." His 
efforts did nothing to placate Schlésser, who as the 1940s progressed 
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increasingly became Hilpert’s nemesis. At first Schlésser tried to have 
Hilpert fired as Intendant, yet retained as a director; when that 
attempt failed, Schlésser wrote Goebbels that Hilpert "simply has no 
understanding of contemporary playwrights" (Wardetsky 136). That 
was ironically true; Hilpert felt himself capable of directing only three 
plays by "approved" German playwrights between 1940 and 1944; the 
rest were by Shakespeare, Schiller, Goldoni, Hebbel, Kleist, Raimund, 
Lope de Vega, and Ibsen. 

In early 1943 Schlésser stepped up his campaign against Hilpert 
and urged Goebbels to place the director "under a kind of cultural and 
political guardianship," which would have been a prelude to "preventive 
detention." The next step would have been shipment to a 
concentration camp. Goebbels was not ready to liquidate so highly 
placed and visible a personage in the Nazi cultural scene; he had 
named Hilpert Reich Cultural Senator in 1938. That was merely a 
ceremonial post, but the downfall of someone like Hilpert would have 
reflected badly on him and his stature as overlord of Nazi cultural life. 
Schlésser finally got his chance to dispense with Hilpert, but it was 
after August of 1944 when all theatres in the Third Reich were closed 
anyway. In mid-August of that year Hilpert was traveling by train to 
Zirich, and a Gestapo agent chanced to overhear a remark by Hilpert 
he considered seditious. When Hilpert returned to Berlin he was 
threatened with forced enlistment in the armed services (designer 
Caspar Neher had already been sent to the western front); authorities 
ultimately decided to assign the director to assembly line work in a 
Berlin Telefunken factory making electric equipment for the German 
army (Wardetsky 137). 

Given the intense pressure he was under throughout his decade 
as Intendant of the Deutsches Theater, it is not surprising that as a 
director Hilpert retreated to the safety of Shakespeare’s comedies as 
often as he did. Nazi playwright and critic Thilo von Trotha had 
declared Shakespeare "the greatest creator of Nordic character drama" 
(quoted in Rihle, Zeit 49); Hilpert furthermore knew that Schlésser 
himself was an advocate of Shakespeare. "If Shakespeare has been 
welcomed with open arms in Germany," Schlésser stated, "it has been 
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because . . . there is a bond of blood which unites us. In other words, 
we recognize in the universal, dramatic work of Shakespeare the same 
racial element of the Nordic in which our own people have learned to 
place the highest worth" (23).  Hilpert’s sixteen productions of 
Shakespeare plays (more than any other director in the Third Reich) 
were in no way spectacular. The only non-comedies he attempted were 
King Lear, Richard II, and Antony and Cleopatra. The spectacular 
productions of Shakespeare were to be found at the Staatliches 
Schauspielhaus. Griindgens inaugurated his tenure there as Intendant 
with Werner Krauf in the title role of King Lear. Goering wanted star- 
studded casts in productions at his theatre, and Griindgens obliged 
him: Christian KayBler played Kent, Bernhard Minetti, Edmund; 
Hermine Korner, Goneril; Maria Kopenhofer, Regan; and Kathe Gold, 
Cordelia. These were among the biggest names in German theatre and 
film; the production gushed "heroische Sachlichkeit" and pathos, of 
which the Nazis were so fond. The most spectacular Shakespeare 
production of all, however was Jiirgen Fehling’s Richard III in 1937. 
It too had Krauf in the title role, but it was a performance more 
significant than anything Krauf§ had done since Der Hauptmann von 
K6épenick six years earlier. Designer Traugott Muller had created a 
vast, empty space on the stage of the Staatliches Schauspielhaus, 
broken up by a series of eight false proscenium arches retreating to 
the rear stage wall; this effect created a forced perspective and the 
illusion of enormous depth. Scrim walls flew in to isolate certain 
scenes, and furniture consisted of glass cubes. The impression created 
was one of people isolated and insignificant, facing forces far superior 
to their own weakened powers, implying that resistance was hopeless. 
They appeared tiny in contrast to the space surrounding them. Krauf 
carried on his costume an enormous, six-foot long broadsword. Since 
the actor himself was only five feet seven inches tall, the image he 
presented was one of laughable discontent, filled with bluster and 
anger. His soldiers wore uniforms reminiscent of Himmler’s SS. The 
impression left with most audiences, after sitting through a five-hour 
long performance "spellbound, as if they knew theatre history was 
being made" (Hesse 151), was one of "symbolic significance, not 
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symbolic commentary (Melchinger 40). Goering made no attempt to 
close the production, even though it was a clear case of what 
Rosenberg termed "cultural bolshevism.". The directors at the 
Staatliches Schauspielhaus, however, enjoyed "more freedom than any 
other in the Third Reich," first because Goering was independent of the 
ProMi, and secondly because a high priority with Goering was his own 
vanity. His was to be the best theatre in the Third Reich and to that 
end he "was always ready to make compromises" (Kiihlken 12). 

That Hilpert, in his less protected position at the Deutsches 
Theater, was able to maintain a portion of his integrity during the 
Nazi years is less a testimony to the man’s diplomatic skills than to 
the Nazis’ own banal enthusiasm for the superficial "glamor" attached 
to the theatre. The Nazis were simply great "fans" of the theatre, and 
it is no surprise that the number one fan in Germany was Adolf 
Hitler. He was fond of sending his favorites telegrams of good wishes, 
notes of congratulations, flowers, and small gifts. As the war years 
progressed, he sent packages of coffee and chocolate. When he 
received their letters of gratitude, he exulted over them like a small 
American boy might with his collection of baseball cards. Not only 
were the Nazis generous in the salaries they paid their "stars," they 
also bestowed upon them honors which actors had never before 
received. Krauf was awarded the Goethe Medal in 1938, for example, 
and Emil Jannings the same award in 1939. Other actors were given 
the title "Honorary Professor" for "special excellence in their fields." 
And in 1937 a totally new honor was created, that of 
Staatsschauspieler, or State Actor. Heinrich George and Lucie H6flich 
were among the first so honored, and Hans Albers, Kathe Haack, and 
Paula Wessely joined their ranks in later years. Such honors and 
prizes not only offered evidence of the Nazi enthusiasm for theatre 
performers, it also was an indication of how successful the Nazis were 
in their appeal to the performers’ vanity. 

The Nazis were eager to support not only performers, for they 
also fostered the creation of new plays; more than 2,000 of them 
premiered in the Third Reich, many written by playwrights who had 
already established themselves. The playwright most closely identified 
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with Nazi ideology was Hanns Johst (1890-1978). Johst had written 
Thomas Paine in 1927 and among Nazi party members this play had 
found a great deal of favor, although the general public was indifferent 
when it premiered. When it "repremiered" at the Hamburg 
Schauspielhaus in 1936 under Fehling’s direction with Gustav Knuth 
in the title role, the character of Paine was "rediscovered" as a Nazi 
hero, and one Nazi critic later described Paine as "the American Horst 
Wessel" (Drewniak 184). Johst’s most popular play, however, was 
Schlageter, a play about Leo Schlageter, who had attacked French 
troops occupying the Ruhr region in 1923. Johst had dedicated the 
play "in loving veneration and unshakable faithfulness" to Hitler, and 
on the occasion of the new Chancellor’s birthday, 22 April 1933, the 
play premiered. It had numerous performance thereafter. Johst soon 
gave up his career as an active playwright however, to become head 
of the Reich Author’s Union. 

The new regime also supported new productions of well-known 
German playwrights. Chief among these was Schiller, whom Hitler 
claimed as a "forerunner of National Socialism." On the 175th 
anniversary of the playwright’s birth in November of 1934, Goebbels 
declared a "German Schiller Year," and between September of 1934 
and April of 1935 more than 2,100 performances of Schiller’s plays 
took place to celebrate the occasion (Drewniak 172). Hitler claimed 
the playwright’s Wilhelm Tell was his favorite, and the play appeared 
frequently on German stages until 1941. In that year a directive issued 
from the Ministries of both Propaganda and Education stating that 
the play would henceforth no longer be performed, nor would it be 
found in school libraries. The play deals with a struggle against 
tyranny, and one can assume only that the Nazis discovered that fact 
as late as 1941. The Nazis also discovered that Shakespeare had a 
Jewish connotation, at least in Germany. In 1842 Ludwig Tieck had 
commissioned Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy to compose music for the 
Berlin production of A Midsummer Night's Dream. The music was so 
popular that for the next ninety years most productions of the play 
employed it. Since Mendelssohn was of Jewish extraction, Goebbels 
ordered the music removed from all Dream productions in the Third 
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Reich, and commissioned Carl Orff to compose new, more "Aryan" 
sounding music for the play. 

Thus Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, who had been dead for eighty 
six years when the Nazis took power, joined the ranks of 
"non-Aryans," Marxists, and thousands of others deemed officially 
objectionable. Their ranks swelled successively as the Nazis tightened 
their authority: the first wave came in 1933 after the Reichstag fire 
in February of that year, followed quickly by the decree banning Jews 
and other "enemies" of the people from the German civil service in 
April. In 1935 came the "Nuremberg Laws," which among other 
things deprived German Jews of all civil rights and forbade marriage 
between Jews and non-Jews. In 1938 came the "Reich Crystal Night," 
during which terrorist attacks upon Jewish businesses were organized 
and carried out. Ultimately, more than 4,000 persons who had been 
employed in the German theatre left the country (Drewniak 145). 
For them, the revolution in the theatre which the Nazis had fostered 
and had so generously underwritten resembled a cruel hoax. They 
watched in exile, many of them in dire poverty, as money and 
privileges showered onto their former colleagues. Looking back on 
his days in Berlin in the 1920s and early 1930s, Zuckmayer ruefully 
observed, "Berlin could not have offered a writer any more. More 
could not have been taken from him in the best working period of his 
life" (Sum 457). Zuckmayer removed himself to his villa in Henndorf 
in 1933, and there he remained until the annexation of Austria by 
Germany in 1938; he, along with many other expatriates, wanted to 
hover near the homeland, somehow in the hope that conditions would 
somehow improve and they could return. Brecht went to Switzerland, 
then to Denmark, then to Finland. Jessner fled to France, Kortner 
to England. As the German armed forces swept through Europe after 
1939, the diaspora extended into forty countries, with the United 
States welcoming the majority of them. Brecht came to the U.S. via 
the Soviet Union, as did Piscator; Jessner via Palestine; Kortner, too, 
ended up in the U.S., as did Max Reinhardt. Reinhardt, like 
Zuckmayer, remained in Austria until 1938; then his property, like his 
German property before it, was expropriated. He died in the United 
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States in 1943. Ernst Toller took his own life in a New York City 
hotel room; Alexander Granach also died in New York City. 

Zuckmayer was luckier. He had managed to save some of his 
earnings from his Berlin successes, and from 1933 until 1938 he 
continued to write for the Austrian and Swiss markets (his work was 
officially banned in Germany in 1936). He had prepared a play titled 
Der Schelm von Bergen for Hilpert at the Volksbithne "with roles for 
Krau8, Dorsch, Klépfer, and KayBler" (Sum 457) in late 1932, but that 
project after 1933 was impossible; he managed to have it premiered 
in Vienna in November of 1934 under a director named Hermann 
R6bbeling, but response to it was negative and it closed after a week. 
His next play (in 1938) suffered a worse fate. Bellman was likewise 
scheduled to open in Vienna; the scheduled opening unfortunately 
coincided with the march of German troops entering the city shortly 
after the annexation; the opening of Bellman was postponed and later 
transferred to Zurich; there, the play ran for only one performance. 
Zuckmayer’s film career, however, prospered. He wrote Escape Me 
Never, filmed in 1935 with Elisabeth Bergner; Rembrandt, in 1936 
with Charles Laughton; and De Mayerling a Sarajevo in 1940 by 
director Max Ophiils. Other film projects for which he was paid, but 
which were never completed, included I Claudius in 1936-37 for Josef 
von Sternberg and Stroller’s Fate, intended for a film about the 19th 
century English actor Edmund Kean. Other screen plays he turned 
into novels and prose works; they included Ein Sommer in Osterreich 
and Herr tiber Leben und Tod. As the political crisis in Europe 
deepened, however, Zuckmayer found himself in ever-narrowing 
circumstances; by 1939 he and his family had emigrated to 
Switzerland, and soon they departed for the United States. 

Because he had been successful as a screenplay writer in English, 
Zuckmayer naturally gravitated to Hollywood, where a large colony of 
German expatriates lived and in some cases, worked. Zuckmayer 
found work, too: he received a "seven-year contract," with a 
guaranteed salary of seven hundred and fifty dollars per week (Sum 
484). The problematic condition of his contract, however, was that 
anything he wrote became the property of the studio which employed 
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him. Zuckmayer found himself unable to work under such 
conditions, and he soon returned to New York, where Piscator 
employed him briefly as a lecturer in his "Dramatic Workshop" at the 
New School for Social Research in Manhattan. That work, too, proved 
unrewarding, and Zuckmayer busied himself with two prose works, the 
autobiographical Second Wind and a long metaphysical treatise entitled 
Pro Domo, both intended for the English-language market; neither sold 
particularly well. In 1940 he began his work with Kortner; they 
adapted the 19th-century naturalistic play Das vierte Gebot by Ludwig 
Anzengruber and titled it Somewhere in France; they hoped it would 
have some topical relevance for American audiences, who with the 
collapse of France before the German onslaught in 1940 were 
becoming increasingly uneasy about developments in Europe. The 
Theatre Guild in New York agreed that New York audiences might 
accept the play, and the Guild sponsored a tryout run in Washington, 
D.C. in early 1941. Response to the play was lukewarm, and it closed 
in Washington on 28 April of that year. It was never performed after 
that date. 


Chapter 8 
Des Teufels General 


The failure of Somewhere in France marked the culmination of 
the frustrations, failures, and disappointments which Zuckmayer had 
confronted for nearly a decade. The work he had completed since 
1931 had been either unsatisfying, unsuccessful, or completely 
commercial. He thus found himself in 1941 becoming increasingly 
reflective. He began a long process of self-contemplation and 
self-evaluation. He leased a farm in the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
which he intended to work as the means to support his family. It was 
a remarkable decision on his part; he had no experience as a farmer, 
and he had very little cash to help him get started. His goal, however, 
was not to succeed at farming, but rather to use the farm and his 
work on it as a means to meditate on Germany and on himself asa 
German artist. No doubt he pondered the fates of the many other 
German artists he had known, both those like himself who were on 
the outside and those who, like Hilpert, remained inside. During this 
period in his life, which lasted until the war's conclusion, he had only 
occasional contact with other Germans. His most significant contact 
with German life on the "inside" came in the form of a small news 
report he happened to see in a newspaper; it gave the account of the 
death of a German Luftwaffe general in a plane crash. Zuckmayer 
had known the man. He was Ernst Udet, whom Zuckmayer had 
known in the early 1930s, and whom he had seen during his last, and 
highly dangerous, visit to Berlin in 1936. Udet had suggested that 
they meet in a small inconspicuous restaurant ("to avoid the bigwigs," 
Udet had said). After dinner, the conversation turned to their 
homeland. "Shake the dust of this country off your shoes," the 
general advised the playwright, "and don’t come back. Here, there is 
no more human dignity." "What about you?" asked Zuckmayer. "Me?" 
responded Udet. "I'm a slave to flying. I can’t do anything else. But 
one of these days there'll be the devil to pay" (Glade 56). Thus began 
Zuckmayer'’s Des Teufels General, a play about "insiders" of the Third 
Reich. He began the first act after he had read the aforementioned 
newspaper account in 1942. To complete the play required another 
two years and the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

Udet’s reference to the devil came back to Zuckmayer as he 
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began writing. He was aware of the enormous sums the Nazis had 
provided the theatre, and he was aware too of the much greater sums 
which the Nazis provided for the buildup of the German armed forces 
in the 1930s. He remembered Udet much the same way he 
remembered many of his former colleagues: essentially good people 
who found themselves in rather diabolical circumstances, themselves 
not evil but certainly in the service of evil. The metaphor of "the 
devil's general" thus extended not only to those in positions like 
Udet's, for there were many Germans in less exalted positions who 
likewise had enlisted and who served. Zuckmayer wrestled with that 
metaphor throughout the writing of Des Teufels General, and that is 
why it took so long for him to write it. "For more than two years," he 
said, "I lived with the play, and I lived with Germany" (Sum 536). 
Working the farm through long Vermont winters, however, did not 
provide a great deal of time for thinking through the play’s ideas and 
setting them down on paper; his wife, who provided a highly readable 
account of the family’s life on the farm in her book Die Farm in den 
grtinen Bergen, stated that long periods of painful silence from his 
room would alternate with furious staccato outbursts from the family 
typewriter. Zuckmayer himself said little about the hardships he had 
to endure in order to write the play, because he accepted the hard life 
offered him in the new world without bitterness. As a preface to his 
wife's book, he wrote a poem which best summarized his feelings 
about life there. The first stanza of the poem is as follows: 


Auf freier Héhe, doch von Wald umfriedet, 
Stehst du getrost in Wind und Wettern da, 
Als warst du an den Himmel festgeschmiedet, 
Mir gabst du Heimat, in Amerika. 


(Up in the hills, closed in by the woods 

You safely stand in wind and weather, 

As if you had been set there by Heaven's hand. 
You gave me home and shelter in America.) 
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He left the farm, its work, and the writing Des Teufels General 
on infrequent occasions; he attended the funeral service for 
Reinhardt, and with his wife he sometimes visited the Dartmouth 
College library. He also began the process of becoming an American 
citizen, which he completed in 1945. At about the same time he 
accepted a job from the American State Department to serve as a 
consultant for German cultural affairs. The State Department gave 
him a great deal of information in that capacity and asked him to file 
reports based on his knowledge of the personalities who had been 
leading figures in the Nazi cultural scene. With the Nazi collapse in 
the spring of 1945, the Allied forces began their search for such 
figures and to instigate the process known as the "denazification" of 
post-war Germany. With the help of the State Department 
authorities, Zuckmayer was able to locate Hilpert in Zurich, where 
the director had gone to join his girlfriend. Since Hilpert had never 
been a member of the Nazi Party, there was apparently little in him 
to be "denazified;" he was neverthless detained by American 
authorities, placed in custody for two months, questioned, and then 
released. Other actors and directors, however, especially if they had 
been Party members, were arrested and kept in custody for months 
or even years. Heinrich George died in a former concentration camp 
near Sachsenhausen in September of 1946, having been in custody 
since the end of the war. Gustaf Grimndgens was arrested three 
times, and had to undergo denazification a total of four times (Daiber 
47). The process of denazification was an interesting one, and it 
seems to have taken different forms in the four separate allied zones 
after the war; the discussion of it here will conclude with the 
observation that only when the authorities within a certain occupation 
zone felt that an artist was properly denazified could the artist once 
again work in his profession. 

Zuckmayer at first encountered difficulty in contacting Hilpert in 
Ziirich. Only with the help of U. S. military authorities was he able to 
get a completed copy of Des Teufels General to the director. "In 
Ziirich there was Joself Halperin, who had belonged to my circle of 
friends in the Heidelberg days; there was Kurt Hirschfeld, dramaturg 
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and vice-director of the Ziirich Schauspielhaus. But above all there 
was Heinz Hilpert" (Sum 554). Zuckmayer had written Des Teufels 
General with Hilpert in mind as the director, sensing that somehow, 
someday they would be reunited after the war. When the two friends 
finally made contact with each other by mail in 1946, Hilpert’s 
reaction was nothing short of jubilant: "I was especially happy to see 
your humor and your closeness to Nature so palpable before my 
eyes," he wrote. "In all the years, neither the murders, nor the 
deaths, nor the political intrigues, nor the endless distances could 
diminish one iota of our friendship...." By the summer of 1946, 
Hilpert was working at the Ziirich Schauspielhaus and had arranged 
to direct the Des Teufels General’s premiere, scheduled for December 
of that year. Zuckmayer, meanwhile, was still in America. In October, 
he received permission to return to Germany under the auspices of 
his State Department job, yet he could not leave the American zone 
once he got there. He saw his parents in Mainz, contacted many of 
his former friends and colleagues, and held discussion groups with 
university students. They were intended to initiate the process the 
Germans were calling Vergangenheitsbewdaltigung, or "coming to grips 
with the past." His major concern, however, was what was going on 
in Zurich. He still had not received permission to leave the American 
sector by December 12, four days before the production's opening, 
and he was, he stated, "near despair." Hilpert had cast Gustav Knuth, 
who had risen to prominence under Griindgens in the role of General 
Harras. Zuckmayer had never seen the actor, but "everybody in 
Germany who knew anything about the theatre said to me, ‘Knuth, 
fantastic!’ And Hilpert, the friend and director who had done the best 
productions of my plays. I had to get there!" (Sum 555). 
Zuckmayer left Germany and entered Switzerland illegally, and was 
able, he said, to get through the French occupation zone only 
because he could "swear effectively in French." At any rate, he arrived 
at the Zirrich Schauspielhaus as Hilpert was in the midst of dress 
rehearsal. "I heard the voice of my friend Hilpert, in that unchanged 
Berlin accent of his: "Yeah, yeah, I know Gustav, you got more lines 
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than in King Lear, but one of these days you gotta learn it!’ . . . In the 
next moment Hilpert turned around, as if sensing something with his 
back. ‘Just a minute,’ he said to the actors. And we were in each 
others’ arms" (Sum_ 557). 

Zuckmayer remained in Zirich for the remaining dress 
rehearsals and for the play's opening, and the experience was an 
emotional one, not only for Zuckmayer and Hilpert. Dramaturg 
Hirschfeld recalled his own experience in a letter to Hilpert: "I will 
never forget the final dress rehearsal . . . with Knuth in his first 
Zurich role. You remember the skepticism with which we regarded 
the play, and you remember the turbulent silence which pervaded as 
the curtain fell on the first act you had so masterfully staged. Zuck 
was crying, and we had the feeling we had been part of something 
great. .. .". (Gedanken 22). There were reasons aplenty for their 
skepticism, even for their apprehension, as opening night approached. 
One of the more important ones was General Harras, the character 
Zuckmayer had created in the mold of Ernst Udet. Harras was a 
sympathetic character, even though he was a leading figure in Nazi 
Germany and was indeed an important cog in its horrificly effective 
war machine. Another was the portrayal of the Nazi milieu as 
completely normal. The play presented Harras and others enjoying 
the fruits of their success; the first act particularly featured military 
men and their women simply doing their duty, and that duty had 
included the destruction of Warsaw, of Coventry Cathedral, and the 
occupation of France. As the play progressed Harras confronted 
complex moral questions about "doing one’s duty" and one’s allegiance 
to evil. Yet the play never took sides, and in 1946 one was expected 
to take sides against the Nazis. The play naturally evoked some 
strong response from critics and audiences; a brief summary of the 
production which Hilpert staged in Zitrich will explain why. 

Act I takes place entirely in a private dining room of Otto's 
Restaurant in Berlin, where General Harras had organized a party for 
a fellow officer. Harras complains to Otto that he hears a strange 
ticking noise in the wall, but before the noise can be investigated the 
guests begin to arrive. They include Luftwaffe officers, industrialists, 
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and entertainment figures. Opera star Olivia Geiss, "with the ample 
bosom of a professional singer," introduces her niece Diddo to 
Harras, whom she calls "a hero from the good old days." Otto 
announces an invitation to a dance party in the adjoining room, whose 
host is Hermann Goering. As most of the guests depart, the 
industrialist von Mohrungen asks Harras why he seems so cynical 
about the Nazi regime. Harras_ replies that only his sheer love of 
flight keeps him in the service. Olivia Geiss asks for Harras’ help in 
getting a Jewish surgeon out of Germany, and Harras agrees to fly 
the man and his wife to Switzerland later the following week. The 
guests return from the dance party next door, and Harras joins the 
other officers in singing World War I songs. His adjutant interrupts 
them and reads a communique ordering all officers to report for duty 
early the next morning. Lieutenant Hartmann remains. He confesses 
that his marriage to von Mohrungen’s daughter, "Piitzchen," is off 
because he cannot prove his "Aryan purity." He comes from the 
Rhineland, where for generations numerous racial groups have 
intermarried; Harras praises the Rhineland as the home of humane 
greatness, producing sons like Goethe and Beethoven. Hartmann 
counters that the only German greatness he knows comes from what 
he has heard in the Hitler Youth, the Luftwaffe, and the Nazi Party. 
Harras argues that life must consist of more than politics, war, and 
the will to conquest. As the two leave, Harras gives the waiters a 
generous tip. When Harras departs, the waiter Detlev calls the 
Gestapo and reports that the listening device in the wall made a loud 
ticking noise, but it has successfully recorded conversations at the 
party. 

Act II takes place to weeks later in Harras’ apartment in Berlin. 
He was arrested by the Gestapo for his remarks, and he returns to 
the apartment after detention and interrogation. He finds the Nazi 
Party functionary Dr. Schmidt-Lausitz waiting for him with orders 
that Harras must uncover within ten days the sabotage problem at 
the aircraft factory where Harras oversees production. Harras 
threatens to shoot him, and Schmidt-Lausitz leaves the apartment. 
Olivia Geiss enters with the news that the Jewish surgeon and his 
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wife have committed suicide, but she gives Harras a letter from them 
with their thanks for his desire to help them. Olivia urges Harras to 
leave Germany himself, but Harras insists that it is his duty to 
remain and clear up the sabotage plot. Then von Mohrungen and his 
daughter Piitzchen enter, and von Mohrungen privately counsels 
Harras to join the Nazi Party; one’s duty, he says, includes not only 
serving Germany but also saving the Western world from Bolshevism. 
The adjutant reads a newspaper account of the crash of another 
defective airplane in which a friend of Harras’ was killed. Harras 
orders the adjutant to call Oderbruch, chief engineer at the aircraft 
factory, to request that he come immediately to the apartment with 
blueprints of the plane. Everyone leaves except Piitzchen, who 
confronts Harras with the letter from the Jewish surgeon. She 
threatens to blackmail him, and he threatens to whip her. As she 
hastily leaves, Harras realizes that he is doomed. He senses the 
presence of another person in the apartment; it is Oderbruch, who 
has come through the door Piitzchen left open. As they study the 
blueprints air-raid sirens begin to sound: the "gentlemen from the 
Thames" are approaching Berlin. 

The final act takes place in an engineering office at the military 
airport near Berlin on 6 December 1941, the last day of the period 
which Harras has been given to discover the saboteurs. MHarras 
explains to Schmidt- Lausitz that the plane outside on the tarmac is 
identical to the ones which have crashed; it must now be given a final 
test flight to discover defects. Schmidt-Lausitz informs Harras that 
a young lieutenant outside wishes to see him, and leaves. The 
lieutenant is Hartmann, whom Harras had met at the party in Act I. 
Hartmann has come to ask for a job at the aircraft factory, and in the 
course of their conversation, they discuss metaphysics. "Do you 
believe in God?" asks Hartmann. "I don’t know," answers Harras. 
"But I’ve seen the Devil, eyeball to eyeball. That’s why there must be 
a God." Then the wife of a fighter pilot killed in one of the defective 
planes enters the office and accuses Harras of murdering her 
husband. Since Harras is not a believer in the Nazi cause, she says, 
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he is the potential murderer of every man serving under him. Her 
accusation elicits an anguished outburst from Harras, as a _ brief 
blackout ends the scene. The following scene remains in the office, 
where Harras confronts Oderbruch about his knowledge of the 
sabotage. Oderbruch admits that he is part of a network of people 
whose goal is justice. "And what is justice?" demands Harras. 
"Justice is the eternally binding law to which Nature, spirit, and life 
are subject. Obedience to it is called freedom," answers Oderbruch. 
Oderbruch’s words act as a catalyst upon Harras, for the Devil's 
General now feels he has found the truth--not only about the 
sabotage, but also about himself. He then decides to obey the 
"eternally binding law," and takes off in the defective aircraft, in which 
he crashes to his death. 

Des Teufels General was similar to the other two plays of the 
"German _ trilogy;" it was based on observed reality, it featured 
characters which were three-dimensional portraits of Germans, and 
its language encompassed a wide spectrum of German accents and 
jargon. Yet it differed in significant respects; it was obviously not a 
comedy; it did not possess the episodic construction of Der 
Hauptmann von K6épenick, and its central character, unlike 
Gunderloch in Der fréhliche Weinberg, carried the entire dramatic 
weight of the play. The most interesting difference between this and 
the other plays of the trilogy however was the playwright’s use of 
thought; the play’s causal plot and documentary atmosphere were 
subjected to the playwright’ metaphysical purpose. "I knew I had not 
written a documentary play," he stated. "It did not deal with the 
processes of German reality, nor with the resistance. It symbolized 
(German) tragedy." While the characters were familiar to and 
recognizable by German-speaking audiences, none of them, according 
to Zuckmayer, "embodied something altogether good, or something 
altogether bad" ("Persénliche Notizen" 331). Instead, they described 
the German experience in World War II, for they represented 
concerns like justice, duty, courage, and ultimately salvation. Hilpert 
addressed himself to those concerns in the production program for 
the premiere in Ziirich. He called the play a "modern myth," in which 
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"obedience, a sense of duty, and courage, all of which under normal 
conditions dignify a man, become devilish powers when exercised in 
the false service of a criminal master. The dualism thus ends in 
tragedy, and the . . . guilt issuing from it can find atonement only in 
death" (Gedanken 152). Hilpert felt that Zuckmayer had bound up 
the German tragedy of World War II in the eponymous character's 
gradual recognition of dichotomy in his moral stance; Harras could 
not serve truth and Hitler at the same time. Hilpert moreover 
recognized that the play's validity went beyond its particular historical 
framework, even though the playwright had filled it with historical 
detail, "right down to the smallest shift in the melody of speech 
characteristic of the Third Reich" (Gedanken 153). He sought, 
therefore, to bring the play's "poetry and the harmonic arrangement of 
its many-sidedness to the stage," while allowing "the small, surpressed 
voices" unheard during the Nazi era to create a "joyful noise . . . and 
once again be audible in the melodies of German life" (Gedanken 
152). 

The musical analogy was again particularly apt. Such analogies 
had described earlier parts of the trilogy, and if Der frdhliche 
Weinberg had been an opera buffo, Der Hauptmann von Képenick a 
symphony, Des Teufels General was an oratorio. There was very little 
extraneous movement in this production; Hilpert frequently had 
actors remain stock-still during important speeches or exchanges of 
dialogue. In the long expository first act, for example, Harras 
revealed a great deal about himself, his attitudes towards the Nazis, 
his country, his colleagues, and his work. Every actor was given a 
specific spot to stand around the buffet table upon making an 
entrance onstage. Gustav Knuth stood upstage center during most of 
the group scenes so that much of the dialogue moved in his direction 
(Director's Book 15-18). But Hilpert did not have the actors merely 
standing at the buffet table listening to Knuth; he assigned them stage 
business with glasses of wine and morsels of food from the buffet 
table to avoid stiffness or giving the impression they were merely 
reciting their lines on cue. Spectacle was kept to a minimum; 
Luftwaffe uniforms and evening gowns were there in resplendent 
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abundance, but Caspar Neher’s set design was functional without 
elaboration; his lighting was spare and usually remained at one level 
throughout the performance. Hilpert likewise orchestrated sound in 
a spare, yet particular way. Discussions between Harras and von 
Mohrungen (Erwin Kalser), Olivia Geiss (Traute Carlsen), and 
Hartmann (Robert Bichler) were modulated to permit the principals’ 
voices to rise above the background murmur of the party. Hilpert 
encouraged Knuth to speak in the accents of his native Hamburg and 
Kalser to use his Darmstadt accent; by allowing each actor an 
individualized, particular voice, the director created an identifiable 
personification of the playwright’s words and ideas. 

"Personifying’ the playwright’s ideas, however, meant more to 
Hilpert than portraying a literary figure; he consistently worked for 
Naturalistic realism in acting. Although he had not directed a 
Zuckmayer play in fifteen years, he picked up where he had left off 
in 1931 by demanding "real _ life on stage," not just a realistic 
portrayal of life (Gedanken 76). One critic sensed "real life" on stage, 
due mostly to Hilpert’s "composition in outline, in character, and in 
scenic attributes" (Neue Zurcher Zeitung n.pag.). The sense of 
Hilpert’s composition so pervaded the production that acting 
performances stood out in a kind of three-dimensionality carrying a 
significance beyond their immediate concerns and motivations. That 
is best described as four-dimensionality in acting, because their 
actions carried the philosophical weight of an entire epoch. These 
were people, according to another reviewer, "as they lived and 
breathed behind the closed doors of the Third Reich, who were 
summoned to the stage where they might be judged and measured 
according to their personal decisions pro or contra the luciferian 
spirit around them" (Er und Sie n.pag.). In other words, the decisions 
and actions of characters described the German tragedy since they 
seemed to represent the decisions and actions of an era in the 
nation’s history. 

The "tragic" process Hilpert initiated in the first act continued in 
Acts II and Ill, as the director tightened the script to create a natural, 
seamless through-line of gradual awakening for Harras. To 
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accomplish that he cut large portions of the text; as written the play 
would have a running time of about five and one-half hours. The 
version used for the world premiere represented about two-thirds of 
the original. Most often cut were scenes not directly related to 
Harras’ efforts to discern "the truth.". The Act II scene between 
Harras and Diddo Geiss, for example, contained only thirty eight of 
the original ninety lines. The scene offered an interesting sidelight on 
Harras’ attractiveness to women, but its relation to the general's 
evolving consciousness of his participation in Nazi criminality was 
negligible. Other scenes, like the one written in English between 
Harras and the American journalist Buddy Lawrence, were cut 
altogether. Hilpert’s cuts created a taut and cogent production, but 
one which did not lack theatrical liveliness. At the end of Act II for 
example, Harras sat briefly alone in his apartment, convinced that 
Piitzchen von Mohrungen would betray him to the authorities. Dusk 
was approaching, and there was little light in the room. Harras at 
first mistook Oderbruch for a Gestapo agent as he entered the room 
in the shadows; once Oderbruch had identified himself, the two began 
poring over blueprints in the light of a single desk lamp. Then 
air-raid sirens sounded, and the room became engulfed by the eerie 
illumination of sweeping anti-aircraft searchlights outside. Hilpert 
re-arranged the wording of Oderbruch’s answer to Harras’ question, 
"Glauben Sie, wir werden sie finden? Die Wahrheit?" (Do you think 
we'll find it? The truth?) Oderbruch answered with the rewritten 
line, as he stood rather cryptically in the reflected intensity of the 
lights outside, "Eines Tages wird sie ans Licht kommen." (One day it 
will come to light). The beams from the searchlights disappeared as 
the sound of English bombers approached. "Die Herren von der 
Themse," said Harras. Wollen Sie in den Keller, Oderbruch?" (The 
gentleman from the Thames. You want to go down to the cellar, 
Oderbruch?) "Weshalb?" (What for?) replied Oderbruch. "Sie haben 
recht," (You're right) said Harras. "Unser Feind ist hier." (Our enemy 
is here) (137). 

Strong acting performances once again characterized this Hilpert 
production. The director had always worked against audience 
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expectations from certain character types in Zuckmayer plays, and 
Des Teufels General was no exception. A good example is the work 
of Wilfred Seyferth in the role of the Dr. Schmidt-Lausitz. Not only 
was Schmidt-Lausitz a member of the dreaded SS, he was a Gestapo 
spy; he could have become a standard Nazi, clicking his heels and 
barking orders. Instead he had a human dimension; he was a "small 
man in the bad _ sense of the word, full to bursting with resentment. 
Anne-Marie Blanc’s portrayal of Piitzchen was likewise human, not 
merely a cliche-spouting former member of the League of German 
Girls (the organization for female adolescents analogous to the Hitler 
Youth); she was "fascinatingly evil. Critics generally agreed that Knuth 
in the role of Harras had a similar plasticity and depth in his 
performance. "With a whiskey glass in his hand and a lady on his 
arm ... Knuth speaks the author’s words not only according to the 
text, but also from his heart and mind (thus) broadening the scope of 
his role." Hilpert’s production convinced at least one important 
viewer whose judgment had a profound impact on the length of its 
run at the Zurich Schauspielhaus: he was Oskar WaAlterlin, Intendant 
of the Zurich Schauspielhaus. He had been extremely skeptical of 
doing the play in the first place. "It won't even make six 
performances!" he had prophesied (Daiber 52). Yet the play proved so 
popular that it remained in the Schauspielhaus repertoire for the 
remainder of 1947 and played a total of sixty performances in Zitrich. 

When Des Teufels General finally premiered in Germany in 
1947,Hilpert staged it at the Frankfurt am Main stock exchange. 
Critical response was much more divergent than it had been for the 
world premiere. Most critics generally praised the Hilpert 
production but some vigorously attacked Zuckmayer for creating a 
"coverup" of Nazi crimes by portraying a man like Harras 
sympathetically. The play, some critics charged, helped to excuse 
Germans who had collaborated with the Nazis, even though they had, 
like Harras, been unwilling accomplices. The play continued to spark 
widespread public and critical debate after the German premiere, and 
from 1947 until 1950 it was the most frequently performed work of 
any German playwright, with 3,238 performances throughout 
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Germany (Daiber 72). Its popularity, and the debate it initiated, held 
signal importance for Germans and for Germany. It signified that 
Harras had become a paradigm for the "good German," with whom 
so many of his countrymen could identify. The metaphorical power of 
the play continued to spark controversy into the 1960s; in 1963 
Zuckmayer withdrew permission to perform the play and after revising 
it slightly, released it again in 1966. The play was also evidence that 
Zuckmayer’s powers of observation had diminished little during the 
years of his exile in America. How he was able to capture the 
intricacies of speech within the Third Reich, as Hilpert noted, while 
remaining completely cut off from it, is the play's the most unusual, 
and least controversial aspect. 

Thus concluded the most vital and successful phase of the 
partnership between two German artists who were so in tune with 
each other that neither years of absence from, nor vast distances 
between each other could diminish "one iota" of their relationship. 
Their work together had been strongly influenced by forces which 
had also profoundly affected their country, yet as artists they seemed 
able to rise above events which might have diminished their work 
together. Zuckmayer never judged Hilpert for remaining in Germany 
and working for the Nazis. Hilpert for his own part never expressed 
bitterness over his own losses during the war. Those had included 
his only son, a cellist to whom he was very close, killed three days 
before Germany capitulated. Yet the adversity both men had suffered 
figured in the loss of focus which their subsequent work together 
suffered. They had produced failures together in the 1920s and 
1930s, productions to be discussed in a later chapter. Their 
productions in the 1950s and 1960s were marked by a 
tendentiousness which had resulted from their wartime experiences. 
It led them to believe they had a kind of mission to carry out in the 
German theatre; their views of that mission certainly complemented 
each other, as we shall discover. Yet never again, as in "the German 
Trilogy," were they able to create works for the stage which so 
humanely summarized the German experience. 
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Chapter 9 
Act Il, "The Metaphysical Trilogy" 


After the premiere of Des Teufels General in Frankfurt am Main 
in 1947, Hilpert agreed to remain in that city as Intendant of the city 
theatres. Local authorities were eager to have his services and to 
restore what had once been a proud theatrical tradition. The days 
when Richard Weichert and Gustav Hartung had staged daring and 
innovative productions in Frankfurt were only a memory of the 1920s; 
during the third Reich the city’s Intendant had been Friedrich Bethge, 
an SS officer and Nazi mandarin who had imposed Nazi plays 
frequently on Frankfurt audiences. The fact that Hilpert had worked 
for the Nazis did not disturb anyone in Frankfurt; the city welcomed 
him in their presence. The immediate postwar period was, in the 
popular phrase of the day, Stunde Null (zero hour) for most German 
theatres; more than 100 had been completely destroyed, others severly 
damaged. Most had gone up in flames under Anglo-American 
bombing, some under Russian artillery attacks, others (like the 
Staatliches Schauspielhaus in Berlin) purposely razed by SS troops. 
Hilpert and other well known figures were asked to build literally from 
the ground up. They included Griindgens who worked in the partially 
damaged Deutsches Theater in Berlin under Wolfgang Langhoff and the 
Soviet authorities. But Berlin was merely "a transfer railway station 
for him, where he waited for the train going to his ultimate destination" 
(Rischbieter 41). That destination was Diisseldorf, a city like 
Frankfurt anxious to rebuild and start over; Griindgens became 
Intendant there in 1947. Jurgen Fehling became director of the small 
theatre in Berlin-Zehlendorf after the war, the first and only theatre he 
ever administered. As the late 1940s progressed, cities in the 
American, British, and French zones of occupation competed with 
each other to rebuild their theatres and to hire "name" directors, while 
a huge influx of American aid enabled many of them to proceed with 
startling alacrity. In the view of some observers, theatre in the western 
occupied zones suffered as a result, because most theatres remained 
in the control of people who had close associations with the Nazi 
regime. "That is not to say that leading war criminals went 
unpunished. They were, but it was impossible to carry out a thorough 
denazification program when American policy was geared toward 
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maintaining capitalism and preserving authoritariansim in the forms 
of Konrad Adenauer, the Christian Democrats, and the big 
industrialists" (Zipes 57). 

The opportunity presented at Stunde Null the German theatre 
thus squandered, many critics argued. It was crucial, stated Klaus 
Volker, for German audiences after the war to "reflect critically on the 
new situation and to develop other principles of organization" 
("Heransforderung" 34) A truly new beginning could not take place 
because in most instances the same methods of theatre production 
and administration used in the Nazi days were still in place. 
Authoritarian Intendanten like Griindgens, Hilpert, Boleslaw Barlog (at 
the Schiller Theater in West Berlin), or Hans Schweikart (in Munich) 
maintained the established precedent of the artistic managing director 
whose word was law. If they had reigned over theatres in the Nazis 
days, they had done so in the capacity of stewards "to ensure the 
continuity of German theatrical culture in a time of barbarism" 
(Canaris 248). As leaders of that same tradition in postwar Germany, 
Hilpert and men like him "wanted theatre as pure art, the dramatist’s 
work for its own sake, they wanted the grand tradition" (249) 

In the eastern sector of conquered Germany occupied by Soviet 
forces the situation was different. Occupation authorities there 
supported a group of artists with Marxist sentiments who had spent 
much of the Nazi period in Moscow. Their leader was Johannes R. 
Becher (1891-1958); he had been an Expressionist poet in the 1920s, 
lived in Soviet exile since 1933, and returned in 1945 eager to set up 
cultural policies for a new, socialist Germany. Becher ultimately 
became Minister of Culture in the German Democratic Republic; he 
was convinced that strict control over all aspects of culture was 
essential to the "re-education" of the German people. His convictions 
corresponded to the Party line that the German people bore guilt for 
the war and for the crimes of the Nazis. Along with other exiled 
Marxists in Moscow Becher had formed a "Commission on Culture" 
within the German Communist Party in 1944 to "draft suggestions for 
actions in the cultural sphere to aid anti-fascist/democratic re- 
education of the German people" (Schulmeister Becher 141). "It would 
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be a disaster," Becher had stated, "if only the Nazi clique were labled 
as the guilty ones" (Schulmeister Entstehung 15). Under no 
circumstances were East German authorities to tolerate a return to the 
"grand tradition," a return to conditions before 1933, as Becher stated, 
"to a kind of second Weimar Republic" (Bekenntnis 38). 

Hilpert had no desire to return to the pre-Nazi era, but he was 
of no mind to "re-educate" the German people, either. Achim von Biel, 
director of the Kurfiirstendamm Theater in Berlin after the war, 
articulated Hilpert’s feelings on that subject when he said, "Don’t talk 
to me about education--let alone re-education. I'm satisfied if people 
simply are made aware of the theatre. If the theatre has any task for 
itself, that's it" (V6lker "Herausforderung" 34). Fehling echoed similar 
sentiments. The task of the German theatre, he said, was to "make 
man curious about himself.". The audience was not there to be 
educated or improved, it was there to see itself in a mirror. If there 
is anything wrong with the picture it sees, the audience itself must set 
it right. Yet the audience was the one controlling factor over the 
director's work, said Fehling. Only the audience was in a position to 
make political judgements; the director on the other hand should 
interest himself in audience reception and look for only two words 
after a premiere: "sold out" (Noelte 32). Hilpert did not share 
Fehling’s commercial sentiments; he wanted to work in a theatre with 
an established, steady subsidy and to continue the kind of ensemble 
work he had experienced during the Nazi days. The sense of being a 
"concentration camp on leave" had instilled in Hilpert a wistfulness for 
creating a "beloved band" (as his actors called it) of performers with 
unswerving allegiance to him as their strong, undisputed leader. He 
thus began in 1947 to cast about for a small provincial theatre where 
he could relocate. 

He found such a theatre in Constance, a city with a population 
of about 35,000, a theatre facility still intact, and an audience which 
he thought could support his work. There was also a metaphysical 
dimension to his selection of Constance, a dimension connected to his 
work with Zuckmayer and to his experience with the Nazis. 
Zuckmayer had in his plays and prose works expounded on the 
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humane virtues of cultural pluralism, that is, the intermingling of 
various cultures and peoples. To Zuckmayer, the Rhine valley and 
the numerous peoples who had _ populated it over the centuries 
represented an idea which was an effective antidote to Nazi doctrines 
of racial purity. Hilpert found comfort in Zuckmayer’s idea, even 
though it was not a wholly rational concept. It coincided with his own 
of what metaphysically happened at an "ideal" theatre performance: 
the coming together of various individuals to draw succor from a 
common experience, analogous to the physical need of ancient peoples 
to draw together at the source of what sustained them, the Rhine. 
Constance lay on the shores of the Bodensee (Lake Constance), which 
is the source of the Rhine. The lake itself borders three countries, 
Germany to the north, Switzerland to the west and Austria to the east; 
it had historically been a peaceful area, even though many different 
nationalties and peoples had fished there and had farmed its fertile 
valleys. The Romans had built a fort on the present site of the city 
and in the third century B.C. the Alemanni had formed a permanent 
settlement there; nearby other Germanic tribes had peacably settled. 
In 1948, Constance seemed to Hilpert like and ideal location in which 
to settle, based both upon his artistic and metaphysical criteria. In 
Constancey thew hoped? sopvicarry fiout. thisw# personal 
Vergangenheitsbewdltigung, coming to grips with the past. 
Zuckmayer came to grips with the past by plunging headlong into 
what he hoped would be a better German future. He resigned his 
position with the American Department of State and began to travel 
throughout Germany speaking publicly, privately, or to whomever 
would listen about his vision of a more humane Germany. In this 
effort he, like Hilpert, was guided by metaphysical principles which 
he had formulated in response to Nazi iniquity. Zuckmayer sought 
opportunities to speak with young people, especially those who were 
entering university studies. This was a generation of Germans 
resembling his Lieutenant Hartmann, who had come of age directly 
under the influence of Nazi ideology. Particularly with them he wanted 
to discuss at length the necessity of coming to grips with the past and 
of reconciliation. Theatre artists in Soviet-occupied Germany, 
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meanwhile, were not preoccupied in the least with reconciliation or its 
semantic cousin, "Entnazifizierung," denazification. Reconciliation and 
denazification enabled many Germans in the western sectors to resume 
positions of prominence, privelege, and authority. The most vociferous 
critic of reconciliation and denazification, however, was not among the 
cultural authorities in the Soviet sector; he was Brecht, who did not 
return to Europe until 31 October 1947, and for many months 
remained outside Germany and observed events from the vantage point 
of Zurich. 

Brecht beheld the polarity taking shape in the German theatre 
with strong sympathy for the eastern side. He had little patience with 
Zuckmayer’s belief that only the Nazis bore guilt for the war; he 
furthermore felt that reconciliation was impossible. He also regarded 
denazification as a ploy by the middle class in Germany to regain 
control not only of the theatre but of the nation as a whole. To 
Brecht, the German Burger was responsible for Hitler’s ascent to 
power and ultimately for the country’s destruction. "Das deutsche 
Biirgertum ‘entnazen’ heift, es entbiirgen" ("To denazify the German 
middle class means to de-middle-classify them"), he said. "Wo der 
Birger denkt und wo er nicht denkt, wo er anstandig ist und wo er 
unanstandig ist, wo er Idealist ist und wo er Schieber ist, immer ist er 
Nazi. Wenn er aufhorte, ein Nazi zu sein, kOnnte er kein Biirger mehr 
sein; nur wenn er kein Birger mehr ist, ist er kein Nazi mehr" ("As the 
German middle class man thinks and does not think, as he is 
respectable and is not respectable, where he is an idealist and where 
he is a racketeer, he’s always a Nazi. When he stops being a Nazi, he 
will stop being middle class") (Arbeitsjournal 805). Brecht agreed with 
Becher that nothing short of a wholesale dismantling of German 
society and restructuring it along Marxist lines would finally denazify 
anything. That held true for the German theatre in particular. Brecht 
was appalled by German acting he had seen. "Already before I see the 
ruins of the theatre buildings I get to see the ruins of the acting," he 
said, witnessing a Ziirich performance of Woyzeck in April of 1948. 
He watched in both disgust and amazement as the actor playing 
Woyzeck waved his arms, creating an effect that was "both tense and 
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hammy. Didn't notice any observation or theatrical thinking. But even 
Steckel (the director Leonard Steckel, who had fled to Switzerland 
under the Nazis) doesn’t know how a man like this would buy a knife 
or pay for it, sing a song, or make a philosophical observation, etc. 
These people have a vague notion of the effect they want, they will 
‘somehow’ produce it, and manage to violate the material. As directly 
as possible they sell the illusion (Brecht’s emphasis) of humanity .. ." 
(Abeitsjournal 829). "The style of performance I saw in Germany (after 
the war)" echoed Bertold Viertel, was a kind of "cold emotionalism that 
sounded like it was frozen solid, a false matter-of-factness which 
survived from the speech of the Nazi days" (265). Fritz Kortner agreed 
with both Viertel and Brecht. "We believed that actors could still do 
everying that they had been able to do before we left," he stated. 
"You'd only have to talk about it a little with them and they would get 
it back. Then we saw how bad everything had gotten. No standards. 
Language, gestures. Verse would be spoken in a snappy way, sort of 
reporting-for-duty-sir, with a loud outburst at the end. And of course 
they still had gestures: gestures with which they would fasten on to 
a false sword hanging invisibly at the waist. They weren't acting, they 
were protesting they were acting. The words and movement were a 
constant, excited testimony to unperformed feelings" (Nagel 46). 
Although Brecht had seen German actors in Switzerland and 
shared his concern about the state of German theatre with people like 
Viertel and Kortner, he did not venture into Germany proper to see a 
production until August 1948; ironically, that production was staged 
by Hilpert in Constance. It was the first time Brecht had been on 
German soil in fifteen years, and the experience revealed a great deal 
about how the theatre was to take two separate directions in the 
postwar period. Brecht watched the performance in silence and met 
briefly with Hilpert afterwards. He spoke with some younger members 
of the company in the theatre's restaurant, and one young actor began 
to expatiate upon the glories of the "Deutsches Theater in Constance." 
Brecht fell silent and said little until he and his companions were back 
over the border into Switzerland. Then Brecht began "to scream, white 
with rage. . . . "The way these survivors--however uncompromised-- 
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spoke, their comportment on the stage, their cheerful cluelessness, the 
shamelessness with which they carried on as if their theatres had been 
destroyed, their holier-than-thou attitudes about art’. . . all of it was 
much worse than he expected," reported Max Frisch. From that day 
forward, "he wanted to go back, as if he were in a hurry. ‘Here we 
have to start all over again" (36). It is fortunate that Brecht shortly 
thereafter made plans to move to the eastern sector of Berlin, where 
Becher welcomed him literally with open arms upon his arrival. Had 
he remained in Switzerland or in Constance, he might have witnessed 
Hilpert’s premiere of Zuckmayer’s Barbara Blomberg in May of 1949, 
and it would have outraged him further. Barbara Blomberg will 
receive further analysis in a subsequent chapter; suffice to say at this 
point that the Brecht-Hilpert encounter of 1948 defined in miniature 
the nature of West and East German theatre through the remainder of 
the ensuing decade. It convinced Brecht that he could not work in the 
West, where Hilpert and directors like him were to dominate the 
theatre. Zuckmayer, too, was to feel the impact of Brecht’s departure 
for East Berlin. The two former friends became the most well known 
German playwrights in the postwar period; yet they had minimal 
contact with each other until Brecht’s death in 1956. The relationship 
between Zuckmayer and Hilpert, however, remained personally strong 
if gradually weakened from a creative angle. The case of Barbara 
Blomberg is one in point; it was one of Zuckmayer’s worst plays and 
a disaster at the Constance box office. Hilpert soon found himself in 
a financially untenable situation in Constance, and Zuckmayer found 
himself in a Bavarian sanitorium recovering from a heart attack. 
The failures in Constance, both financial and creative, served to 
intensify the metaphysical processes in which both Hilpert and 
Zuckmayer were engaged in 1949. For the playwright the process 
began when he chanced to come across two articles appearing in a 
Basel, Switzerland newspaper while in the hospital recovering from his 
heart attack. A newspaper article had been the impetus for Des 
Teufels General, too; but that article referred to something specific in 
Zuckmayer’s personal experience. The articles he read in the Basel 
newspaper had nothing to do with Zuckmayer’s life, yet they somehow 
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touched him deeply. The first was the account of a Frenchman who 
had on the day before been executed for collaboration with the 
Germans during the war. He had betrayed members of the French 
resistance to German occupation troops "on Christmas Eve in 1943. 
A party was taking place in a castle near the village of H.... The 
celebrants were young residents of the community, betrayed to the 
German military police. Twenty of them were either shot or died in 
the fire set by the Germans. Responsibility for the deed . . . rested 
with twenty-eight year old Louis C., who had been in the service of the 
Gestapo ... .". The other article, unrelated to the events just 
described, had no less an impact on the playwright. It described how 
a number of whales came ashore at a Florida beach, resisted all 
efforts to return them to the water, and eventually died on the beach. 
"These two articles," he stated, "just as they followed without any 
apparent connection, occasioned the writing of this play; no other facts 
or documents were used" ("Wie das Stiick entstand" 2). 


Chapter 10 
Der Gesang im Feuerofen 


Zuckmayer titled the new play Der Gesang im Feuerofen, 
referring to the conflagration in the village castle mentioned in the 
first newspaper article. The play's title also had an allegorical 
reference to the "song in the fiery furnace" found in the apocryphal 
addition to the Old Testament book of Daniel. In this episode, three 
Hebrew captives of King Nebuchadnezzar praised God in song as they 
were thrown into a large furnace. Yet "the fire did not touch them 
at all and neither did it hurt them or distress them." The allegory 
contained in the play’s title revealed a metaphysical connection in the 
playwright’s mind between the conviction of the Gestapo agent in 
France and the beaching of whales in Florida. To Zuckmayer, the 
suicidal tendencies of whales had an apocalyptic significance; it was as 
if some inexplicable force of evil had been set loose, analogous to the 
evil set loose during World War II. Its significance to Zuckmayer 
manifested itself not in the play's title but in a speech by the German 
soldier Martin in the second act of the play: 


Das ist nur einmal in tausend Jahren. Da tauchen grofe 
Scharen aus dem Meer, man k6énnte auf ihren Ricken 
durch die Wellen gehn, und lassen sich auf den Sand 
spiilen, um zu sterben. Das ist die Zeit, wo der Luzifer auf 
die Erde kommt und keiner mehr wei, was gut oder 
schlecht ist. Was im Wasser lebt, will aufs Land, und was 
in der Luft atmet, will ins Feuer, und die Erde nimmt die 
Toten nicht mehr auf, sie liegen nackt ohne Graber. Aber 
dann ist die Heimkehr ganz nahe. 


(This only happens once in a thousand years. Then great 
schools of them come up from the sea--you could ride 
through the waves on their backs--and then they get washed 
up onto the sand and die. This marks the time when 
Lucifer comes to the world and no one knows any longer 
what is good and what is bad. The creatures of the sea 
want to come on land, and those in the air want to go into 
the fire, and the earth will not take up her dead. They just 
lie about naked and unburied. But it also means our 
homecoming is not far off) (Hilpert 87). 
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The analogy he perceived gave Zuckmayer the idea to construct 
the play on two levels: one realistic, the other cosmic. The realistic 
scenes dealt with events leading up to the fire in the village castle; he 
gave those events cosmic significance by presenting allegorical figures 
of Father Wind, Mother Frost, and Brother Fog, who commented on 
the issues of human guilt and atonement. He wrote realistic scenes 
in an episodic style reminiscent of earlier plays and included earthy, 
robust language which had long been his_ strength as a playwright. 
The allegorical scenes, however, he wrote in verse, and they possessed 
unfortunate tendencies toward stiffness and self-consciousness. 

The play's bifurcated texture evinced Zuckmayer’s ambition 
during the post-war period to find a dramatic form suitable for his 
message of humanitarianism and reconciliation. It was as if the 
playwright, according to one scholar, "felt personally responsible for 
helping to create a new moral climate for that time" (Glade 164). 
But his efforts in this regard went beyond including two levels in the 
play and giving it an allegorical title. He gave the same names to the 
German soldiers and to their French counterparts, and indicated that 
the same actors should play the roles of Peter/Pierre, Georg/George, 
etc. Likewise, the names of two "evil" characters, Louis Creveaux and 
Lutz Sprenger, were related. Creveaux was the collaborator, Sprenger 
the German troop leader who organized "Operation Fiery Furnace;" 
their names derive from "crever" in French and "sprengen" in German, 
words which in both languages mean "to entrap." The French girl and 
the German soldier who fall in love have complementary names as 
well: Sylvaine and Sylvester. Zuckmayer felt that by portraying both 
the French and the German manifestations of obedience (in the 
soldiers), of evil (in Sprenger and Creveaux), and of love (Sylvaine and 
Sylvester), his message could best be understood. 

Zuckmayer had written the play for Hilpert and his company of 
actors in Constance, but Hilpert had by 1949 decided that financial 
difficulties made further work there impossible. He had in the 
meantime received offers from many other theatres, but he ultimately 
settled in the university city of Géttingen, with its small (capacity: 
768) municipal playhouse untouched by the war's destruction. 
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Hilpert created a financial arrangement for the operation of this 
theatre which was similar to the kind he had had during the Nazi 
period: the city government had outright ownership of the theatre, but 
the corporation he created had sole rights to its use, and his 
corporation was assured of much higher subsidies than he had 
received in Constance. This theatre, like the one in Constance, he 
re-christened the "Deutsches Theater." That he persistently used that 
name indicated his desire to preserve the "grand tradition" of the 
Brahm-Reinhardt original and his wish to avoid the political 
commitment Brecht demanded. Soon after moving into the theatre 
Hilpert and his company began rehearsals for Zuckmayer’s Der 
Gesang im Feuerofen. Hilpert cast the play with actors who had been 
with him for years. Some of them like Hilde Krahl, Erich Ponto, and 
Alois Garg had been part of his companies in Berlin and in Vienna 
(where from 1938 until 1944 he had run the Theater in der 
Josefstadt); others, like J6ns Andersson, Tatiana Ivanov, and Margrit 
Ensinger had worked with him in Frankfurt and Constance. The 
audiences in Géttingen, meanwhile, were more sophisticated than in 
Constance. Its centuries-old status as an important university town 
(the brothers Grimm had both been professors there) had inculcated 
a sense of knowledgeable taste; yet rarely had Gottingen been the site 
of a world premiere by a playwright who was at the time Germany's 
most popular. The world premiere of Der Gesang im Feuerofen on 
3 November 1950 marked the auspicious beginning of a new era in the 
city’s theatrical history. A brief summary of the play as Hilpert staged 
it is as follows: 

Two angels declare, as they conduct a tribunal, "Ye dead with 
heads enswathed,/Ye living with the cross upon thy brow,/Here a 
mortal stands accused/Before God and mortal witnesses." The angels 
then state their intention to adjudicate the events about to transpire on 
the stage below. On that level, namely in Castonnier’s tavern, "Au bon 
vin," German soldiers report an attack upon a convoy outside the 
village; Sylvaine Castonnier tells of her experience in Germany, where 
she was forced to work as a scullery maid; Louis Creveaux offers to 
help her with her suitcase, but Sylvaine refuses his offer. Sylvaine 
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later meets her friend Michelle Neyroud in a village street, and they 
discuss atrocities committed by the Germans. Louis appears and 
offers Sylvaine a pair of expensive gloves; Sylvaine again rejects him. 
Back in the tavern numerous brief encounters take place. The 
German radio operator Sylvester discusses wireless technology with 
Major Mihlstein; Castonnier chides two French gendarmes for their 
cowardice; Sergeant Sprenger reports that he was shot at while riding 
his motorcycle; a drunken old woman, known as "La Soularde" enters, 
muttering to herself; Sylvaine serves Sylvester a glass of wine, and 
discovers that not all German soldiers are bestial; Castonnier tells 
Sylvaine to warn Marcel Neyroud, a resistance fighter, that the 
Germans are looking for him. In the rectory of the local church, 
Michelle Neyroud tells the parish priest Father Francis of the 
Germans’ search for her brother, and the priest agrees to hide him 
temporarily. Sprenger and the German _ soldiers burst into the 
church, but finding nothing, they depart. The next scene finds 
Sylvaine in a cow shed behind her father’s tavern, awaiting the birth 
of a calf. Sylvester startles her with an offer to help. At first 
reluctant even to speak with a German soldier, she agrees to let him 
stay; as Sylvester plays his tin whistle and Sylvaine sings a Christmas 
song, the calf is born. The following scene returns to the plane of 
allegory, as Father Wind, Mother Frost, and Brother Fog speak of the 
way in which the elements work against the welfare of mankind. 
"Nur ein Mensch kann dem anderen helfen" (Humans must turn to 
each other for help), they conclude. Then Louis Creveaux leads a 
Jewish refugee family to escape in Switzerland. But Louis has 
betrayed them; the French gendarmes apprehend them and confiscate 
their money. Louis then offers some money to Mother Frost, who 
rejects it. The act’s final scene portrays Sylvaine and Michelle 
together, as Sylvaine wishes the differences between her and the 
German soldier Sylvester would disappear, because she has fallen in 
love with him. 

At the beginning of Act II, Sprenger discusses the "big operation" 
he has worked out with headquarters. Major Miihlstein is departing 
on Christmas leave, and Sprenger already asserts his leadership of 
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the troops in the village. He tells Sylvester to radio headquarters with 
a request for twenty canisters of gasoline "for special use." 
Meanwhile, Castonnier and Major Mithlstein discover they were in the 
same battle together on opposite sides during World War I. When 
Castonnier asks him why the Germans started another war, Mihlstein 
professes ignorance. "Wir sind Befehlsempfanger" (We just take 
orders), he says. Sylvester and Sylvaine play music on an old 
phonograph and dance a waltz; Louis notes the attention Sylvaine 
pays to Sylvester and tells them, "Ich kénnte Euch mit der Haut 
Zuzammenhahen und langsam verbrennen lassen" (I could sew your 
skins together and slowly burn you alive). Meanwhile, young people 
in the village make preparations for the secret Christmas Eve party. 
Marcel appears and members of the resistance acknowledge him as 
their leader. The resistance fighters have weapons supplied by Louis 
Creveaux; there then ensues a long discussion between Marcel and 
Father Francis on the use of violence to achieve liberation. Louis 
Creveaux appears and warns Marcel that the Germans are on their 
way to inspect the old castle; Marcel suspects Louis of collaboration, 
but the others tell him that Louis's warnings have in the past proved 
helpful. In the next scene, Sprenger inspects the castle and jokes 
about how quickly the place could go up in flames. The next scene 
returns to Castonnier’s tavern, where Sprenger makes final 
preparations for "Operation Fiery Furnace" and gives Sylvester a 
message about the operation to radio to headquarters. Sylvester 
leaves but does not return to the tavern. In the castle, where the 
Christmas Eve party is in progress, a shot rings out, and Sylvester 
appears, warning the celebrants that they are surrounded by German 
troops. The resistance fighters begin to pummel him, but stop when 
they realize he is willing to die with them. At a crossroads near the 
castle, Louis waits to hear the screams of the resistance fighters; 
instead, he hears singing, interrupted only by German machine gun 
fire. The final scene returns to the castle where in the chapel Marcel, 
Francine, Michelle, Francis, Sylvaine, and Sylvester gather round the 
altar; Father Francis raises his arms and offers a prayer for those 
about to die. The Te Deum of St. Ambrose is murmured in the 
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background. After a blackout, the Germans rummage through the 
ruins, counting bodies. They find a German soldier with an icon 
clasped in his hand. "Das braucht er zum Einla§. Aber wenn er 
dann deutsch spricht," sneers Sprenger, "dann schickt man ihn doch 
zum Teufel. Fir uns gibt’s kein Pardon" (He'll need it for an 
admission ticket, but when they find out he speaks German, they'll 
ship him off to the Devil. For us there’s no forgiveness.) In the 
play's final scene, Father Wind, Mother Frost, and Brother Fog speak 
of "the power of the dead." The Germans are departing, and they 
beat a hasty retreat from the village. Louis begs to be taken with 
them, for he fears death at the hands of his countrymen. They leave 
him alone onstage; as he tries to leave, the allegorical figures block 
his path. The realistic characters drive him center stage; he threatens 
to shoot them all. La Soularde tells him simply: "Komm--es ist Zeit" 
(Come--it is time.) He collapses in her arms, and she rocks him 
gently with the words: "Mein Kind, mein Kind" (My child, my child). 
Then, she releases him to the other characters for the execution of 
justice. 

Hilpert’s principal task as director of this play was to create 
effective expression of Zuckmayer’s humanitarian message. To do 
that, he had first of all to envision an appropriate production style. 
The play was essentially a portrayal of evil’s effect upon the world and 
a preachment for the need of love which transcended evil’s power. 
Hilpert stated in the production program that he situated the play 
"outside political and geographical boundaries," where mankind was 
adrift, "with no guiding lodestar." Given mankind’s exposed situation, 
the play advocated man’s embrace of a universal, all-encompassing 
love to achieve a sublime, inner freedom. While the play exhibited the 
usual Zuckmayer strengths of effective dialogue in realistic situations, 
Hilpert realized as well that it suffered from "a profusion of character 
and incident" (Garten 198). The director therefore sought ways to 
unite incident and character with the play's humanitarian theme of 
transcendence. 

He staged the play on a neutral space where he could pace the 
incidents rapidly. Designer Jan Schlubach’'s unit set called for two 
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playing levels, the lower one primarily for realistic scenes, the upper 
one for scenes in which the allegorical figures appeared. Realistic 
characters sometimes entered or exited from the upper level, but 
realistic scenes mostly took place below. Stage props, partitions, 
groundrows, and other scenic devices set and located the scenes; the 
devices were changed during brief blackouts. A large photographic 
projection of the Savoy Alps remained in the background throughout 
the performance. The set thus took the form of wide-based triangle; 
openness of the mountains was uppermost at the extreme rear of the 
stage, the upper playing area was reserved mostly for allegorical 
figures, and below that the lower playing area was restricted to 
individualized areas defined by light. 

Inside this neutral space Hilpert employed blocking more detailed 
and specified than in any previous Zuckmayer production. Realistic 
scenes involving large numbers of people he staged in intricate detail; 
at one particular juncture in the first tavern scene, for instance, there 
were five separate blocking instructions for the French gendarmes as 
they filed past Sprenger (Fritz Eberth), each one of them taking from 
him a proffered cigarette; for Sylvaine (Hilde Krahl) as she served 
wine first to Sylvester (Friedrich Schoenfelter) and then to Sprenger 
after he had joined Sylvester at a table stage left; and finally for Louis 
Creveaux (Michael Grahn) as he hovered in the half-light upstage, 
eavesdropping on conversations. In long discussion scenes, blocking 
contributed to a sense of natural conversation. A good example is the 
following exchange between Father Francis (Alois Garg) and Marcel 
Neyroud (J6ns Andersson): 


FRANCIS: Du weift, Marcel, da®B ich zu Euch 
halte. Und da ich die 4uferen Folgen 
nicht fiirchte. Aber da sind andere 
Dinge--die fiirchte ich. 


MARCEL: Wovon sprichst Du jetzt? 
FRANCIS: Von den Waffen. Ihr habt hier eine 


Zuflucht gefunden, das ist in 
Ordnung. Aber werden hier Waffen 
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MARCEL: 


FRANCIS: 


FRANCIS: 


MARCEL: 


FRANCIS: 


MARCEL: 


FRANCIS: 


versteckt, von vielen Handen, und wer 
das Versteck wei, kann sie benutzen. 
Das ist nicht in Ordnung! Ich bin fir 
den Widerstand--aber ich bin nicht fiir 
Meuchelmord. 


Ziehst Du Geiselmord vor? 


Darauf muff ich Dir keine Antwort 
geben. Ich kenne die Aktions- 
gruppen, Marcel, besonders_ die 
unseren hier, in den Savoyer Bergen, 
da gibt viele wie Dich, Patrioten und 
Freiheitskampfer. Aber, da sind auch 
andere. Jede Bewegung, die sich 
verbergen muf,zieht die Lichtscheuen 
an. Die werden morden um des 
Mordens willen, und sich dann auf 
den Widerstand herausreden. 


You know, Marcel, that I am one of 
you. And that I’m not afraid of the 
obvious consequences. But there are 
other things which I am afraid of. 


What are you talking about now? 


The weapons. You've made a hideout 
here, and that’s all right. But the 
weapons are hidden here by many 
hands, and anyone who knows where 
the hideout is can use them. That's 
not all right. I'm for the resistance, 
but I'm not for murder. 


You prefer assassination? 


I don't have to answer that one. I 
know these action groups, Marcel, 
especially these of ours here in the 
Savoy mountains. There are many 
like you, patriots and freedom 
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fighters. But there are others, too. 
Every movement that hides itself 
shuns the light. They will murder for 
the sake of murder, and then say they 
did it for the resistance. 


In this scene, Jéns Andersson as Marcel had been quite active, 
crossing first to Michelle (Tatiana Ivanov), then to Castonnier 
(Adalbert Gausche), and finally to Francine (Christine KayBler), then 
sitting on a bench stage left. Alois Garg as Francis had meanwhile 
remained standing. At "the weapons," he joined Marcel on the bench, 
creating a sense of natural interchange. Up to this point these two 
characters had been seen only once before, and briefly. Their 
naturalness of movement and dialogue helped establish the 
supposition that they had known each other for years, and that they 
had frequently had such discussions. 

Scenes like the one above presented the lives of ordinary people 
under extraordinary circumstances. Hilpert wanted actors to react 
with one another in an easy familiarity conveying the feeling of village 
life. Sylvaine and Michelle, for example, had known each other since 
early childhood. In their brief scene near the beginning of the play 
that relationship had to be established immediately. Christine 
KayBler (who played Michelle) stated that she had never met Hilde 
Krahl before October of 1950 when rehearsals began, and she was 
intimidated by Krahl’s reputation in the Third Reich as a film actress. 
Hilpert treated both actresses equally and encouraged them to work 
on their scenes without him in order to develop a "natural" style of 
dialogue. Hilpert wanted reactions based upon their friendship and 
mutual concern in an effort to convey the village’s solidity. The acting 
not only sharpened the production’s focus upon life in the village; it 
also established three-dimensional identities for characters who 
undergo little change in the play. As written, Francis and Marcel 
merely represent viewpoints opposed to one another; Sprenger and 
Creveaux personify evil. Yet onstage these characters appeared as 
human beings. Dialogue was exchanged at a leisurely pace within a 
scene, even though the scenes progressed cinematically and the 
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overall tempo of the production was very fast. As a result, a character 
like Sprenger appeared human in the service of evil, rather than as 
a personification of evil. Hilpert wanted no critical distance or 
evaluation of Sprenger; he wanted the audience to be fascinated in the 
great tradition of villains like Franz Moor in Schiller’s Die Rduber. 
Such a villain was without redemption yet one who caused the 
audience to recognize evil within themselves. Sprenger resembled 
Bruno Mechelke, whom Hilpert had played as a young actor in 
Hauptmann’s Die Ratten. 

The combination of strong characters, realistic yet understated 
dialogue exchange, rapid scene changes, and detailed blocking on the 
lower playing areas contrasted strongly with the static quality of the 
cosmic atmosphere on the upper level. This contrast gave the 
production, in the words of critic Johannes Stief, a "stylized 
naturalism." Hilpert’s use of lighting carried the stylization further, 
as actors entering the brightly lit downstage playing area from under 
the upper stage did so suddenly, appearing as if "out of nowhere." 
Production photographs in the archives of the Deutsches Theater in 
G6éttingen show Michael Grahn standing in half-light at the edge of 
the downstage playing area: he was literally an outsider in the small 
community. On the upper level, allegorical figures stood under 
lighting instruments directly above them; no side lighting was on 
the upper level, nor did Hilpert attempt any color modification in the 
lighting there. In fact, there was very little color at all in this 
production. Set and costume tones were muted grays, browns, and 
greens. Even in the final conflagration scene there was no color 
modification in the stage lighting to indicate or imply the fire. 
Hilpert’s stylization was indeed stark and spare. The monochromatic 
approach was an ironic holdover from the Nazi days, when "the 
former teacher prevailed on the stage," in Herbert Ihering’s phrase, 
and his productions evinced a "sober pedantry" (20). 

The siark contrast between light and darkness was a visual 
parallel for the contrast between good and evil, in keeping with 
Zuckmayer’s metaphysical intent. Zuckmayer felt the director's 
stylized approach was altogether proper for what he wanted to say as 
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a playwright. "He was able to bring out that which I had at the 
beginning only a vague notion of," he told critic Heinz Koch later. The 
production, he said, had conveyed "the perpetual release of powers 
overcoming a cruel time, ringing the chimes of reconciliation. .. ." 
Hilpert’s production unfortunately did not compensate for problems 
inherent in the script. In fact, the production may have exacerbated 
some of them. A good example, said critic Gerhard Sanden, is the 
play’s opening scene, where the courtroom atmosphere "created a 
rational basis for judgement" in the mind of the audience. 
Zuckmayer’s verse and Hilpert’s stark staging unintentionally 
distanced the audience from the characters, causing them to view 
events analytically, according to critic Alfred Happ. 

Neither Zuckmayer nor Hilpert had wanted to engage the 
audience's’ _ critical faculty. They did not want a Brechtian 
performance. What they wanted was a demonstration of the 
playwright’s "unrestrained struggle for the simple good, his simple 
belief in the conciliatory power of love, and his inherent reverence for 
supernatural powers in whose name man may feel himself redeemed" 
(Sanden, Die Welt). Hilpert emphasized the conciliatory power of love 
by casting the same actress (Mila Kopp) in the roles of Mother Frost 
and La Soularde. Yet audiences were confused by the consolation 
offered by a mother who spoke first in arid verse, and then as La 
Soularde muttered drunken curses to her illegitimate offspring. 
Likewise inconvincing was Francis Leroy, the village priest. His views 
were supposed to be in strong, positive contrast to those of the 
Marxist Marcel Neyroud. Certainly the contrast in their views was 
apparent; the scenes in which both characters appeared were 
effectively staged and well performed. But Francis Leroy left 
audiences, according to Gerd Schulte, "with a kind of pathos." The 
scenes lacked focus, and they set up an imbalance in the entire 
production. At one extreme there was critical, rational analysis, and 
at the other a quagmire of sentiment. Such extremes paralleled the 
unfortunate extremes between the rational and cosmic, which created 
a "wobbling back and forth. . .(between) the earthly sphere and the 
supernatural realm . . . and the incongruence between the two is the 
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source of the play's substantial weakness" (Stresau, Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung). 

Despite the play's lack of concrete focus, its stylistic 
inconsistencies, and its simplistic metaphysical premise, Der Gesang 
im Feuerofen helped Zuckmayer renew himself among audiences and 
critics (it had thirty one other productions during the 1950-1951 
season). It established Hilpert "on a theatre island in Gédttingen" 
where he ruled as "an enlightened despot of undecorative realism and 
honest earnestness" for the remainder of his career (Melchinger 5). It 
also locked both artists into a way of thinking whose innocuousness 
preserved their political acceptability as the 1950s progressed. The 
"Cold War" which accelerated with the blockade of Berlin in 1948 
became an icy reality for all Germans in 1949 as separate German 
states emerged. The Stalinist purges of the early 1950s spread to the 
German Democratic Republic, where economic conditions steadily 
worsened. On 17 June 1953, workers in East Berlin staged a revolt 
against the ruling regime and Soviet tanks clambered in to suppress 
them. The result was an intensified polarity between East and West, 
encouraged by rhetoric emanating from an anti-Communist hysteria in 
the United States. The United States was itself engaged in military 
action against Communist-controlled North Korea; West Germany re- 
armed and joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. "Safe" and 
reliable theatre artists who propounded a metaphysical, non- 
collectivist, non-proletarian utopia were harmless and _ therefore 
encouraged. Brecht’s plays were meanwhile boycotted in West 
Germany. His opposition to Western-style democracy and his avowal 
of Marxism made him a persona non grata in most of the Federal 
Republic; since Brecht’s plays were in official disfavor, plays like Der 
Gesang im Feuerofen filled the void. Zuckmayer sensed that fact, 
and later stated that he was not completely content with the play. 


Nobody can always write good plays, and naturally there are 
plays of mine I'm not too fond of. There are even some of 
which today I completely reject, and say I wish I'd never 
written them. But there are others I like a lot. One, for 
example, is the now forgotten Der Gesang im Feuerofen. 
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After the war I got caught up in going from realistic 
explanations of war, terror, and dictatorships to the 
spiritual explanation of the same thing. I believe I really 
created something beautiful there, which someone will 
rediscover (Erne 211). 
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Chapter 11 


Ulla Winblad 


Many premieres were to follow Der Gesang im Feuerofen at the 
Deutsches Theater in Géttingen. Hilpert’s limited market forced the 
director to bring out new plays regularly in order to survive. In 1951 
alone Hilpert produced twenty one premieres (Kaiser 19). Some of 
them were noteworthy: Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire and 
Lorca’s Yerma are in that category. Other, more commercially 
oriented premieres like Max Kommerell’s Die Gefangenen and Charles 
Morgan's The Burning Glass served mainly to improve Hilpert’s cash 
flow at the box office (Hering 21). The large number of premieres, 
however, diminished overall quality of artistic work; the numerous 
premieres attracted publicity and generated interest beyond the 
immediate G6dttingen area, but they shortened rehearsal periods for 
other productions and raised production costs for scenic and costume 
construction. Hipert’s policy of presenting new plays was part of a 
general trend in West Germany during the 1950s; Siegfried Melchinger 
has estimated that over a thousand new plays were submitted to 
theatres during that time, and hundreds were performed (4). Most of 
them had been forbidden under the Nazis; since the Nazis had 
attempted to isolate German theatre life and restrict severely the 
repertoires of all German theatres, there was a dammed-up interest 
especially in foreign playwrights. Giradoux, Anouilh, Cocteau, Sartre, 
and Camus had wide followings; T.S. Eliot and Christopher Fry were 
English favorites, later followed by John Osborne. The aforementioned 
Tennessee Williams competed with Arthur Miller for most 
performances by an American playwright on German stages; Miller and 
Williams, however, had to overcome the initially huge popularity of 
Thornton Wilder in West Germany, whose The Skin of Our Teeth was 
nearly as popular as Zuckmayer’s Des Teufels General in the 
immediate postwar years. Besides Zuckmayer and Wolfgang Borchert 
only the Swiss playwrights Friedrich Diirrenmatt and Max Frisch 
among German-language playwrights gave foreign authors much 
competition. Brecht’s plays were largely absent from West German 
stages, as we have seen, due to the consequences of political conflicts 
between East and West. Most of Brecht’s major plays had premiered 
in the 1940s and 1950s, but they reached West German stages in 
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significant numbers only after the midpoint of the decade. Brecht was 
"an eternal non-conformist" who was viewed in the West as "the 
depraved villain of some anti-Communist comic strip" (Esslin 37). 

In the East, ironically, his plays likewise appeared infrequently. 
Brecht was caught in the "formalist" debate surrounding Soviet 
insistence upon Socialist Realism. Soviet pressure on artists in East 
Germany to conform was enormous, and in the final phase of 
Stalinism during the early 1950s Brecht’s plays were in official 
disfavor, even while Brecht himself defended totalitarian policies of 
the German Democratic Republic. The GDR Politburo, however, 
continued to support the Berliner Ensemble in residence at the 
Deutsches Theater in Schumann Strasse, while attacks upon the 
Ensemble’s productions grew more vocal. Its productions of Goethe, 
Lenz, and Kleist were condemned as "fatalistic and pessimistic pictures 
of static conditions" (Hayman 362). Brecht himself complained that 
the Ensemble’s performances in Berlin "have hardly an echo anymore. 
Press critiques appear months after the first performance, and they 
contain nothing save pitiful sociological analysis. The audience is the 
petty bourgoisie of the Volksbiihne, workers comprising barely seven 
percent of it. The effort is hardly worth it unless the style of playing 
we do catches on later, that is, if its didactic quality can someday be 
realized" (Arbeitsjournal 1008). 

Brecht inscribed that lament in his journal on 4 March 1953; the 
next day Stalin died. The Soviet dictator’s death did not signal an 
immediate change for Brecht'’s fortunes, but major changes in 
perceptions of Brecht’s work were soon to follow. In the meantime, 
however, attention focused on the workers’ uprising against the East 
German regime on 17 June 1953. Events on that date precipitated 
the departure from the Berliner Ensemble of many longtime Brecht 
colleagues, friends, and co-workers; the uprising also disillusioned 
Brecht with the East German system and "might well have been a 
contributory factor to his early death" three years later (Esslin 38). In 
1954, however, developments took place which altered the remainder 
of Brecht’s life and attitudes towards his work in both East and West. 
The first took place in the spring, when the Berliner Ensemble moved 
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into their permanent home at the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm (the 
same theatre where Zuckmayer had his first success, Der fréhliche 
Weinberg, and also where Brecht had his, Die Dreigroschenoper). 
There Brecht and his company were able to operate with much greater 
freedom than under Langhoff at the Deutsches. He took eight months 
to prepare Der kaukasische Kreidekreis, for example. Its premiere 
was "the finest theatrical achievement of his life" (Vélker 371). The 
other important event of 1954 was the Ensemble’s appearance in 
Bruges, Amsterdam, and finally in Paris under the auspices of the 
Theater des Nationes festival. There the Ensemble’s production of 
Mutter Courage won first prize as best production and Brecht with 
Erich Engel received the prize for best direction. The festival revealed 
to the "outside" world the kind of work Brecht had envisioned for the 
past twenty years. Roland Barthes had championed his work in the 
magazine Theatre populaire before his arrival; now audiences saw for 
themselves "people onstage behaving like real human beings; there was 
not a trace of ‘acting,” said Carl Weber, then a Brecht assistant. What 
audiences in Paris beheld was a "stunning . . . technical brilliance and 
perfection of every moment. The economy of the set, of every prop 
used, was absolutely overwhelming. . . ." (Weber 101). What Brecht 
had overwhelmed, however, was resistance to his theories and his 
methods. He was completely vindicated. After 1954 Brecht's position 
in Berlin became so secure that he was awarded the "Lenin (formerly 
Stalin) Prize for Peace and Understanding among the Peoples"; his 
plays began to appear more frequently in West German theatres, as 
boycotts against his work in the Federal Republic ceased. Not 
everyone was ready to accept his ideas, however. Directors like Hilpert 
were baffled by Brecht’s approach to acting. 

Brecht viewed acting, for example, in a rational light. He saw an 
actor’s ability to elicit empathy as merely a tool at his disposal, not an 
artistic end in itself. The actor "employs means that anybody with no 
particular acting talent would if he wanted to portray someone else," 
he stated. Actors had traditionally used such means "to give their 
spectators an illusion," a notion which he totally rejected. The actor 
may achieve an empathic response from spectators, he mused, but 
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only during rehearsals. In actual performance, "the actor does not 
allow himself to become completely transformed into the character he 
is playing," but rather "retains the attitude of someone just making 
suggestions" about certain kinds of behavior. This attitude, Brecht 
concluded, was a "socially critical one," and his performance became 
"qa discussion about social conditions with the audience he addresses. 
The actor thereby impels the spectator to justify or get rid of these 
conditions according to what class he belongs to" (Gesammelte Werke 
15, 346). To Hilpert the actor was not an agent of social change but 
an agent in service to the playwright. He called upon the actor to 
surrender his own ego and to become the means by which the 
playwright expressed his ideas. If the playwright’s idea was social 
change, Hilpert agreed with Brecht. But he disagreed with the notion 
that the actor should retain a detachment towards the character. "The 
soul of the actor must always be present," he stated, "attentive to and 
in unison with the (playwright’s) dialogue. Otherwise the actor may 
be merely mimicking ... ." ("Noch immer" n. pag.). "I have had 
occasion to discuss with Brecht his theory (about acting)," Hilpert 
noted, "And I have read a lot of his writings. It seems to me that as 
a director he doesn’t trouble himself too much with his own theories. 
It had probably become clear to him as a director that an actor must 
stay inside the character and not beside it" (Liebe zum Theater 104). 
There is no record of any discussion between Hilpert and Brecht, but 
the above remarks sufficiently evince the wide disparity of their views. 
While Brecht was interested in the outward manifestations of the 
actor's work, Hilpert was convinced that actors had a metaphysical 
function, because they "carried the picture of the eternal inner world 
in their souls" (Gedanken zum Theater 33); in Brecht’s view, actors 
drew a picture "of social relationships prevailing between people of a 
given period" (Gesammelte Werke 346). 

Brecht's readiness to revise and rewrite his own plays, however, 
made a favorable impression in Hilpert. Brecht had completed Mutter 
Courage in 1939, for example, and it had premiered in Zurich in 
1942. Brecht "re-premiered" it with numerous revisions in 1949 at the 
Deutsches Theater in Berlin, and revised it yet again for another "re- 
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premiere" in Munich. Hilpert was intrigued by the process, and 
persuaded Zuckmayer to revise Bellman for a similar "re-premiere" in 
1952 at the Deutsches Theater in Géttingen. Hilpert was familiar with 
the play because he had originally planned to premiere it with Paula 
Wessely at the Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna. When the Nazi 
annexation altered those plans, Zuckmayer took the play to Ziirich 
where it finally opened but ran for only one performance. It failed, 
Zuckmayer felt, not only because Hilpert was not there to direct it but 
also because the eoponymous hero was too much involved in the play’s 
political action of courtly intrigue. Bellman was a poet and musician, 
and as a character he could only comment on the action. That 
observation at first had a Brechtian ring to it, but neither Zuckmayer 
nor Hilpert were ready to embrace any suggestion of Brecht’s politically 
committed theatre. What Hilpert wanted first of all was a play he 
could bill as a "new" Zuckmayer work to help his box office, and 
secondly a statement of the humanitarian ideals which he and 
Zuckmayer both shared. Such a statement was what both men 
believed to be the greatest need in the German theatre of 1952. It 
seemed like a good idea at the time. In the new version, completed 
in 1953, Ulla Winblad exchanged places in the title with Bellman, and 
Bellman remained primarily a poetic figure uninvolved in politics. Ulla 
Winblad, however, became a figure who moved back and forth 
between the musical world of her lover and the political world of the 
court. Changes in the play’s structure and focus derived from that 
initial displacement, and accorded subsequently with the metaphysical 
viewpoints of director and playwright. 

The action of Ulla Winblad like its predecessor took place in 
Sweden between the years of 1771 and 1792, during the reign of 
Gustav III]. There was thus a similarity to other Zuckmayer works, 
for the playwright used historical incident and had woven around it 
an imagined plot and cast of characters. But Zuckmayer did not 
"historify" the action as Brecht did; he used history because it was 
familiar to his audience: this play shared the same material as 
Strindberg’s Gustav III; Giuseppe Verdi's operatic treatment of the 
period, A Masked Ball, was even better known. Music was extremely 
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important in Ulla Winblad, although it was not operatic. It became the 
metaphysical bridge between characters and action, and a metaphor for 
the life of Carl Michael Bellman,"a national hero" in Sweden, "whose 
songs," said Zuckmayer, "are as well known to Swedes as ‘Silent 
Night’ and ‘The Lorelei’ are to Germans." 

Carl Michael Bellman was born in 1740 in Stockholm and 
became known (largely through his association with Gustav III) as "the 
Swedish Anacreon," whose songs and poetry praised wine and women. 
He had published a number of his songs under the title Fredman’s 
Epistles by the time Gustav III had ascended to the Swedish throne. 
Bellman wrote poems and songs in the king’s honor, and the king 
awarded him a court position in 1776. From 1776 until Gustav's 
assassination in 1792, Bellman was prosperous and productive. With 
the death of his patron his fortunes declined; he died in poverty, after 
a_ brief stay in debtors’ prison, on 11 February 1795. Ulla Winblad 
was the subject of many Bellman songs, but she remains a matter of 
historical (and in this case, dramaturgical) conjecture. In Bellman’s 
songs, Zuckmayer recognized strains of the same humanitarian 
message he had sought to portray in Der Gesang im Feuerofen. The 
songs presented Zuckmayer with an effective means to deliver that 
message. In rewriting the play Zuckmayer arranged Bellman’s songs 
to comment upon the political action surrounding the central 
characters; he interpolated fourteen Bellman songs into the script, all 
of which were sung by a roving band of musicians, at times singing 
and playing by themselves, at other times singing and playing in 
accompaniment to the actor playing Bellman. When Bellman sang the 
songs, the character simply stepped out of the play’s action and joined 
the musicians. Other characters in the play had no contact with the 
musicians at all. The musicians were to be seen as figures who 
existed only in Bellman’s imagination. The music thus became the 
play's principal structural device. Scenes of court intrigue or of 
political discussion were juxtaposed with music and "down-to-earth" 
interchanges involving Bellman and his companions. Zuckmayer 
employed this structure to contrast the eternal values of love and 
beauty expressed in the songs with the transience and venality of the 
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political world. 

Hilpert premiered Ulla Winblad in Géttingen on 17 October 
1953. What follows here is a brief summary of the plot with little 
reference to Zuckmayer’s interpolation of the Bellman songs. Detailed 
discussion of those interpolations, and how Hilpert staged them, will 
follow the plot summary. 

Bellman and Ulla Winblad have spent the night at a tavern in a 
fishing village near Stockholm. Meanwhile, Ulla’s friend Cajsa Lisa 
has invited Baron Lindkrona to the village for a picnic, knowing that 
the Baron is infatuated with Ulla. At the picnic, Lindkrona proposes 
marriage to Ulla; she rejects him at first, but later decides to accept 
the nobleman’s offer. She does so with mixed feelings, for she is 
deeply in love with Bellman: she hopes that Lindkrona’s wealth and 
position will enable her to keep Bellman out of debtors’ prison. At 
the wedding scene in the Lindkrona palace Bellman’s musician 
companions appear, singing refrains of Bellman’s "Wedding Song." 
Then two noblemen appear, and they plead with Lindkrona to join 
them in their plot against the newly crowned King Gustav III. 
Bellman meanwhile enjoys the patronage of Countess Schroderheim, 
who acquaints him with court life in and with King Gustav in 
particular. Gustav is an "enlightened" ruler, which earns him the 
enmity of certain aristocrats. Gustav and Bellman become great 
friends. When Bellman and his companions interrupt a posh garden 
party (attended by Ulla and Lindkrona), Gustav is delighted. 
Lindkrona realizes that Ulla will never really belong to him as long as 
she has any contact with Bellman, and as long as Bellman enjoys the 
king's protection he also enjoys security and a modicum of 
respectability. He joins the aristocratic conspiracy as a means to get 
Bellman out of the way. 

Gustav is aware of a plot against him, but he disregards the 
warnings of Ulla and others and decides to attend a masked ball. 
There, he is assassinated. Lindkrona orders Ulla placed under house 
arrest and has Bellman imprisoned. When Ulla learns of Bellman’s 
plight (he not only is incarcerated but also dying of consumption), 
she bribes the chief of police to spirit Bellman out of jail, and 
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arranges to sail with Bellman to asylum in France. She arrives in the 
fishing village where the play began, discovering Bellman asleep and 
deathly ill. She awakens him with one of his songs; he revives long 
enough to finish a verse of the song, and to propose a_ toast to the 
rising sun. He dies in her arms just as the ship on which they were 
to have sailed to France appears on the horizon. 

Zuckmayer had responded enthusiastically to Hilpert’s idea for 
revising the old Bellman script, especially since Hilpert had convinced 
two well known actors of outstanding talent to play the lead roles. 
They were Carl Raddatz and Brigitte Horney; both had had substantial 
careers in films, and Horney had worked extensively with Hilpert in 
Berlin in the 1930s. She had made her Berlin debut, in fact, in a 
Zuckmayer-Hilpert collaboration, playing the role of Nurse Ferguson 
in their production of Kat in 1931. Zuckmayer seemed eager to 
rewrite the script and to have it ready for the opening of the 1952 
season. In a letter to Hilpert dated 17 May 1952, the playwright 
stated: 


Once again I’m back to Ulla, and with a great deal of joy 
and pleasure; I will definitely have it ready, and maybe even 
this summer, but I have a panicky anxiety about the "date," 
that is, about the responsibility which accompanies your 
opening of the season with it, with all the engagements and 
preparations you must make. I think it’s possible, even 
probable, that I can get the play to you before you all leave 
on vacation, end of June or beginning of July, but I’m really 
reluctant to promise anything for fear of having promised 
it by a certain date. Then I get nervous, and that doesn’t do 
anything for a healthy and correct working situation, but 
instead hinders and irritates it. I really believe I'll be able 
to take care of it soon, but you know what kind of subtle 
and unaccountable circumstances, influences, and forces 
affect the success and completion of productive work. 
Sometimes it flows along without obstruction to the wide 
delta, and sometimes it must overcome resistances, locks, 
or break through dams about which one had hitherto been 
unaware. I shy away from any solid agreement about 
performances or rehearsal dates. 
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Zuckmayer continued to "shy away" from dates for the next year. As 
a result, Ulla Winblad did not go into rehearsal until 21 September 
1953. Hilpert had no choice but to wait for Zuckmayer’s revisions, 
even though he had hoped Ulla Winblad could give his box office a 
needed stimulus in 1952. When the script finally began to take shape 
in the summer of 1953, Hilpert wrote Zuckmayer: 


The Bellman section which I have in my hands has made 
an uncommonly strong impression on me. I look forward 
to working on it. The only thing is, I believe you may have 
too many songs init.... 


Raddatz has foresworn all films in order to be here for the 
premiere on October 17... . Biggy has not written me yet 
(but) the role is sure to excite her. And maybe there are 
laws in America which will allow her (to come back)..... 


"Biggy" was Brigitte Horney, who by 1953 was living in New York with 
her mother, the psychologist Karen Horney. If there were any legal 
difficulties involved (as Hilpert seemed to imply), they were overcome, 
for Horney returned to Gottingen in September to begin work on the 
play. 

With the participation of both Raddatz and Horney assured, 
Hilpert and Zuckmayer were hopeful that Ulla Winblad would convey 
their humanitarianism in a different way than had Der Gesang im 
Feuerofen. They felt, for example, that Der Gesang im Feuerofen 
had not effectively contrasted different realms of human experience. 
Zuckmayer thus placed emphasis on Bellman’s | music, which he 
thought would draw a distinction between a "consciously _ trivial 
foreground action (somewhat like an opera libretto)" which involved 
the "realistic" characters engaged in political intrigue, and the "fairy 
tale" characters involved in Bellman’s music. The music held what 
they felt was "the kernel of truth" ("Wie Ulla entstand" 3). 
Communicating that kernel of truth was the task of Raddatz, usually 
in scenes with Horney, and in musical scenes involving the chorus of 
characters "springing from Bellman’s surroundings and imagination" 
(Director’s Book 2). 
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A major concern in this production was therefore the 
performance of the chorus of musician-actors. The strong contrast 
between the world of Bellman and the world of the court required, 
Hilpert felt, a kind of improvisatory performance in scenes involving 
Bellman and the chorus. He staged the prologue, for example, almost 
haphazardly. One by one the chorus members entered from the pit 
and began conversing with one another on the front stage, continuing 
to put on their costumes while the main curtain remained closed, 
with the house lights still set at full. The performance of the prologue 
began when Appelstubbe (played by Rudi Schmitt) told the ushers to 
close the doors and called to the stage manager to bring down the 
house lights. Hilpert broke up the speeches of Appelstubbe and 
Jergen Puckel (Kurt Zips) to convey the impression that these 
characters were improvising the prologue. In Hilpert’s version, the 
opening of the prologue reads as follows: 


APPELSTUBBE: Guten Abend. Ist ja'n ganz 
schénes Haus heute. 
TurschlieBer! In drei 
Minuten lassen Sie 
niemanden mehr herein, 
dann fangt das Stick an. 
Momentan sind wir, 
sozusagen, im Ubergang-- 


JERGEN PUCKEL: Bifchen iibertrieben, Dein 
Buckel-- 


APPELSTUBBE: Ist ja mein Buckel, nicht 
Deiner. Wir sind namlich 
lauter Leute, von denen es 
nicht ganz sicher ist, ob sie 
wirklich gelebt haben, oder 
ob der Bellman sie sich nur 
ausgedacht hat-- 


JERGEN PUCKEL: Er selbst aber, der Bellman, 
der hat gelebt, und was 
noch schlimmer ist, dieser 


APPELSTUBBE: 


JERGEN PUCKEL: 


APPELSTUBBE: 


JERGEN PUCKEL: 


APPELSTUBBE: 


(APPELSTUBBE: 


JERGEN PUCKEL: 


APPELSTUBBE: 


Mensch hat sein Leben lang 
Musik gemacht und Lieder 
gedichtet, in denen wir alle 
vorkommen, und die wir 
hier singen sollen, woriiber 
wir ein bifichen aufgeregt 
sind, dann wir sind ja 
eigentlich keine Sanger-- 
Sondern Schauspieler. 


Na? 
Wieso? 
Na, nun red’ schon weiter. 


Und es ist bekannt, da die 
Schauspieler haufig nicht 
singen k6nnen, und die 
Sanger noch haufiger nicht 
spielen. Was aber richtige 
Komédianten sind, _ die 
sollten alles kOnnen, wenn 
es sein muf. 


Good evening. Hey, good 
house tonight. Ushers! In 
three minutes don't let 
anybody else in. That's 
when we'll start. Right 
now, we're sort of in 
transition... 
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That hump of yours is sort of exaggerated-- 


Well, it's my hump, not 
yours. We're just people, 
about whom it is not clear 
whether or not we actually 
lived, or whether or not 
Bellman just made us up. 
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JERGEN PUCKEL: But Bellman himself, he 
really did live. And what's 
worse, he made music his 
whole life long, music in 
which we're mentioned, 
music we're supposed to 
sing and be excited about, 
even though we're not really 
singers... 


APPELSTUBBE: But actors. 
JERGEN PUCKEL: So? 
APPELSTUBBE: Huh? 

JERGEN PUCKEL: Well, go on, go on. 


APPELSTUBBE: It is well known that actors 
cannot sing, and _ that 
singers cannot act. But real 
comedians can do it all, if 
they. have —toinay «2 
(Director’s Book 2a). 


Hilpert himself wrote the lines about Appelstubbe’s hump, as well as 
the others by Jergen Puckel interrupting Appelstubbe’s speech. Such 
byplay continued throughout the production whenever the chorus, 
composed of Appelstubbe, Jergen Puckel, Movitz, Mollberg, and Wetz, 
appeared. Hilpert’s improvisatory banter contrasted strongly with the 
intentionally stiff expressions exchanged by characters in the world of 
the court. 

Hilpert’s work with Carl Raddatz was equally important, and the 
director paid close attention to scenes in which Raddatz appeared, 
even going so far as to work with Raddatz individually--something he 
rarely did with an actor. Raddatz later credited his work with 
Hilpert as saving his career in the theatre. "The years of working 
before a camera and microphone, a kind of safety net artistically, had 
spoiled me," he admitted. He described the role creation process 
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I arrived in Géttingen with the lines learned, for the 
rehearsals had already started. That began a period for me 
which was unforgettable. Fear? After the first couple of 
minutes all the tightness and reluctance were gone, as if I 
had never stopped working in the theatre. And it was him! 
Hilpert! There flowed from him a peace, a clarity, a 
sovereignty, a power of insight into the role and the actor, 
a cleverness, a love, and such a warm-heartedness, that 
work became a delight.... Then, with the premiere right 
before me, it came back. Fear? ‘No,’ I told Hilpert, ‘I can’t 
sell these apples of mine. They're still green.’ Boy,’ he said 
to me, "You always want too much! Oskar Sauer once said 
that no actor should have more than eighty percent of his 
role by opening night. You've got to trust to the benevolent 
graces. Look, if I spit on you and pinch your behind before 
you go out there, how can anything go wrong?’ And nothing 
went wrong. Because of Hilpert I found my way back to the 
theatre (82-83). 


Hilpert wanted a looseness in Raddatz’s performance, a kind of 
recklessness to contrast with actors playing such roles as Count von 
Schréderheim, prime minister to Gustav III. Eberhard Miller-Elmau 
played that role, and during a personal interview, his description of 
Hilpert differed substantially from Raddatz's: 


By the second rehearsal he expected you to be off book, and 
to have all the blocking memorized. And he expected you 
to do something with the scene. Right or wrong, it didn't 
matter much at that point, but he did expect you to start 
working with it. He sat there in total silence; that way he 
forced actors to come up with something, without him 
telling us what to do next. He expected you to begin... . 
He’d ask us, ‘What are your problems with this scene, or in 
this role?’ But that was always afterwards. . 


Hilpert’s approach to the staging was based (like the acting) on 
the principle of contrast. Characters from the Bellman world entered 
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the world of the court only under the auspices of Bellman’s music. 
A good example is the picnic scene in the first act, when the strains 
of "The Walking Song" were heard, interrupting conversations between 
Ulla, Lindkrona, and the Russian military attache Zabotin. After two 
lines of the song (sung offstage), Bellman appeared, joined gradually 
first by Wetz and then by other chorus members. After the song was 
finished, the chorus joined the others, and Bellman made 
introductions. But only Mollberg spoke with Zabotin and Lindkrona; 
the others hungrily eyed the food brought for the picnic. The 
technique was similar when Ulla officially became part of the court 
world in the following scene, and the strains of a Bellman song 
interrupted the proceedings. The chorus appeared downstage singing 
"The Wedding Song" in honor of Ulla’s marriage. Then Mollberg 
briefly entered the courtly world, giving Ulla a poem especially 
composed for her by Bellman. He then rejoined the chorus and left 
Ulla onstage; she followed their exit with her eyes, realizing that she 
was cut off from Bellman, his music, and ultimately from his "world 
of imagination and love." 

Zuckmayer envisioned the manipulation of stage space similar to 
Jan Schlubach’s design for Der Gesang im Feuerofen; he suggested 
the same manipulation in the design for Ulla Winblad. He suggested 
a "front stage" and a "rear stage" arrangement to facilitate the 
distinction between the world of Bellman and the world of the court. 
On the front stage he wanted Bellman and _ his chorus of musicians to 
make their entrances; scenes at Lindkrona’s estate or at the court of 
Gustav III were to take place in the rear stage area. Zuckmayer also 
called for a constant level of lighting upstage, to convey the "northern 
sky of spring and summer," and he stated that settings should remain 
simple and easily changed during blackouts. Hilpert followed 
Zuckmayer’s suggestions in the design and added a few innovations 
of his own. He had Schlubach divide the rear stage into two levels, 
the upper level facilitating sight lines for large scenes such as the 
garden party and for the masked ball scene in which Gustav gets 
killed. Zuckmayer's "front stage" was extended from the stage apron 
over the orchestra pit. Members of the chorus and "low" characters 
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like Cajsa Lisa made their entrances from the pit; characters from 
the political world entered and exited from door frames stage right on 
the rear stage, or from step units stage left. Hilpert used a sky 
lighting effect on the cyclorama upstage; he also employed color 
modification when lighting playing areas downstage. The rear stage 
was dominated by the blue tones of the cyclorama; the front stage 
area was more warmly lit, thus helping to distinguish the realms of 
action. Costumes had a symbolic significance: in the first scene Ulla 
literally had no clothes at all (Bellman had used them as a deposit to 
pay for their room at the inn, and she appears wrapped in a bed 
sheet). Her clothes became more elaborate as she became more deeply 
involved in the world of the court. Bellman’s costume meanwhile 
remained the same, even after his friendship with Gustav was well 
established. The costumes created "an expression of two worlds," 
said one critic, "in which Sweden's greatest poet took root: that of 
the people . . . and that of the anacreontic rococo." 

Audience response to the premiere was overwhelmingly positive, 
as reviews of the production took note of the more than forty curtain 
calls at the performance’s conclusion. Response from critics was less 
enthusiastic, although nearly all praised Hilpert and Raddatz. Alfred 
Piillmann spoke for most of his colleagues when he said, "The 
production's success can be attributed to Hilpert, with his instinct for 
theatrical effectiveness. His direction steered the production over the 
shallows of the text." Critics seemed keenly aware of the play's 
literary "weaknesses." "Hilpert gave the play the lyrical breath it 
needed," said Gerd Schulte, noting that many of the scenes closed 
more effectively than a reading of the same would have suggested 
Other critics complained that the play relied too heavily upon the 
production, and that its strongest moments were contained in 
portions written by Carl Bellman, not Carl Zuckmayer. "Instead of 
the usual humanitarianism of Zuckmayer'’s plays," said Willi Fehse, 
"there are theatrical effects, poetry, and reflection. In this mixture 
there is, at any rate, a substantial effect upon the audience." 

Such observations were an ironic compliment to Zuckmayer's 
good sense. By the time he wrote Ulla Winblad, he realized that his 
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humanitarian message came dangerously close to the banal if not 
presented in a highly theatrical manner. While still devoted to the 
ideal of humanitarianism, he had let the humanitarian message in 
Bellman’s songs and poetry speak for itself; he concentrated upon 
writing realistic dialogue around the songs and poetry. His poetic 
vision was then communicated by the contrasts and distinctions 
apparent in Hilpert’s production. Therefore, said a Stuttgart critic the 
production was a "victory for the poetic theatre," since Hilpert had 
recognized the poetic kernel of the play, and knew how to bring it to 
the stage. "It is no wonder that Hilpert always directs Zuckmayer 
premieres." 

Ulla Winblad was the most popular production in the Gottingen 
repertoire during the season of 1953-54, but it received little national 
attention and outside the borders of West Germany it received no 
attention at all. If Zuckmayer and Hilpert had hoped that it might in 
some way compete with Brecht and the Berliner Ensemble they were 
disappointed. Hilpert could claim that Brecht had months of 
rehearsal for the reworking of one of his plays, while he had less than 
eight weeks for Ulla Winblad. Critics did compare Brecht the 
playwright with Zuckmayer; as Siegfreid Mews noted, in the 
mid-1950s Zuckmayer "remained the only living German playwright 
comparable in stature to Brecht" (103). Usually Zuckmayer came up 
short in the comparison because Zuckmayer lacked the theoretical 
innovation and intellectual rigor of Brecht. Even in the 1920s critics 
were comparing Brecht and Zuckmayer, yet Zuckmayer maintained, 
as he did in the 1950s,that he could not write and furthermore did not 
choose to write plays emphasizing thought. Yet Ulla Winblad was 
organized around and emphasized thought; Zuckmayer wanted it, as 
we have already noted, expressed through music. A brief examination 
of how both playwrights employed music in their plays should provide 
a more cogent comparison between their plays and their manner of 
working. 

At first glance, it might appear that Brecht employed music for 
totally different reasons than did Zuckmayer. Viewed in terms of the 
dialectical approach he took, music in Brecht's plays was "in strict 
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separation ... from all other elements" in the play; he wanted the 
music to make a separate contribution to the overall impact of the 
production. The production then became a sum greater than its 
parts, which consisted not only of music, but of lighting, acting, scene 
design, and all other production elements. Music took on a social 
significance because it gave the audience "the chance to criticize 
human behavior from a social point of view." Brecht said that music 
in the Aristotelian theatre was similar to the kind heard in American 
burlesque theatres, "where the public with yells of Take it off!’ forces 
the girls to expose their bodies more and more" (Gesammelte Werke 
15, 475-476). Music in the Aristotelian sense had been an integrated 
part of the process forcing the hero to expose more and more of his 
innermost being. Brecht rejected that kind of musical usage, and so 
did Zuckmayer in Ulla Winblad. Yet Zuckmayer did not share 
Brecht’s viewpoint about the "distancing" purpose of music. Brecht 
saw it as a separate and distinct entity in performance, giving the 
audience a new perspective in its thinking. Where Zuckmayer got his 
music differed from Brecht’s source and therein lies the failure of Ulla 
Winblad. As noted, Brecht had the luxury of long rehearsal periods 
in which he could formulate exactly the kinds of songs he wanted at 
specific moments in the plays, and he enjoyed the further benefit of 
employing superb composers like Kurt Weill, Hanns Eisler, and Paul 
Dessau. Zuckmayer on the other hand attempted to shoehorn music 
written in the late 18th century, in Swedish, into his revised script in 
the hope that the songs might capture the essence of a humanitarian 
alternative to the venality of the court. While the music did provide 
entertaining, digressive interludes, it was dramaturgically dysfunctional 
and failed in any effective way to further the playwright’s metaphysical 
purpose. 
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Chapter 12 
Die Uhr schldgt eins 


Zuckmayer and Hilpert began thinking about the third play of 
what was to become their "metaphysical trilogy" soon after Ulla 
Winblad opened in Gottingen. Zuckmayer stated that he had the basic 
idea of the play, its characters and conflicts in 1953. He made his 
initial notes about the play back at the farm in Vermont, where he 
intended to remain for the foreseeable future. There, during a walk 
in the woods, he began to ponder the significance of the remarkable 
recovery taking place in the Federal Republic of Germany. There 
seemed to him to be an inherent conflict in the Germans’ new 
prosperity when juxtaposed with the suffering, destruction, and 
criminality of World War II. He then envisioned the "basic idea" of the 
play, which was a portrayal of a wealthy family in contemporary 
Germany confronted with and ultimately destroyed by unexorcised 
ghosts from the recent German past. The playwright did not complete 
the play, however, until eight years later. "I need a long time from 
the first notion to the actual creation. Usually I forget things that 
come to me at first, then sometime years later they ripen and come to 
the surface again and overwhelm me ("Gesprach" 231). It was typical 
of Zuckmayer to phrase the experience he had with writing this play 
in terms of "ripeness," although one should note that other events 
simply intervened and took precedence over the completion of Die 
Uhr schldgt eins. 

One was the completion of another play, Das kalte Licht, in 1955 
for Gustaf Griindgens, who had become Intendant of the Deutsches 
Schauspielhaus in Hamburg. Zuckmayer agreed to write a premiere 
for Griimdgens, whose rehabilitation from the Nazi days was complete 
with his prestigious appointment in Hamburg. Griindgens was eager 
to present a Zuckmayer premiere complementary to Schiller’s 
Wallensteins Tod, which was to. be his inaugural production in 
Hamburg. Like the Schiller play, Das kalte Licht was based on 
historical incident and took treason as its theme. It dealt with the 
then well-known atomic espionage case of Klaus Fuchs. A second 
event which prevented Zuckmayer’s return to Die Uhr schldagt eins was 
his decision to settle permanently in Europe. As we have already 
noted, the playwright felt deeply indebted to his adopted homeland, 
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yet he recognized the fact as he turned sixty that he was a European 
and not one who could live the rest of his life in the United States. 
"I was not an American," he stated, "although I had found a home and 
a sense of belonging in Vermont." Stronger, he said, was the sense 
of belonging to a people and a language into which he was born and 
in which he had grown up; he and his wife felt strongly, however, 
that they could not return to Germany. "There was a shadow of a 
ghastly criminality" in Germany under which he could not live (Sum 
559). He felt the shadow did not extend south to Switzerland. There 
in the canton of Wallis, about twenty miles from the Italian border, at 
a height of about 5700 feet, he discovered the village of Saas-Fee. He 
and his wife had first visited the village when they were in transit after 
the Nazi annexation of Austria in 1938. After the war they returned 
fourteen more times, and finally in 1958 purchased a large, rambling 
timbered house on a hill overlooking the village. In that house he 
began once again to think of the "shadow" over a newly prosperous 
Germany and about the play he and Hilpert had initially discussed in 
1953. 

Hilpert had in the meantime remained active in Géttingen and 
had directed in London, Copenhagen, and in cities throughout the 
Federal Republic. He had received the Distinguished Service Cross 
from the government of the Federal Republic in 1954 and had later 
been honored with medals and honorary titles by cities and towns 
where he had worked. He had officially become, in short, one of the 
"grand old men" of German culture. In 1959, a gentleman of similar 
stature in Austria became Intendant of Vienna’s Burg Theater; he was 
Ernst Haussermann, who invited Hilpert and Zuckmayer to present 
one of their premieres at the newly refurbished Burg Theater (it had 
been partially destroyed in the war); Haussermann, like Griindgens in 
Hamburg, was eager to have a Zuckmayer play premiere under his 
auspices. For their part, Zuckmayer and Hilpert were delighted at the 
prospect of a premiere in what was and still remains the most 
venerable theatre in the German-speaking world. The Burg Theater 
had been founded in 1741 by the Empress Maria Theresa. In 1776 
the Emperor Joseph II had placed its ensemble of actors under his 
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protection and had given them all court appointments: they were 
henceforth "Royal and Imperial National Court Actors." In the 19th 
century the Burg had enjoyed an illustrious series of directors, led 
by Joseph Schreyvogel (1814-32), Heinrich Laube (1849-67), and 
Franz von Dingelstedt (1870-81). Given its rich history and tradition, 
the Burg offered artists like Hilpert and Zuckmayer an opportunity to 
work with some of the finest performers in the German-speaking 
theatre. Haussermann's company included Paula Wessely, who had 
been a big star in the Nazi days, and had indeed been given the title 
of "Staatsschauspielerin" by Goering and Goebbels. Her husband, 
Attila Hérbiger, was also a member of the Burg company, as was Peter 
Mosbacher, who had been one of Hilpert’s actors at the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. Paula Wessely was to have played the original Ulla 
Winblad for Hilpert at the Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna; as 
noted earlier, that production moved to Zurich when German troops 
marched into Vienna. 

In Zuckmayer’s mind the play began to take shape around the 
characters which Paula Wessely and her husband might play: 
creatures in the present living in the shadows of the past. Zuckmayer 
comingled the past with the present in the play's subtitle, "a historical 
drama of the present," even though the main title ("the clock strikes 
one") indicated the beginning of a new day. Zuckmayer expounded, 
as he was wont to do, upon that seeming paradox when he said the 
play's action dealt with "human fates in our time, in their deep 
contradictions, in their inescapable unity with all actions, and at the 
same time with the independence of the individual soul. Therefore, 
man is not subject to his surroundings or his circumstances, but is 
in the final analysis in spite of everything, lord of his own soul" 
("Gesprach" 231). It was a familiar Zuckmayerian metaphysical 
analysis, although succinctly stated. The playwright had difficulty, 
however, in forming his metaphysics into authentically dramatic 
shape. That was familiar too; as Hilpert waited for a year to receive 
the final copy of Ulla Winblad, so the director waited two years 
between first draft and final copy of Die Uhr schldgt eins. Zuckmayer 
informed Hilpert in a letter dated 5 July 1961: 
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I have struggled with this material. I had to write this play, 
for better or for worse, knowing full well the dangerous 
lengths I had to go. The deep contradictions of human 
nature, the incomprehensibility of the entanglements of Fate 
(behind which there nevertheless stands a providential 
power) are all a part of the (new play's) theme. 


Zuckmayer and Hilpert had begun to work on the script after the 
playwright had completed a first draft. Correspondence between the 
two men reveals that Hilpert cut fully half the original material, for 
which Zuckmayer expressed his gratitude, although some scholars 
have judged the final product uncharacteristically abrupt. "Whereas 
the former plays" (of the trilogy) tended toward fairly lengthy 
discussions at the cost of dramatic action," noted Mews, "the present 
play achieved the opposite effect by presenting too much action ina 
comparatively brief drama" (120). In the same letter quoted above, 
Zuckmayer termed Hilpert’s abridgements "productive criticism, 
productive stimulation and help. For this play that is especially 
welcome and I cannot tell you how much." Hilpert’s cuts were aimed 
at tightening both the dialogue and scenic structure. At Hilpert'’s 
suggestion, the playwright eliminated some characters, re-arranged 
entrances and exits, and altered relationships among the characters. 
He worked more directly with Hilpert on the script for Die Uhr 
schldgt eins than on nearly any other play he had written. "We 
discussed in the smallest individual details all cuts, all dramaturgical 
questions," Zuckmayer stated. "That way he can grasp the play with 
his imagination, without my influencing him, and we can, in the end, 
control the result" ("Gesprach" 231). The production which they 
presented to Burg Theater audiences on 14 October 1961 may be 
summarized as follows: 

The wealthy industrialist Jorg Holtermann has just presented his 
wife Gudula with the keys to a new Porsche for her birthday when 
their son Gerhard arrives late for the party, and gives his mother an 
expensive amethyst necklace for the occasion. Gudula is shocked to 
discover that the necklace is one which she pawned after the war to 
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help feed the family; she orders Gerhard to return it. Gerhard 
angrily leaves. He goes to the basement hideout of "the golden horde," 
a band of criminals. Their leader is Turo von Heydenkamp, a man 
who was an aristocrat and who during the war had led his regiment 
(also called "the golden horde") in guerilla attacks against the Soviet 
Red Army. His followers now hijack trucks and smuggle arms. Dr. 
Flihvogel, the fiance of Gerhard’s sister Isabel, comes to the 
underground lair and presents Turo with a complete edition of 
Seneca’s works, along with a request that Turo release his hold on 
Gerhard. Turo claims no hold on the boy, but threatens Flithvogel 
with blackmail. He has knowledge of Dr. Fliihvogel's work with the 
SS in concentration camps. The next day, Gudula descends to the 
hideout with an offer to pay for Gerhard’s release. Again Turo claims 
that Gerhard may leave any time he wishes. The next scene finds 
Jorg and Gudula in J6érg’s luxuriously appointed office; they discuss 
the proposed marriage between their daughter and Dr. Flithvogel. 
They are wary of the physician, for they have learned of his Nazi past. 
Jorg leaves for a business meeting in Paris, and Gudula tells Isabel 
that her real father was a Jewish pianist to whom Gudula was briefly 
married in 1933. Their marriage was extremely happy, she tells her 
daughter, but the Nazis put an end to it. To protect her daughter, she 
signed an affidavit claiming that Holtermann was actually Isabel's 
father. Isabel is stunned and leaves the office; Gerhard enters, and 
Gudula begs her son to leave "the golden horde." Gerhard angrily 
accuses his mother of interfering in his affairs and leaves again, this 
time vowing never to return. In the next scene Gudula visits Turo 
in a luxury hotel suite and begs for her son's release. In reply, Turo 
tells her of his own sufferings, how his parents were murdered by 
Bolsheviks, how his experiences in the war have turned him into a 
nihilist, and his only pleasure now is reading Seneca. She in turn 
tells him of her unfortunate first marriage, how the Nazis had beaten 
her Jewish husband nearly to death, and how she gave him, at his 
request, a fatal dose of sleeping pills. Turo tells Gudula that he will 
somehow return Gerhard to her. The two depart, sensing a strong 
attraction for each other. 
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In Act II, a botched hijacking leads Turo to order "the golden 
horde" to head for the nearest border crossing where they may escape 
into France. In the next scene Fliihvogel confesses that he has 
betrayed Turo and the gang to the police. Gudula becomes angry with 
him, for she realizes that she may never see Gerhard (or Turo) again. 
When she learns that both Turo and Gerhard have gone to France to 
join the foreign legion, she begins a mumbled, nearly incomprehensible 
monologue, after which she drives off in her new Porsche, later 
crashing it and killing herself. The next scene shifts to Hanoi, shortly 
after the disastrous French defeat in the battle of Dien Bien Phu, 
where both Turo and Gerhard fought against the Vietnamese. In a 
Hanoi bar, Gerhard kills a fellow legionnaire in a fight over a young 
prostitute. In the play’s final scene Gerhard lies near death in a 
military hospital; he is attended by Sister Ambrosia, who looks 
remarkably similar to his mother. He is suffering from malaria, but 
in the morning he is to face a firing squad. Gerhard is kept alive 
only by the medication given him by Sister Ambrosia: Holtermann 
takes the hypodermic needle and syringe from the nun and injects 
its entire contents into Gerhard’s arm, knowing that such a large 
dosage will kill his son mercifully. Gerhard looks at Sister Ambrosia, 
confusing her with a vision of his mother, and dies in her arms. 

Die Uhr schldgt eins differed markedly from its predecessors in 
the "metaphysical trilogy," primarily because of its emphasis on action 
rather than dialogue or music to propagate its humanitarian message. 
As aresult, the play employed more observed realism than had either 
Der Gesang im Feuerofen or Ulla Winblad; there were no obvious 
dual planes of existence, for example, yet the way the past intruded 
upon the present was manifest proof of Zuckmayer's continuing 
concern with life on both noumenal and phenomenal planes. Careful 
observers also noted that the playwright had once again created 
characters with metaphorical dimensions; the more obvious example 
is the case of Gudula/Sister Ambrosia. Less conspicuous was the 
instance of Turo, who in his Stygian underground milieu and the use 
of his "doomsday book" to expose Fliihvogel seemed at times the devil 
incarnate. To casual observers the play seemed an attempt by an 
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aging playwright to come up with a melodramatic potboiler which 
might serve as a vehicle for stars like Wessely and Mosbacher. They 
had not noticed Zuckmayer's use of a similar kind of realism in Das 
kalte Licht six years earlier with Griindgens. That play, had, 
however, lacked any kind of metaphor or metaphysical musings 
contained in Die Uhr schldgt eins; it had been, as many critics noted, 
more of a Zeitstiick than anything else. Zuckmayer had furthermore 
noted that working with Griindgens was difficult; to invest a play 
fully with his humanitarian message of reconciliation, he had to turn 
to Hilpert. Even though they had had limited success with these 
tendentious plays, he felt the effort was worth it. Without the support 
of Hilpert, it is doubtful that he would have attempted another. His 
feelings about the director, which he inscribed in the director's book 
used for the premiere production, were fairly clear: 


Beloved Heinz! 


Regardless of how it turns out, to you I owe my deepest 
thanks for your faithfulness to my work, and for your art, 
for your masterful, your magnificent and exemplary staging 
and performance of this play. 

Always Yours, 

Carl 

Vienna, 

12 October 1961 


Zuckmayer’s gratitude to the director was based in part upon 
Hilpert’s reworking of dialogue sections, clarifying portions 
Zuckmayer considered "murky." Sometimes he cut whole passages, 
sometimes just a word or two; Hilpert considered such "corrections" 
important, for they had a cumulative effect upon the tempo of a scene 
and the overall clarity of the play. With corrections in mind, Hilpert 
wrote Zuckmayer: "I can of course just play over them and they will 
hardly be noticed .. . but it would be nice if certain repairs could be 
undertaken. We must, both of us, see everything with total clarity" 
(Letter 26 June 1961). Zuckmayer replied: "Of course, one can, as 
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you say, play over the unclear parts so that they nevertheless ‘come 
across later.’ But (the lack of clarity) is always felt. ... With your 
help I will try as much as possible to fill in the gaps... ." (5 July 
1961). A good example of Zuckmayer’s attempts to clarify dialogue 
for the sake of tempo is the following exchange which was 
subsequently performed and published. It portrays a payoff to the 
American sergeant "Sloppy," who has provided Turo and his gang with 
smuggled weapons: 


TURO: (zu Sloppy) Wieviel? 

SLOPPY: Zehn groBfe. 

GOKEL: (hebt in Sloppys Riicken fiinf Finger 

hoch) 

TURO: Fiinf. 

SLOPPY: Acht. 

TURO: Sechs, zum letzten. 

ILONKA: Sag sieben, Darling. Sag sieben! 

SLOPPY: Sieben. 

TURO: Also _ fiinf. Erledigt. 
(nimmt fiinf Scheine 
heraus) 

SLOPPY: Ein harter Bursche. (lacht, steckt das 

Geld ein) 

TURO: Zeig mir die Ware. 

(TURO): (to Sloppy) How much? 

SLOPPY: Ten big ones. 

GOKEL: 


(raises five fingers behind Sloppy’s back) 
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TURO: Five. 

SLOPPY: Eight. 

TURO: Six, and for the last time. 

ILONKA: Say seven, darling. Say seven! 

SLOPPY: Seven. 

TURO: All right, five. That's it. (takes out five bills) 
SLOPPY: A tough customer! (laughs, puts money away) 
TURO: Show me the goods. (Director’s Book 28-29). 


Previously, there had been a knife fight and more haggling over the 
money. Hilpert had suggested cuts which tightened the scene by 
indicating clearly and quickly that Turo was in charge, apparently 
able to control a_ situation with a potential for violence. The effect 
thus created, insisted Hilpert, was stronger than an actual portrayal 
of violence. Zuckmayer agreed. "This scene can be played with a 
kind of cold, dry, menacing humor," he wrote Hilpert. "The main 
thing is that no knife or other selling business is required." 

In addition to the dialogue, Hilpert and Zuckmayer were 
concerned with the problem of casting. Both had planned to use 
Paula Wessely, even though at age fifty-three she was too old for the 
part of Gudula; it was Hilpert’s idea to cast her in the role of Sister 
Ambrosia as well. The role of Sloppy was originally intended for a 
black actor; Hilpert disliked the idea, "in view of the contemporary 
situation," he said (Letter 26 June 1961). He felt that using a black 
actor in the role of an American soldier engaged in criminal activity 
would reinforce prejudicial impressions, and he also recognized the 
difficulty in finding a black actor in Vienna who could speak both 
American English and German. In the end, they reduced the role of 
Sloppy, wrote his lines completely in German, and a regular member 
of the Burg Theater ensemble was assigned the role in blackface. 
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Finding an actor for the role of Turo was even more difficult. 
Wessely's husband, Attila Hérbiger begged off, and Albin Skoda was 
finally assigned the role. But shortly before opening, Skoda died. In 
his place, Peter Mosbacher was assigned. 

Defining the character of Turo proved to be more laborious 
than casting the role. Zuckmayer saw the character as a precipitating 
factor in the play's comingling of past and present, with an eneffable 
power over other characters. Both Gudula and Gerhard, for 
example, found their lives completely changed after having contact 
with him. Zuckmayer insisted that he be referred to as "der Herr" in 
the plays program; Hilpert found himself baffled by such 
nomenclature. "Why is Turo ‘der Herr’?" he asked. 


It doesn’t come from his behavior. And it doesn’t come 
from his story about himself. His resentment does not, I 
believe, serve to explain his asocial outlook. How does he 
earn his money? In black market dealings? With guns? 
In business across the occupation zones? By bank 
robberies? (Letter 26 June 1961). 


Hilpert simply did not believe the character, and asked 
Zuckmayer to specify as much as possible the power he had, and 
whence it derived. Zuckmayer answered that Turo possessed the 
quality of "sovereign authority," borne of his brutalizing childhood 
experiences during the Bolshevik revolution. This authority 
supposedly derived from 

his hatred and his vengefulness (the senselessness of which 

he realizes only too late), forcing him to kill innocents. 

That, more than anything else, places him outside society . 

. . to wage a private war against society. That’s how I've 

seen it, but I've never been quite satisfied (with the result). 

I've tried half a dozen times in the first cellar scene, Scene 

two of the play, to stick a wordy, anarchistic-pessimistic 


monologue in his mouth, but I believe it was best to cut it 
all away (Letter 5 July 1961). 


After this exchange, Zuckmayer began to see the character as a kind 
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of Michael Kohlhaas; Kohlhaas was the subject of a novella by 
Heinrich von Kleist which was set against a backdrop of the German 
Peasant's War in the 16th century. The novella first appeared in 
1806; as Kleist himself described Kohlhaas, he was a man whose 
"sense of justice made him a robber and murderer." Hilpert 
supported this conception of the character: "In Kohlhaas by Kleist, 
there is exactly the same inevitability toward the asocial. With Turo 
there should be the same inevitability . . . something compelling, 
something Kohlhaas-like introduced in a few words" (Letter 26 July 
1961). Zuckmayer attempted to portray a "Kohlhaas-like quality" in 
the hotel scene with Gudula, but he accomplished only a kind of 
dispassionate recitation of the murder of his family by the Bolsheviks. 
"Any more than that I probably cannot do," he admitted (Letter 30 
July 1961). 

Concern with the qualities of characters resulted in a lack of 
clarity-- something both men were trying to avoid. In addition to the 
quality of a Michael Kohlhaas, Zuckmayer wanted Turo to have an 
"animalistic fascination, together with an intellectual hardness and 
disrespect" (Letter, no date). These qualities somehow enabled him 
to maintain his control over "the golden horde," and more importantly 
(to his thinking), made him irresistably attractive to Gudula. The 
second scene between the two, in which they both recite their past 
histories, was to be a high point in the play because certain qualities 
in each were to create an explosive atmosphere. Likewise, the Hanoi 
scene was to convey "the feeling of an unlived life, which is more 
deadly, much more destructive than a lived-out reality" (Letter 26 July 
1961). Somehow, Turo was to bring out latent obsessions in people, 
thereby juxtaposing contemporary Germany (Gerhard) with unresolved 
conflicts in recent German history (Gudula). Through the character 
of Turo the dichotomy between past and present was to be clearly 
apparent. 

Yet Turo remained curiously and unconvincingly passive. His 
"power" derived from his descriptions of himself and his childhood, 
not from his own interactions with the other characters. The play 
was thus seriously flawed even by the time rehearsals began and 
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Zuckmayer knew it. In arranging rehearsal schedules with Hilpert, he 
said he wanted to be present as soon as _run-throughs began, in order 
to make what improvements he could. "I can, as_ always, leave 
external things (stage design, lighting, etc.) in your hands," he wrote 
Hilpert, but added: 


The only thing is, my coming just to dress rehearsals might 
be too late, that is, so late that it would not do the play any 
good. ... Although the play has gained enormous tautness 
and clarity, it is in my opinion still a very big risk, one 
about which in certain parts I am not at all certain... . 
That goes for Turo and for the others, and it is also true 
that this play represents a new beginning in the theatre for 
me, and its entire fate rests upon this production (Letter 9 
August 1961). 


The production was "cinematically naturalistic" in design, rapidly 
paced in tempo, and as usual with Hilpert productions, characterized 
by strong acting performances. Designer Lois Egg provided sets for 
interiors which portrayed the new wealth of the German bourgeoisie, 
while settings for the other scenes tended to be more suggestive than 
literal. The play required seven completely different sets: the 
Holtermann residence, Turo’s basement hideout, Holtermann’s office, 
Turo’s hotel suite, an outdoor scene with a large bridge unit, a bar in 
Hanoi, and finally, a French military hospital. All were built to 
facilitate the rapid, cinematic scene changes Hilpert required to 
maintain an extremely rapid tempo. The "cinematic" pace and feel of 
the production complemented the acting. Critics noted the "sleazy 
realism" of Peter Mosbacher’s performance; most agreed that the 
production's best moments belonged to Paula Wessely. One such 
moment occurred when Gudula learned that Gerhard was involved in 
the truck hijacking during which a policeman was killed. Realizing 
that she may never see her son again, she cried out: 


Hor Dich zu weinen auf. Du bekommst das 
Fahrrad. Du wirst es bekommen. Ich will keine 
dumme Mutter sein. Die dummen Mutter haben 
immer Angst. . . . Jetze lachst Du wieder. (Sie 
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lacht leise, erschrickt) Ich hére Dich nicht mehr. 
Wo bist Du? Wo sind die hin, die haben keine 
Adresse hinterlassen, oder, ich habe sie 
vergessen. . . . Ich glaubte, es gibt einen 
Wahnsinn, der erlést, aber es gibt ihn nicht, 
nicht fiir mich . . . Du standest da, wie der Tod 
. . - Ich habe Angst! Er legt mir die Hand um 
die Kehle! 


(Stop that crying. You'll get the bicycle. You'll 
get it. I won't be a stupid mother. Stupid 
mothers are always afraid. ... Now your're 
laughing again. (She laughs quietly, frightened) 
I don't hear you anymore. Where are you? 
Where have they gone, they left no forwarding 
address, or else I've forgotten it... . I thought 
there was a madness that redeems--but there 
isn’t any, not for me. . . . You stand there like 
Death. . . . I'm scared! He’s putting his hands 
on my throat!) (Director's Book 71) 


In this moment, according to critic Oskar Fontana, Wessely personified 
the experience of many Germans who had survived the war but were 
haunted by a guilty conscience. She perceived the loss of her son not 
only as punishment for past wrongdoings, but for making such a 
rapid economic recovery as well. 

Effective moments on opening night were few in number. 
Fontana later added his voice to a chorus of critics who dismissed 
the play as "colportage," "embarrassing," and "incomprehensible." Not 
since Pankraz erwacht in 1925 had critics been so unremitting in 
their condemnation of a Zuckmayer play. Rolf Michaelis said: 
"Hilpert cut half the script--but what good is amputation when the 
whole body is sick?" "Zuckmayer attempted to create roles out of 
cliches," said Lena Dur, adding: "It works in (a few) scenes, largely 
because the actors and the director supressed the embarrassing 
moments." "It is especially embarrassing," said Hermann Polz, "when 
members of the gangster band recite ballad-like their life histories, or 
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when Gudula suddenly succumbs to lunacy. That these moments and 
others similar to them did not cause the house to shake with laughter 
is thanks to Paula Wessely, Peter Mosbacher, and Ernst Anders (as 
Gerhard), as_ well as to the cleverly restrained directing of Heinz 
Hilpert." Most other critics agreed, but only one (Manfred Vogel) 
discerned the basic reason why the play was unclear and ineffective. 
"The play," he said, "is based not upon action, but upon the past 
histories of the characters" (Frankfurter Nachtausgabe 16 October 
1961), if the playwright had indeed created "a historical drama from 
the present, then characters such as Gudula, Turo, and Gerhard 
would have been seen in the present but judged by the past. But the 
"hour of judgement," when "the clock strikes one," never really 
arrived. 

Thus ended the collaborative efforts of Zuckmayer and Hilpert. 
They were never again to work together as they had in the past, their 
friendship remained intact despite their certain disappointment that 
no one seemed seriously interested anymore in what they had to say. 
Zuckmayer continued to write, almost to the day he died early in 
1977. In 1964 Hilpert worked with him on the script of Das Leben 
Horace _A.W,.. Tabor....which... later, premiered ats. the, Zurich 
Schauspielhaus. Failing health prevented Hilpert from staging it in 
Zurich; he no longer had the strength to direct another Zuckmayer 
premiere. At the time Tabor opened, however, he was directing a 
Zuckmayer play, namely Der Hauptmann von Koépenick in Darmstadt. 
In 1967, Hilpert succumbed to the cancer which had limited his 
activities for the past few years. He had retired from his duties as 
Intendant of the Deutsches Theater in Géttingen in 1966, and was 
looking forward to what figured to be his last major directorial 
assignment. He had discussed it frequently with Zuckmayer, for it 
was to take place at the Schiller Theater in Berlin, with their mutual 
friend Carl Raddatz in the leading role. The play was Des Teufels 
General. Hilpert remained almost to his last days what Zuckmayer 
had called him after their first collaboration together: "Heinz! You 
are my director!" 


Chapter 13 
Act Ill, "The Amorphous Trilogy" 
Pankraz erwacht 


There are three productions Zuckmayer and Hilpert completed 
between 1925 and 1949 which constitute an "amorphous" trilogy; such 
terminology is at once imprecise, although it does provide a clear 
distinction between the other trilogies so far presented for 
consideration. The grouping together of Pankraz erwacht (1925), Kat 
(1931), and Barbara Blomberg (1949) under any heading may be 
questionable, for the works have little obvious in common save the 
fact that they were created by the same people. Moreover neither 
Zuckmayer nor Hilpert ever suggested any linkage among them, for 
they were conceived and executed with no intention to unite them 
thematically or structurally. Given the fact all three were failures 
among critics and at the box office, it is not surprising that there was 
little recollection of them in later life. Zuckmayer made only passing 
reference to the plays in his memoirs, and Hilpert uttered no memory 
of the productions even though he was himself the co-author of the 
script for Kat and had a strong hand in the formation of Pankraz 
erwacht for performance. One reason why neither had any fondness 
for these productions is that work on them lacked the feel of 
authenticity which characterized their other work. In the plays of the 
"German" trilogy, both recognized something organically linked to 
their feelings about their native country and their common language; 
in the "metaphysical" trilogy, the plays were united by a commonly 
held philosophy about life and the theatre. In this "amorphous" trilogy 
the plays and productions of them were united mostly by 
circumstance and by a kind of economic opportunism. 

Pankraz erwacht, for example, came at a time when Zuckmayer 
was still struggling to find his own voice as a playwright, a time in 
which the playwright found himself most irresistably under the 
influence of Brecht. Hilpert at the same time was struggling to make 
an impression on the Weimar theatre scene as a director; when he 
encountered Zuckmayer and his play for the first time, he saw a 
vehicle which might establish him in the eyes of either Reinhardt (who 
sponsored the only performance the play received) or Jessner (who 
had produced Zuckmayer’s first play and who subsequently agreed to 
attend the performance of Pankraz erwacht). Kat took place six years 
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later, by which time their unprecedented successes had established 
them as prominent fixtures in the Weimar theatre. But the year was 
1931, and Reinhardt was eager to capitalize on the popularity of Der 
Hauptmann von Képenick, still running in his theatre. Neither 
playwright nor director shied away from an attempt to capitalize on 
their celebrity for they felt justified in gambling not only upon the 
names they had made for themselves but also upon the name of 
Ernest Hemingway, upon whose novel A Farewell to Arms they had 
based the play. Finally, the case of Barbara Blomberg saw Hilpert as 
producer in his own right with a cash-flow problem: the monetary 
reform in the Federal Republic of Germany had reduced the official 
assets of every citizen in the country to exactly forty Deutsche Marks, 
an economic circumstance every bit as difficult as the one in which 
Reinhardt found himself in 1931. Given the success of Des Teufels 
General, Hilpert saw an opportunity for his Deutsches Theater in 
Constance to gain needed recognition through a collaboration between 
himself and Zuckmayer. The result was not at all what he had hoped 
it would be, although it did convince him that Constance was not the 
city in which he could continue his work. 

While the plays are united in disappointment, one should also 
note that many actors who performed in them also performed in 
other, more notable Zuckmayer-Hilpert productions. That is not to 
deny the value of this trilogy, however, even if the plays which 
comprise it may be forgettable. They cast a valuable critical light 
upon memorable productions and provide a context in which one 
might judge the partnership as a whole. Compared with the other 
productions, they lacked a balance undeniably present in the best work 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert. In Pankraz erwacht, for example, Hilpert was 
dealing with a script which was part Zuckmayer aspiration and part 
Brecht inspiration. He understood some aspects of character 
relationships in the play, but was_ evidently baffled by some of its 
more exotic motifs like incest, miscegenation, filiacide, and lynch mob 
justice. In Kat, on the other hand, there was too much Hilpert. The 
rapidity of the scene changes, which had been so effective in Der 
Hauptmann von Koépenick, obliterated the sensitive character 
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portrayals of the Hemingway novel which audiences came prepared to 
see. And in Barbara Blomberg, there was too much of Zuckmayer's 
lyricism and expostulation, qualities which the director had in the past 
been able to distill into playable form. 


Zuckmayer stated that he wrote Pankraz erwacht "in one night, 
with the wind howling outside" (Sum 387). There is some doubt as 
to the extent of Brecht’s influence over its writing, although the 
similarity between it and Brecht’s Im Dickicht is startling. Siegfried 
Mews and Raymond English have demonstrated the mutual influences 
which both plays share, although Zuckmayer refers to Brecht’s direct 
influence only in a brief phrase from his autobiography: "Brecht 
thought it was good--it was the only play I wrote under his influence" 
(327). Given his high regard for Brecht during 1923 and 1924 and 
considering the substantial amounts of time the two spent together 
during those years, it is not surprising that Brecht’s influence should 
be substantial. Between the late fall of 1923 when Zuckmayer wrote 
the play and the date of its performance on the morning of 15 
February 1925, the script had, however, undergone a number of 
changes. The most obvious change was the title; its original was 
Kiktahan, and the central character had originally been called 
"Kaimann." A number of scenes had been cut, replaced, or rewritten. 
Barbara Glauert indicated that these cuts were due to the playwright’s 
contact with Hilpert in 1924, since the original text of the play left 
"the direct impression that Zuckmayer had indeed written the play . 
. .without regard to its stageability" (394). Given the nature of 
Hilpert’s contributions in subsequent work together one may assume 
that Hilpert’s influence rivaled that of Brecht. Which version of the 
play Hilpert used in performance is unknown, for no director’s book 
as such exists. A systematic comparison of the versions which 
Glauert has researched and published, along with statements by and 
interviews with participants in the production provide a moderately 
clear picture. A brief summary follows: 
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Somewhere "in the deep West" of North America, Pankraz lives in 
a log cabin with his two daughters Judith and Alit. The cabin is a 
meeting place for a variety of characters, all of whom exhibit various 
shades of bizarre behavior. Their number includes a priest, a count, 
lumberjacks, trappers, Indians, and ex-slaves. Old Florymont advises 
Teton Osage (the "last of the Sioux") to abduct the woman he loves, 
who happens to be Pankraz’s younger daughter Alit. Pankraz has a 
violent argument with his daughters over some trivial matter and 
confuses Alit with his dead wife. He claims to be driven by unnatural 
lust for the girl. After Pankraz leaves, Teton Osage steals into the 
cabin and carries off Alit; the count accosts Judith, but she rejects his 
advances. In the act’s final scene, Alit assures Teton Osage that she 
loves him more than she loves her father. 

Act II takes place in the woodshed near the cabin, where Pankraz 
examines the contents of his treasure chest. He asks the priest to 
bless his treasure, but Alit enters the shed and Pankraz again 
imagines he sees his dead wife. The girl responds to her father’s 
sexual advances in a highly seductive manner, but before things go too 
far Judith interrupts them and flies into a jealous rage against her 
sister. Pankraz gets the girls to leave the woodshed and he prays for 
release from the demons which torment him. Alit returns, this time 
dressed in her dead mother’s shawl; Pankraz prepares to kill her with 
an axe. Meanwhile in the cabin, the priest and the count resolve to 
steal Pankraz’s treasure chest and Judith agrees to leave with the 
count. Pankraz enters with a crazed look on his face and blood in 
his hair. Judith accuses him of murder, but no one pays attention 
to her. Meanwhile the priest digs frantically with a knife on the 
woodshed, searching for the treasure chest. 

In the play's final act, Pankraz tells everyone of his pirate days 
and about his visions of God; he then breaks into a song about life 
on the high seas. Old Floymont rushes in with the news that Alit 
has been murdered; then Teton Osage is carried in, having been 
mortally wounded by the priest. The scene shifts to a clearing in the 
woods where a posse has captured the priest. He sits bound hand 
and foot in discussion with the Count, and their interchange is 
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perhaps the most effective moment in the play. Neither rants about 
gold, the differences between Europe and the New World, or about 
women (as has been their wont). They simply discuss the inevitability 
of death with a great deal of laconic humor. From this discussion 
derives the play's title: the priest knows that Pankraz has murdered 
his daughter, but has decided to take blame for the act upon himself. 
"Don't you believe that Pankraz will awaken?" he asks the count. The 
implication is that his sacrifice will cause Pankraz to "awaken" and 
to see the error of his ways. But Pankraz does not awaken; the final 
scene returns to the cabin, where Pankraz experiences another seizure 
of confused visions, leaving the distinct impression that Judith will 
soon share the same unfortunate fate as her sister. 

When Pankraz erwacht premiered for its only performance on 
the Sunday morning in the Deutsches Theater, audience response was 
divided. One should’ note that audiences at such showcase 
performances by the Junge Biihne, which had produced the play, were 
not average middle-class Berliners. The Junge Bihne attracted theatre 
professionals, such as actors and directors who during the week 
would normally be engaged in performances or rehearsals elsewhere; 
the remainder of the audience was comprised of theatre devotees 
seeking out unusual or controversial plays and were willing to give up 
their peaceful Sunday mornings in order to be among the first to see 
what might become an important new work. In other words, this was 
a highly opinionated audience, one which felt completely free to voice 
its estimation. Those in attendance for Pankraz erwacht were 
divided into warring camps: one side cheered wildly, answered by 
furious booing, whistles, and catcalls from the other. Outbursts from 
the audience halted the performance a number of times, and at one 
point Leopold Jessner stood in the midst of the tumult and pleaded 
for everyone to settle down. "Have a little respect for the work," he 
asked (Sum 394). The proceedings thus continued despite the 
uproar, and most of the critics in attendance were intrigued by the 
production's energy and vitality; many singled out Rudolf Forster in the 
role of the count for individual praise. Critic Ernst Heilborn provided 
an accurate summary of critical response when he wrote, "It is as if 
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you were standing in the midst of a great forest at night and were 
watching a bonfire in the distance as figures dance around it, 
throwing grotesque shadows with their movements. It's fascinating 
because you cannot understand it" (420). Zuckmayer credited Hilpert 
with the production's animated vivacity, achieved in spite of the 
chaotic working conditions under which he had put together the 
performance. Only someone with Hilpert’s organizational ability made 
rehearsals possible in the first place, he said (Zuckmayer Jahrbuch 
78 45). Hilpert’s assistant director, Hans Joachim Weitz, felt that 
Hilpert’s most significant contribution lay in his ability to form an 
ensemble from a group of actors who were older and much more 
established than himself. The group included not only the 
aforementioned Forster, a regular member of the Deutsches Theater, 
but also well known personalities like Gerda Miller, (as Judith), 
Alexander Granach (the priest) and Max Schreck (Old Florymont), all 
members of the Staatliches Schauspielhaus. These actors had to be 
convinced that they were participating in something worthwhile and 
important, and it was Hilpert according to Weitz, "who kept the whole 
thing from being a farce." Rehearsals had to take place late at night 
in an empty theatre near the Bahnhof Zoo train station, after the 
actors had already performed in plays at their regular theatres. 
Hilpert "came to these rehearsals with pent-up intensity and supplied 
the worn-out actors with new energy. He made himself understood 
through whisperings, a quiet nod, playing out a scene for us only 
seldom, and then only hinting at it; giving us the pauses, rhythm, and 
dynamic accents with short gestures, shouts, or catch-words... ." 
(Festschrift fir Heinz Hilpert 25-26). From this description one may 
note a pattern emerging in Hilpert’s work which the director employed 
repeatedly throughout his career: an emphasis upon the director's 
authority, concentration, discipline, and a strict attention to tempo. 
Another pattern which emerged in the work on Pankraz erwacht 
was Hilpert’s treatment of a Zuckmayer script. Glauert’s editorial 
work on the various versions of the play reveals substantial excision 
of long lyrical passages unconnected to character motivation. Since 
Hilpert had a hand in such abridgements in later work, he probably 
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he played a similar role in Pankraz erwacht. Cuts were especially 
important in the lines of the title role; in earlier versions, Pankraz in 
the first act had begun a tirade about the wind and the sea, Christ on 
the cross, and about a vision which continued to haunt him. What 
remained in the performance was the section about his vision, which 
apparently was connected with his dead wife. That speech preceded 
the entrance of Judith and caused Pankraz to hide under a nearby 
table and to growl at his daughter. Amid this obvious conflict, Judith 
threatened to pen up her father in the woodshed; he begged her not to, 
because there he had heard the voice of his dead wife so similar to 
the voice of Alit. Thus a more subtle motivation was revealed in 
Judith, for here she sensed the jealousy of her sister which later 
caused her to conspire against her and her father. It also focused 
Pankraz’s internal conflict upon the incest theme; in earlier versions 
he made references to so many other themes in the speech that no 
audience could possibly have associated them with either character. 
Despite extensive re-working of Pankraz’s speeches, the character 
remained a hodge-podge of visions, ecstatic expostulations, and 
hysteria; although a strong and frequent presence on the stage, "we 
know as little about him in the third act as we did in the first," said 
Monty Jacobs. In contrast to Pankraz, the count proved 
three-dimensional and believable, largely because his motivations 
seemed so brutally direct. His lust for Judith was obvious, but in 
the third act audiences believed his sorrow at the impending loss of 
the priest, whom the count had held as a friend. To Herbert Ihering, 
this character (as performed by Forster) was a vital image which lent 
what comprehensibility the play possessed. The final scene between 
Forster and Alexander Granach as the priest had a "harsh levity’ 
which Ihering said combined "brashness with lyricism. With these 
two apparently contradictory elements Zuckmayer can create a unifed 
work." With those two elements, Ihering was unconsciously 
describing the director and the playwright. This scene was the first 
instance in which Zuckmayer and Hilpert found the balance between 
their strongly contrasting natures and brought that balance to 
performance. It was a scene of "extremes squaring off against one 
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another," said critic Ernst Degner. Max Osborn echoed those 
sentiments when he described Forster's count as "a parasite, overblown 
with egotism" and Granach’s priest as "a bloated bastard full of pieties 
and betrayal. The scene [between them] is a small masterpiece with 
strange forcefulness." 

The play's "forcefulness" also derived in part from Zuckmayer's 
use of Nature motifs. Siegfried Mews and Raymond English have 
insisted that Nature is important in Pankraz erwacht because it is 
"the motif of violent and partially self-destructive growth . . . linked to 
Pankraz’s awakening, i.e., his eventual redemption despite his heinous 
crimes" (94). Many of the play’s references to Nature lay within the 
context of the necessity of death and decay so that life might continue, 
drawing sustenance from putrefaction. For example, one of the 
foresters described the dead trees in the woods as ". . .ten meters in 
diameter, and when you step on them you sink up to your shoulders 
into a rotten powder, all spongy and scaly. The sap_ smells like 
whiskey--you could get drunk on it, it’s so powerful" (Jahrbuch 
57-58). Pankraz likewise referred to Alit’s rotting corpse in the 
woodshed: "Go on if you want, throw it to the rats. But I know she’s 
lying there like a root sprouting under the wood" (Jahrbuch 100). 
Old Florymont’s exhortations to Teton Osage also implied a necessary 
sacrifice in order to stimulate growth. Zuckmayer'’s preoccupation 
with the birth-death-rebirth cycle in Nature elucidates the otherwise 
inexplicable action of the priest, who took the guilt for the death of 
Alit upon his own shoulders. The playwright inferred that by 
accepting the guilt for a crime he did not commit, the priest atoned 
for Pankraz’s sin, making it possible for Pankraz to "awaken," and to 
begin life anew. 

The use of such motifs served in most instances however only as 
a source of bewilderment. For example, Old Florymont's picturesque 
parallels to Teton’s manhood and a maple tree needing to shed fluids 
for the sake of love remained ineffective because Teton’s actions 
simply had no recognizable connection to the image of a maple tree. 
Likewise, Judith encouraged the Count to steal the gold and take her 
with him to the west, and she describes their escape as follows: 
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JUDIT: Zwei Tage, wir sind an der grossen Westbahn, Du 
knallst mit der Biichse--dann schluckt sie uns ein 
und die Walder schwanken vorbei, knatternd in 
grossen Branden, und wir donnern iiber die 
Briicken unter denen die Goldfliisse zerstauben, 
und die Stadte, die machtigen wiisten Gebirge 
von Menschenhand, posaunen uns ihre Insbrunst 
entgegen! 


(JUDITH: Two days, and then we're on the westward trail, 
you firing your pistols, as we are swallowed up 
by the great fires of the forest. We will thunder 
over bridges spanning rivers laden with gold 
dust, to the cities with their mighty, desolate, 
man-made mountains, trumpeting their ardor to 
us!) (Jahrbuch 91) 


This speech is worth noting largely because of its similarity to 
passages in Brecht's plays, yet it has nothing to do with Judith’s 
relationship to the Count nor to the motivating force of her character. 

Despite attempts to clarify relationships such as the ones 
described above with strong acting performances, the critics remained 
convinced that Pankraz erwacht was for the most part an 
ill-conceived experiment. "What the Junge Bithne set out to do was 
in effect accomplished by Hilpert’s direction" observed Monty Jacobs; 
but overall, he said, the production was ineffective. The most 
negative view was voiced by Felix Héllander: “How can actors even 
begin working on this," he demanded, "which in its idea and 
characterization is so incompetent and antiquated?" He dismissed it 
all as "immature, chaotic stuff--infantile mishmash" (45). Other critics 
objected to the numerous scene changes, which were executed by 
drawing the front curtain and shifting to prepare the next scene; there 
were twelve shifts necessary and the time lapses between them 
ensured more unruly audience behavior. The nature of the 
production, however, prohibited any other kind of staging; the play 
would doubtless have benefited from area staging with a unit set 
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allowing scenes to take place at different levels on the unit. Yet a 
unit set would have demanded rehearsals in the theatre where the 
play was to be performed and no such arrangement was possible. 
Rehearsals took place in an empty theatre and the company was 
allowed to rehearse in the Deutsches Theater only on 14 February, 
the day before performance. Despite such makeshift arrangements, 
the production was complete in terms of design; Herbert Griinbaum, 
who played Kongo, claimed that designer Hans Strobach’s sets for 
interior scenes were finished and detailed; likewise, the lighting 
design made full use of the Deutsches Theater’s technical facilities. 

Zuckmayer assessed the whole experience as "a turning point." 
"I knew by then it was not up to me to throw literary bombs" of the 
Brechtian caliber, "but to create something whole, properly integrated, 
all of a piece. ... I grasped something fundamental: you must build 
a house from the cellar up and not from the roof down" (Second 
Wind 232-233). In his 1966 memoirs he recalled, "With (Pankraz 
erwacht) I recognized my limitations. ...I had neither the gifts nor 
the intention of founding a literary tradition. But I knew that with 
timeless artistic means, with a kind of humane art, one could bring 
new vitality and value to the fore. . . ." (Sum 396). These statements 
reflected the influence of Hilpert, whose approach to directing 
complemented Zuckmayer’s now more focused approach to 
playwriting. 


Chapter 14 
Kat 


The idea for adapting Ernest Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms 
originated with Hilpert. Zuckmayer had enjoyed translating and 
adapting Maxwell Anderson and Laurance Stallings’ What Price Glory? 
in 1928-29 for Piscator, but he found himself initially reluctant to 
agree with the director on the advisability of reworking a novel for the 
stage. His only previous experience of adaptation for performance 
resulted in a movie for which he became known to non-German 
audiences: Der blaue Engel. The film was based on Heinrich Mann's 
Professor Unrat, starring Marlene Dietrich and Emil Jannings. It had 
made a celebrity of Dietrich, and proved to be as popular around the 
world as it initially had been in Germany. But it had never earned 
Zuckmayer much money. Working on the project had furthermore 
been distasteful because Zuckmayer and its. director, Josef von 
Sternberg, encountered numerous artistic differences. Sternberg 
later claimed that Zuckmayer’s contributions to the project were 
negligible (Sternberg 12), Zuckmayer’s claims to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Hilpert won him over to the idea, however, by 
August of 1931 with the persuasive aid of Kathe Dorsch, the actress 
intent on playing the female lead in the show. In that month the 
playwright wrote, "Heinz Hilpert has convinced me of the inherent 
drama of this work, of the tremendous tension of its action and its 
characters, and of the necessity of making this writer available to 
Berlin audiences" (Glauert 175). No doubt Hilpert and Dorsch had 
stated their argument(s) forcefully, but the argument in favor of 
making the American novelist’s work "available to Berlin audiences" 
was slightly specious. A Farewell to Arms had first appeared in daily 
installments in the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1929, translated by 
Annemarie Horschitz, under the title Schlu8 damit--adieu Krieg! and 
subsequent publication of the entire book found wide readership in 
German under the title In einem anderen Land. The title which 
Hilpert and Zuckmayer chose, Kat, referred to Catherine Barkley, the 
nurse beloved of Frederic Henry, Hemingway's fictional alter ego. 
Berlin audiences indeed had not encountered these characters in 
performance but they were certainly familiar with them, as was_ the 
name of Hemingway. The names of Zuckmayer and Hilpert were 
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likewise well known to Berlin audiences, for Hilpert had by 1931 
become Reinhardt’s most popular director and had (as we have seen) 
premiered numerous works enjoying long runs at the Deutsches 
Theater. Zuckmayer in August of 1931, when rehearsals began and 
the above quote appeared, was still basking in the glow of Der 
Hauptmann von Képenick and in the success of his other 
aforementioned ventures. His reputation had also increased 
substantially in 1929 when he was awarded the Heidelberg Festival 
Prize and the Darmstadt Georg Biichner Prize; these complemented 
the Kleist Prize awarded in 1925. Thus the most persuasive argument 
could well have been economic, for the project was_ essentially a 
gamble. 

The project seemed at first to hold substantial potential for a long 
run. In addition to Dorsch, Reinhardt contracted the popular matinee 
idol Gustav Frohlich for the role of Henry. Dorsch (who had played 
the female lead in the premiere of Zuckmayer’s Schinderhannes four 
years earlier), was a beautiful young woman much in favor with Berlin 
critics and extremely eager to play Catherine (or, as Henry 
affectionately calls her, "Kat"). Reinhardt assigned the designer of Der 
Hauptmann von Kopenick, Ernst Schuette, to the project, and Hilpert 
cast fourteen members of the K6penick company in Kat; they included 
Eduard von Winterstein, who had played Voigt’s brother-in-law 
Hopprecht (he had also played Gunderloch in the Berlin production of 
Der fréhliche Weinberg) in the role of Dr. Allegri. To give the 
production a pungent Zuckmayer-Hilpert flavor, Hilpert also cast Otto 
Brefin, the Teton Osage in Pankraz erwacht. And he unknowingly 
connected this production with later work when he cast Brigitte 
Horney, a student of Reinhardt’s, in the role of Nurse Ferguson. The 
project represented an image of the best Reinhardt’s organization had 
to offer. 

The adaptation process consisted of an attempt to transfer what 
was essential about the novel to performance. Zuckmayer felt that 
Hemingway's "significance rests not in the ‘what’ but in the ‘how’ of 
his narration, and that cannot be transferred to the theatre. 
Therefore we have not attempted a dramatization of the novel, but of 
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his characters and of his material. Our greatest efforts were spent in 
bringing Hemingway's oral expression, his atmosphere, his way of 
seeing and hearing, and the experience of his characters to the stage 
in a series of scenic events" (Glauert 177). In this statement there are 
inherent contradictions which should have hinted to both 
collaborators that trouble lay ahead. If, for example, Hemingway's 
great gifts in narrative skill could not be transferred to the theatre, 
why then were they attempting to present the novelist’s "oral 
expression" and his "atmosphere" in a "series of scenic events?" 
Zuckmayer felt he was capable of "doing justice" in dialogue to 
Hemingway's "simple, non-cliched means of expression, his passionate 
sparseness," but he relied on Hilpert to create the "tension which 
builds through the progression" of the aforementioned scenic events. 
Zuckmayer’s past experience informed him that he could concern 
himself with content and allow Hilpert to address matters of form. 
They assumed that the proper arrangement of the numerous events 
in the novel would have a cumulative effect, provided that the dialogue 
remained spare and devoid of sentimentality. That was a 
miscalculation. While the novel is despite, or perhaps because of, its 
"sparseness" and hard surface a tender love idyll, its impact was a 
result of the events which have transpired in the lives of Catherine 
Barkley and Frederic Henry; the wrenching impact of Catherine’s 
death and the loss of her child is also a result of Hemingway's talent 
as a_ storyteller. Zuckmayer attempted to recreate the feeling of 
Hemingway's concise dialogue in exchanges between characters, and 
Hilpert expertly fashioned important events from the novel in a fluid, 
seamless line of scenic action. Yet there was something conspicuous 
by its absence. The play as it appeared on 1 September 1931 may be 
summarized as follows: 

Act I begins in the officers’ mess of an Italian Army artillery 
battalion, and Henry finds himself the object of two opposing 
philosophical arguments, one posited by the priest and the other by 
Dr. Rinaldi. The following scene is brief and establishes the 
friendship of Henry and Rinaldi. In the next, Henry returns from 
leave and learns that several English nurses have been assigned to 
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their battalion. Henry then meets one of them, Catherine Barkley, in 
a scene taken almost verbatim from the novel. The next scene, 
however, is a Zuckmayer-Hilpert invention; it is in a brothel where an 
officer argues with the madam about the availability of a certain whore. 
Back in the hospital where Catherine works (and back to the novel as 
well), Henry encounters her in the garden. He kisses her and their 
romance begins. The following scene is also an invention, as Henry 
and other ambulance drivers get their orders for the coming battle. 
In the act's final scene, Henry visits Catherine at dawn, just before the 
battle. She gives him a St. Anthony medal and he departs. 

Act II finds Henry in the hospital with a severe leg wound 
suffered in the big battle. His visitors are Rinaldi and the priest; he 
is attended by Nurses Van Campen and Gage. Nurse Van Campen is 
(as she appears in the novel) "small and neatly suspicious," Nurse 
Gage is (dissimilar to the novel) a comic figure. Allegri examines 
Henry, and in the middle of the scene Catherine makes a well-timed, 
effective entrance; the reunion is poignant, and she remains to spend 
the night with Henry in his room. Next morning, Henry and Nurse 
Gage banter about Henry's large capacity for alcoholic consumption 
and then Catherine returns. The dialogue between them confirms that 
they are deeply in love. In the following scene Allegri examines 
Henry's leg after an operation. After Allegri leaves, Catherine tells 
Henry that she is pregnant. In the final scene, the two lovers spend 
their last night together before Henry must return to the front. 

The play’s final act is extraordinarily episodic, because it covers 
the remaining two-thirds of the novel. In the first scene Henry 
encounters Rinaldi, who is suffering from pronounced battle fatigue 
and depression. Then Henry is nearly captured by enemy troops after 
an unsuccessful offensive. Henry then deserts the Italian Army and 
returns to a hotel in Stresa where Catherine is staying with her friend 
Nurse Ferguson. Henry finds the two women in the hotel dining 
room, where Ferguson scolds the lovers, accusing Henry of being 
worse than a "sneaking Italian." He is, she says, "a dirty, sneaking 
Italian-American." Outside, near the hotel boathouse, the hotel 
bartender helps Henry and Catherine shove off in a small rowboat, as 
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they escape the military police. They arrive in Switzerland, and the 
scene resembles its counterpart in the novel, as the Swiss border 
guards interview two "cousins" wishing to go skiing and study art. 
They set up housekeeping in a Swiss hotel, as Catherine will soon 
deliver the baby. The final scene takes place in a hospital room, 
where a doctor informs Henry that the baby was stillborn and that 
Catherine's life is in danger. The scene concludes with Henry's 
"prayer" almost exactly as it appears in the novel. Finally, Henry and 
Catherine speak together for the last time. She asks him not to "say 
the same things to other girls" he has said to her, and dies. A nurse 
covers her body, and a doctor asks if he can be of help. Henry 
shakes his head, takes his cap from the bedpost, and exits. 
Certainly one of the more interesting anecdotes connected with 
Kat was the presence of Hemingway himself in the audience on the 
night of the play's premiere. Zuckmayer reported that Hilpert met 
him at the train station and took him to the Eden Hotel, where he 
immediately betook himself to the bar and ordered champagne, even 
though he was already drunk on whiskey which he drank from a hip 
flask. Hemingway enjoyed making a spectacle of himself during the 
entire occasion, according to Zuckmayer; he dozed off during the 
performance (he could not understand German anyway and 
Zuckmayer wondered if he even recognized anything from his novel 
taking place on the stage), and at intermission went backstage and 
propositioned Kathe Dorsch. He wanted to know how much "that 
girl" would cost for an evening, and later bellowed that his offer was 
"one hundred dollars and not a cent more." Zuckmayer was 
understanably annoyed at such behavior. "Naturally he knew that you 
can't buy an actress for a night, but in his drunkeness it was fun for 
him to play the American hillbilly" (Sum 449-450). The next morning, 
Hemingway left from the same train station on his way back to Paris 
drunker than when he arrived. Zuckmayer was not only annoyed, 
put no doubt disappointed that he and the American did not have a 
chance to discuss the play and its treatment of the novel. Both men 
had in common their experiences in the war, injuries suffered in the 
conflict, and both had enjoyed substantial success as writers in the 
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postwar period. Their temperaments and outlooks were vastly 
different, to be sure, and theirs would have been an unlikely 
friendship. Zuckmayer’s account of the episode is tinged with regret. 
On Hemingway’s side, there seems to be little recollection of the event 
whatsoever. 

Zuckmayer’s recollection of the production was one he described 
as "a great theatre success," but critical estimation differed 
substantially. Some aspects of the performance critics singled out for 
praise and perhaps that is what Zuckmayer remembered best; yet the 
play remained in the repertoire of the Deutsches Theater for only 
nineteen more days. Since Kat was conceived in the shadow of Der 
Hauptmann von Koépenick, and because the staging resembled it in 
part, comparisons were unavoidable. As we have seen, Hilpert wanted 
to stage the play’s twenty-two scenes in such a way as to create a 
logical progression leading inevitably to the novel’s climax; he and 
designer Schuette achieved an almost seamless flow of scenic 
narrative on the Deutsches Theater’s revolve, just as they had done in 
Képenick.  Schuette’s lighting design likewise borrowed segue 
techniques from Képenick, as primary characters in a scene remained 
lit (usually downstage) while the revolve began to bring a new scene 
into place, followed by a new light cue which brought up a new setting 
in full illumination. 

Hilpert made some interesting departures from the earlier 
staging, too; one of the more noteworthy was his investment of 
symbolic value in certain objects. When Catherine first met Henry in 
Scene four of Act I, for example, she carried with her the riding crop 
which had belonged to her British fiance (killed at the Battle of the 
Somme). When they meet again in scene six she still had the riding 
crop; in this scene Frdhlich was directed to kiss Dorsch while both 
were standing upstage center. She was to slap him, then cross 
downstage left to the garden bench, still clutching the riding crop. He 
crossed down to her and kissed her again. This time she did not 
resist but merely said, "You'll be good to me, won't you?" and exited, 
leaving the riding crop behind. As upstage area lighting went down, 
Frohlich sat downstage on the bench in the "bench special" and played 
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with the riding crop, as if pondering its significance. Its significance 
lay in the fact that through it, Catherine had bestowed upon him the 
feelings she had held for her dead fiance and he in turn had palpable 
proof of those feelings (Director's Book 16). The riding crop episode 
was freely invented, but Hilpert incorporated the St. Anthony medal 
business from the novel directly into the staging of scene eight of Act 
pe 

The selective and sometimes symbolic use of objects intrigued 
critics who in the main looked for obvious characteristics from the 
novel. As a result they praised Hilpert’s insistence on straightforward 
playing and clarity in speaking the text. Franz Koppen described the 
scene in Act II where Catherine finds Henry wounded in his hospital 
room as one "without sentimentality, but with a kind of non-pathos 
characterizing their relationship." The difficult final scene, said 
another critic, in which Catherine died, was "carefully worked out 
..without falsification or exaggeration." K6ppen also praised the 
work of Fréhlich’s restrained performance by asking, "Who would 
have thought that within this conventional film star there was 
concealed an ability to portray real characters?" Even the usually 
ascerbic Alfred Kerr found room to praise Fréhlich, noting "the 
expression of his gestures is very strong. Just turning his head 
around creates a painful picture." Kerr found little else to praise in 
Kat. "The novel: spare. The drama: flat," he wrote. "The novel: 
modesty. The drama: dullness. The novel: no decoration. The 
drama: no color." He furthermore castigated Zuckmayer and Hilpert 
for what he esteemed a crass commercial undertaking. "The adapters 
transplanted instead of translated. They copied instead of transcribing, 
they stuck things on rather than molding them in. They 
manufactured rather than cultivated. They are entrepeneurial instead 
of poetic." Other critics were not so harsh as Kerr in their 
assessments, for they found it possible to praise the humor and 
warmth found in some scenes. Nearly all concurred that the play 
lacked the novel's tragic impact. 

One reason for its absence, according to Willy Haas, was the 
mistake both collaborators made in attempting to color the script with 
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a subtle antiwar hue. That sentiment is present in the novel, said 
Haas, but it cannot be in performance because while the horrors of 
war can in some cases be narrated, they cannot be portrayed. "Such 
mistakes are unavoidable," Haas concluded, "for the relationship 
between viewer and stage derives from a mistakenly contemporary 
atmosphere. The writer’s characters are, in the end, characters just 
like people of today. They react the same, they talk the same, and as 
a result they set up an all too ‘contemporary’ atmosphere. . . . The 
differences are not all that great, but it’s a completely different world 
now. The details were right, the authors made good observations . . 
. and the production by Hilpert--today the best and most well-known 
director in Berlin besides Reinhardt--was beautiful. And still I felt 
nothing" (7). Subsequent scholarly inquiry into Kat has confirmed the 
absence of "tragic impact" due to an attempt to imbue 
"contemporaneousness:" "Playwrights are by necessity observers of 
theatre trends and public tastes," Wayne Kvam has written, "and Carl 
Zuckmayer was no exception." Since "the most popular dramatic 
mode (in 1931) was the Zeitsttick," Zuckmayer correspondingly felt 
inclined towards "a drama with primary emphasis on timeliness or 
relevance." That emphasis diminished the impact audiences and 
critics were expecting because they were so familiar with A Farewell 
to Arms. "In Hemingway's novel," Kvam concluded, "the tragic 
predominates." In the play, there is "potential for tragedy, but it is a 
positive force of love, honor, and freedom that ultimately triumphs. 
Zuckmayer's . . . firm belief in the transcendent power of human love 
and his joyful awareness of sensual gratification kept him from 
Hemingway's nihilism. . . . While injecting humor, melodrama, and 
occasional sentimentality into the dramatization . . . the resonance of 
the novel is lost" (197-200). 

To argue the play’s value in terms of its faithfulness, or lack 
thereof, to the Hemingway novel ignores the basic premise upon which 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert started. They knew that much of A Farewell 
to Arms simply was not material for the theatre. They felt that the 
experiences of the characters in the novel could nevertheless be 
effectively staged. They attempted to link Hemingway's "atmosphere 
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and his way of listening and seeing" to the experience of the 
characters (for the most part, that of Henry and Catherine), in a series 
of senic events. They failed to create that linkage, and their failure 
was the principal cause of the play's ineffectiveness. Kat was written 
as a piece for the theatre, and it was not a very good play because it 
did not obey "that law of the theatre" which Zuckmayer described in 
a letter to the Vossische Zeitung: it did not create "that tension built 
by the progression of events." The through-line of acticn in Kat was 
not direct; the progression of events did not create a logical causality, 
but seemed to wind meanderingly with various stop-offs along the way 
to its unfortunately obvious destination. It resembled Der Hauptmann 
von Képenick in its episodic structure, but the episodes in Képenick 
were Structurally connected by Voigt’s involvement in nearly every 
occurrence on the stage. By contrast, occurrences in Kat often 
seemed tangential to the experiences of Catherine Barkley and Frederic 
Henry, who primarily were concerned with their love for one another 
and not in anything else. Ernst Degner summarized the play's 
dilemma when he wrote: "The action rolls along in two dozen loosely 
connected scenes, one following the other. The dramatic form 
unravels as the curtain goes up and down occasionally to a bit of 
dialogue. There is no dramatic tension . . . and the love-idyll is never 
free from sweet sentimentality" (238). 

Kat was the last work Zuckmayer and Hilpert were to complete 
until after World War II. Hilpert had already begun casting a 
production of Zuckmayer’s Schinderhannes at the Volksbiihne am 
Billowplatz, where he became artistic director in 1932. The 
playwright began work on an original script intended for premiere 
there under the direction of Hilpert in 1934 (Sum 457). Both men 
characteristically plunged ahead with new projects and spent little 
time pondering the mistakes they had made or the wrong turns they 
might have taken with Kat. They of course had no idea that it would 
be another fifteen years before they would work together again, so it 
was understandable that they looked ahead optimistically, despite 
ominous signs on the political horizon to the contrary. Had they 
known what awaited them, they might have pursued other paths of 
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action; one must conclude they would have maintained the faith they 
had in each other. Their partnership survived not only the failure of 
Kat and other subsequent disappointments; it was to survive, as Kvam 
noted, even "the destruction of Germany itself" (203). 


Chapter 15 


Barbara Blomberg 


The third play under consideration as part of an "amorphous" 
trilogy materialized from an unapparent stimulus and from sources 
known only to the playwright. Zuckmayer made no reference to it 
in his autobiography, and mention of it in any other autobiographical 
source is rare indeed. His wife stated that he had apparently done 
research on the characters while living in Vermont both during and 
after World War II, and he "evidently completed it while in Europe in 
1948, then gave it to Hilpert early in 1949." The play contained ideas 
and structural elements found in other plays but there is no 
consistent pattern in his use of either. The play treats political 
repression, dictatorship, the significance of being German, all of which 
are themes present in the German trilogy; Barbara Blomberg also has 
an emphasis on the need for reconciliation and something Zuckmayer 
called "the secret harmony of life," both of which are present in plays 
of the metaphysical trilogy. One must also acknowledge economic 
viscissitudes affecting the premiere at Hilpert’s Deutsches Theater in 
Constance which contributed to its misshapen final form. That 
unfortunate circumstance and the fact that neither audiences nor 
critics found much to praise in the work unites it with Pankraz 
erwacht and Kat as a notable failure. 

What becomes immediately apparent when examining this play is 
the playwright’s use of historical characters for his dramatic purpose. 
That fact is in itself neither unusual nor remarkable, since he never 
was interested in "historifying" the action in a Brechtian sense to 
sharpen the audience's critical response. Zuckmayer was interested 
in history as a means to expand upon ideas he found interesting and 
would hold an audience's attention. What he found interesting in the 
character of Barbara Blomberg is not certain. She was a sixteen 
year-old German girl who became the mistress of Emperor Charles 
V and bore him a_ son on 25 February 1547. She later married an 
officer in the Spanish army named Kegel and lived in Brussels. When 
Kegel died twenty years later she was given a pension by the Duke of 
Alba, then the dictatorial governor of the Spanish-occupied Low 
Countries (Engelsing-Malek 104). Her son was reared by a Spanish 
noblewoman and as Don Juan of Austria had a brief but illustrious 
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military career; he was the victor in the Battle of Lepanto against the 
Turks in 1571. The battle was a naval encounter and has been 
remembered largely because Miguel de Cervantes fought in it, 
suffering serious injury and losing the use of his left arm. The victory 
brought immediate fame and popularity to Don Juan throughout 
Europe, and his mother sought to take advantage of that fact. She 
became a well known personage in Brussels after 1571 until her son 
was appointed to replace the Duke of Alba as governor. She agreed to 
go into Spanish exile in 1574 after meeting with her son for the first 
time since his birth; he apparently convinced her that she would 
become a political liability for him were she to remain in Brussels. 
The events leading up to her departure comprise the play’s basic plot. 
These characters and the events surrounding them certainly presented 
the playwright with dramatic material upon which to draw for the 
creation of a play, as other playwrights had discovered. Schiller’s Don 
Carlos and Goethe’s Egmont (both completed in 1787) had used the 
Spanish oppression of Holland and Belgium as historical backdrops; 
lesser-known plays treating the subject matter were prevalent in 
subsequent German dramatic literature. 

Zuckmayer felt the play's historical prececents were not so 
important as were the implications of "moral duty" which one might 
infer from the choices with which Barbara Blomberg was confronted. 
Parallels one might draw between the 16th century and the present 
day, he said, were likewise inappropriate. "The dictatorship of Philip 
II or of the Inquisition is not the same as a modern dictatorship," he 
wrote in the production’s program. "Nor should comparisons be 
made between the Spanish occupation and events of recent history." 
What was important, he said, was the relationship between human 
beings and political power, which had certain characteristics in every 
century. The implication that little change could be brought about in 
political structures was in direct opposition to Brecht’s Marxist views, 
and Zuckmayer acknowledged that fact. What was most interesting to 
him was the change within the individual in the face of external 
forces. Barbara Blomberg "plays along with those forces and finally 
overcomes them through an internal power of her own... ." She 
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became aware of that power when she encountered her son for the 
first time since his birth, and the result was a kind of rebirth for her, 
as she became "reunited with the secret harmony of life." The play 
was thus merely a "treatment of historical material," which he hoped 
remained true to history's "human substance" (Glauert 275-276). 
These were ideas which had occupied Zuckmayer's thoughts during 
the years of exile and expatriation. He had treated them in Des 
Teufels General, when General Harras turned from purely selfish 
concerns to a recognition of larger, more important issues confronting 
humanity, a transformation simiilar to Barbara Blomberg’s "rebirth." 
Zuckmayer addressed this process most directly in a 1948 essay in 
which he saw mankind caught "in the struggle between determining 
relationships .. . and his own personal self-determination" (Die 
Brtider Grimm 60). This idea was essentially derived from Schiller, 
who conceived a similar struggle between "freedom and necessity," 
although Zuckmayer envisioned neither Harras nor Barbara Blomberg 
as Schillerian heroes. Yet he did hope to endow the latter, he said, 
with a "sovereignty of spiritual and intellectural power" necessary to 
"transcend the external forces seeking to determine her destiny." His 
message was, in effect, "it does matter what the individual does, it is 
important for every individual to solve his problems and to do his 
moral duty" (Peppard 353). 

Despite the aforementioned similarities to other Zuckmayer plays, 
more noteworthy are the differences. One was the move to a 
non-German location; Pankraz erwacht had taken place in North 
America; Ulla Winblad in Sweden, and Der Gesang im Feuerofen in 
France, even though German characters were present and figured 
prominently in the action. Barbara Blomberg not only took place in 
Brussels (and in the last scene, Madrid), but the only German 
character was Barbara herself. The central character was furthermore 
female; in Katherina Knie the eponymous heroine shared focus with 
her father and her lover. Barbara Blomberg is the character around 
whom all the actions revolved and whom the male roles supported. 
The most notable difference between this and other Zuckmayer plays, 
however, was_ the use of language: many of the scenes were written 
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in a conspicuously philosophical and tendentious idiom. That 
unfortunate aspect of the play was due to what Hilpert later called 
"Shakespearean" attributes, perhaps a result of the broad historical 
sweep of the action. It was as if Zuckmayer envisioned himself 
painting a huge canvas and felt compelled to use broad strokes to 
compensate for the insignificance of the characters he was portraying. 
There were some scenes in the familiar earthy jargon with which he 
was most comfortable as a playwright, and they usually involved 
Frayken, the former Antwerp madam who became Barbara's friend 
and confidante. Most of the other characters conversed "with a 
prediliction for maxims and aphorisms" (Engelsing-Malek 105), and 
most of the play remained uninteresting in performance. The 
repeated discussions about politics, war, love, marriage, tradition, 
progress, religion, and tolerance did not contribute to the action. 
When Hilpert received Barbara Blomberg in early i949 his 
situation was a_ reflection of the chaotic state in which Germany 
found itself. In the past, Hilpert had enjoyed enough time to prepare 
adequately a Zuckmayer script for performance; 1948-1949 had 
however been years of profound change and reform in Germany, and 
the German theatre in many cases bore the impact of those changes. 
When Hilpert moved his operations from Frankfurt to Constance, for 
example, he had to confront the serious difficulties in travel. Trips 
which ordinarily would require a few hours consumed days, since rail 
lines, bridges, and roads remained frequently impassable. Lines of 
communication were likewise problematic, for in many communities 
there was still no telephone or mail service. Ordinary lines of 
communication were further disrupted by the large masses of people 
tramping throughout the countryside looking for food; many of them 
brought belongings with which to barter for food when they could find 
it; whole families of displaced refugees from the former eastern 
German provinces could be found on the road or living in temporary 
shelters. Most complicated of all was the monetary currency with 
which business was transacted. The money used by the Nazi regime, 
the Reichsmark, was technically still legal tender throughout the 
country, but the coin of the realm was in reality American cigarettes. 
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In late June of 1948, a currency reform took place; Germans were 
given forty new Deutsche Marks for forty of their old Reichsmarks, 
but all other cash was exchanged at the rate of 6.5 Deutsche Marks 
to 100 Reichsmarks. The significance of the currency reform for the 
German theatre was that very little disposable income was available to 
audience members. It was hardly an auspicious time to begin a new 
theatre operation, as Hilpert had chosen to do in Constance. Thus a 
play by Zuckmayer, ill-formed and inadequate though it was, provided 
the director with an opportunity to establish himself with Constance 
audiences and with the municipal government which provided the 
bulk of his subsidized support. Even though material and personnel 
shortages in Constance kept him from devoting needed time to the 
preparation of the play's premiere, he assumed that a moderately 
successful premiere of Barbara Blomberg would enable him to seek 
sources of financial support outside the immediate municipal area. 
Hilpert did find time to make his usual cuts in the overall length of the 
play; as written it would require a running time of about six hours. 
The version which he presented on 4 May 1949 may be summarized 
as follows: 

Act I takes place entirely within the humble Kegel household; 
Kegel has brought home a drinking companion named Massi, and 
Massi recognizes Barbara as_ the former mistress of the Emperor. 
Massi later informs Kegel that his wife happens to be the mother of 
the famous Don Juan of Austria, and both men formulate a stretegy 
whereby they may use Barbara to gain court positions. When Barbara 
refuses to go along with their scheme, Kegel flies into a rage, and 
Massi attempts to stab him. Their altercation takes them outside onto 
the street, where Kegel is killed; as the police drag Massi off to jail, 
he vows to reveal Barbara’s secret. Three days later, Frayken plays 
solitaire and tells Barbara of the good fortune awaiting her foretold 
in the cards. Barbara then reveals to her friend that she is indeed 
the mother of Don Juan of Austria and as such she hopes to 
capitalize on her son’s recently acquired fame as the victor of 
Lepanto. Then three officials from the Court arrive to offer 
condolences to Barbara on the death of her husband. They also make 
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an offer to her of 5,000 gold florins and a villa in Spain if she will 
leave Brussels. She refuses and demands instead "innauguration" as 
an indirect member of the royal family. She introduces the men to 
her daughter Karoline, and they politely take their leave. Frayken 
congratulates Barbara on her daring and recommends a certain 
Anthony Ratcliff to represent her in her suit. Then one of the court 
officials just departed, van Hoghstraate, suddenly reappears and asks 
for permission to call upon Karoline. 

The second act transpires in Barbara’s residence outside 
Brussels, which the court has provided; it has become the site of 
numerous intrigues. Anthony Ratcliff informs Barbara that van 
Hoghstraate has been dismissed from the court by the Duke of Alba, 
governor of the Low Countries, and Ratcliff counsels Barbara to meet 
with Alba. The reason soon becomes clear, as van Hoghstraate and 
Karoline declare their love for one another. Then a detachment of 
guards enter searching for van Hoghstraate; the Duke of Alba himself 
appears and asks if she is an agent working for her son. There 
ensues one of many discussions of politics and duty. Alba states that 
duty comes before all, even if the power he serves may be evil. He 
tells her that her attorney Ratcliff may be an agent for Mary Stuart, 
the Scottish queen who hopes to wed her son Don Juan. After Alba 
departs, Barbara calls Ratcliff from an adjoining room and tells him 
of Alba’s suspicions; she is in love with Ratcliff and fears for his 
safety. In the second scene Frayken reminds Ratcliff of his days as 
a regular patron of the bordello she ran in Antwerp; Barbara enters 
and there follows a passionate love scene between her and Ratcliff. 
They are interrupted by Karoline and van Hoghstraate, and Karoline 
accuses her mother of caring only for herself and not for the sufferings 
around her. Then voices and the sound of bells are heard outside, 
as the house chaplain rushes in to say that Alba has been recalled 
to Spain and a general amnesty has been declared. Just as suddenly 
a court official arrives to arrest Ratcliff on charges of espionage; as 
her lover is carried off to prison, she learns that the new governor of 
the Low Countries is to be her son. She resolves to ride through the 
night and plead with Don Juan for the life of Ratcliff. 
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In Act III the action takes place first in Don Juan's camp and 
later in a Spanish villa. With Don Juan Barbara discusses the 
nature of love and life, the intricacies of politics and statecraft, and 
finally her wish to save Ratcliff. Her son contends that England must 
be suppressed, for the world is not big enough to contain both it and 
Spain, two powers whose views are so_ different from one another. 
His mother advises him that the world is big enough for everybody, 
and before he tries to "unite the world with violence," he should "stay 
in your own part of the world and try to make it better." The scene 
closes with a poignant reconciliation between son and mother. In the 
Villa Garcia, to which Barbara has retired in exchange for the release 
of Ratcliff, she hears Frayken’s complaints about the liberal use of 
garlic in Spain, and then reads a letter sent to her by a poet called 
Cervantes. The poet pleads for assistance, for he has lost his left 
hand while fighting in the battle of Lepanto with her son. Barbara 
orders a pension be provided for Cervantes, and her benevolence 
constrasts strongly with her former acquisitiveness. She receives her 
son's stepmother, Donna Madelena, and both women express their 
fears for Don Juan's safety. The sound of muffled drums outside the 
villa signal the death of someone in the royal family, and Barbara 
complains of the cold Spanish nights. Donna Madelena’s brother 
assures her she need not fear the cold, for she has "the blood of 
eternal youth in her veins." 

There follows a brief Epilogue which takes place in a Madrid 
tavern. It is in the form of a poem, recited by its author Cervantes. 
He praises Barbara and recites the history of Don Juan, who has died 
mysteriously in Brussels and whose body was dismembered before 
being returned to Spain for burial. He concludes that life is 
hazardous for statesmen no less than for poets, yet in the end if one 
can paint "a picture of humanity, it is a picture worth the painting." 
In Constance, this role was played by Heinz Hilpert. 

That Hilpert hired himself for the role of Cervantes is some 
indication of the economic difficulties he experienced as both the 
director and producer of Barbara Blomberg. He directed himself 
frequently in later years (most successfully as Big Daddy in Williams’ 
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Cat On A Hot Tin Roof), but this is the only instance in which he cast 
himself in a Zuckmayer premiere. There is no record as to what 
Zuckmayer thought of Hilpert’s performance, although there is some 
indication that the two men had serious differences about the cuts 
Hilpert made in putting the show together. As we have seen, the play 
as written suffered from a verbosity which even by Zuckmayer’s 
standards of prolixity made the play unperformable. That the 
playwright had completed it soon after suffering a heart attack in 
1948 added further complications to an already difficult production 
situation, and when Hilpert cut more than half the play's dialogue 
Zuckmayer objected vigorously. Critic Ludwig Reindl accused Hilpert 
of "exposing dramatic nerves by cutting some exuberantly lyrical 
passages right down to the bone," and Zuckmayer probably agreed with 
him. Hilpert’s assistant for the production, Gerhard Hering, argued 
that Hilpert felt compelled to proceed anyway and refused to allow 
Zuckmayer to attend rehearsals. Both Hilpert and Hering conspired 
at one point to keep Zuckmayer away from the final dress rehearsal, 
but in the end they relented. (Festschrift 68). There is no recorded 
instance of a similar breach between the two, and it is a measure of 
the difficulty both had with Barbara Blomberg, exacerbated certainly 
by Hilpert’s preoccupation with the new undertaking in Constance and 
by Zuckmayer’s physical condition. 

Their differences contributed to a production whose focus was 
at best unclear. No production of Barbara Blomberg could have 
completely resolved problems inherent in the text, yet Hilpert’s 
approach seemed at times to contradict what Zuckmayer had intended 
as the playwright had stated it in the production's published program. 
Zuckmayer had not desired to make any kind of historical reference, 
for example, yet Hilpert interpreted that to mean merely an eschewal 
of contemporaneousness. He thus’ gave the production a 
"Shakespearean well-roundedness" (Gedanken 123) that attempted to 
place its action in historiical perspective. He did so because as a 
director few other options were open to him: Zuckmayer had written 
most of the dialogue in literary German, a medium in which he as a 
playwright was ill-suited. In earlier plays like Der fréhliche Weinberg, 
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Katherina Knie, and Der Hauptmann von K6penick, dialect and 
almost anti-literary usages had created a vitality unrivaled among 
Zuckmayer’s contemporaries. In Des Teufels General Hilpert had 
encouraged actors, even though they were using clipped military 
jargon or faddish political cliches, to speak in accents of their home 
regions. Given the historical and non-German backdrop of Barbaru 
Blomberg Hilpert decided that regional German accents were 
inappropriate and that unadorned recitation of the lines might lend 
a sense of historical authenticity to the characters, since audiences 
would have no other means of identifying them. 

He discouraged actors from moving much during the recitation 
of their lines, a technique which provided clarity of the text but 
resulted in stolid, self-conscious performances. His director's book 
reveals that actors playiing characters with connection to the court 
often stood stock-still in scenes with Barbara. Van Hoghstraate 
(played by Hannes Hauser) loosened up somewhat after Alba 
dismissed him from his court position and he became Karoline’s lover. 
Arthur Schmiedhammer in the role of Alba, however, reamined 
almost motionless in the presence of Angela Salloker (as Barbara). 
He was allowed periodically to change his position in the chair 
assigned to him, and Salloker moved up or downstage only at precise 
moments. The results were unfortunate, according to critic Bruno 
Werner. "Instead of translating the word into space and movement," 
he reported, "Hilpert let the statuary speak." The reunion between 
mother and son in the third act was even worse, for through their 
entire dialogue "neither actor lifted a foot from the ground. 

Hilpert attempted to contrast the ponderousness of discussions 
with the antics of Frayken (played by Else von Seeman) in some 
scenes. The scene in which Barbara received representatives from 
the court is one example. Von Seeman was directed to make several 
intermittent exits and entrances during that encounter, offering the 
guests liquid refreshment; her movement in those instances contrasted 
with the static presence of the other characters. At other times von 
Seeman’s vocal volume contrasted with that of Salloker. At the 
conclusion of Act II von Seeman exulted in the news that Alba had 
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been replaced with her son as governor of the Low Countries. "Long 
live Flanders!" she was to cry, "almost screaming," according to 
Hilpert’s director’s book. She then gloated to Barbara, "You will be 
the most powerful woman in the Low Countries!" After a pause, 
Salloker quietly replied, "Or the poorest" (125). Since Frayken was 
essentially a comic figure, Hilpert sought to exploit humorous 
possibilities with her , hoping to add "Shakespearean" color to what 
was a fairly gray histrionic spectrum. That was true as well of the 
character Labeo, Don Juan's jester and companion. The opening of 
Act III with Labeo (Luzius Versell) and Don Juan (Michael Grahn) was 
seen as a kind of jocular complement to the labored discussions 
between son and mother which were to follow. Later in Act III 
Frayken’s observations about the omnipresence of garlic odors in 
Spain was to lighten the subsequent discussion between Barbara and 
Don Juan’s stepmother Donna Madelena (Ursula Strauli). These 
moments added a kind of earthy realism, but they could not provide 
an effective counterweight to the ponderousness of the longer scenes. 

Critical response was overwhelmingly negative to the production 
and to the play. Werner concluded his remarks with "Barbara 
Blomberg seems to have come from a man who has just turned fifty 
and has realized that life is a series of leave-takings .... Every act 
is divided into two scenes, and the leave-taking melody is apparent in 
each. The result is neither a drama in the old sense or a new one in 
the sense of Brecht or Thornton Wilder. It is more like a chain of 
elegies . . . and anyone expecting a robust piece for the theatre like 
Koépenick or Teufels General may be disappointed." Ernst Johann in 
the Frankfurter Neue Presse gave the play perhaps its kindest 
evaluation when he described it as a "dramatic poem" representing 
"a first step in a new direction" for Zuckmayer; he also said that 
Hilpert’s acting in the Epilogue was important, because without an 
effective performance at that point the play simply would have had no 
conclusion. 

All critics in attendance faulted the play and the production for 
implausibility. It was, as Rudolf Hagelstange in Die Zeit pointed out 
when he repeated a phrase from the Epilogue, "a picture worth the 
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painting;" but the picture which emerged of Barbara Blomberg 
remained unclear and uncaptivating, despite the talents of Salloker in 
the title role. A performer "born for Shakespearean roles," in the 
words of another critic, she nevertheless was unable to create 
effectively the dual role of mother and lover. Perhaps no actress 
could have accomplished that task, just as no actress could 
convincingly exude the charm which seemed so deeply to fascinate and 
affect the male characters around her. Practically every male 
character with which she comes into contact left her presence with 
admiration, wonder, love, or a combination of the three. Few women 
in history or even in myth have had that power. That she should 
affect the men in her life so profoundly was simply unbelievable. She 
also had no compelling motivation. In the first two thirds of the play 
Barbara wanted material security and physical gratification; in the end 
she was satisfied simply to pass on to her son the wisdom she had 
gained through her life’s experiences. Zuckmayer wanted to write a 
play true to the sense of history and to its human substance (as he 
phrased it) but the play’s events seemed to be without consequence; 
everything that happened to Barbara was accidental, and as a 
character she remained curiously passive and spoke mostly in 
solipsistic aphorisms. Zuckmayer may have remained true to his 
humanistic intentions, but in the process he presented Hilpert with a 
script so densely  interlarded with personal observations and 
preoccupations that the director had little choice but to "let the 
statuary speak." Without specific motivations clearly comprehensible 
to an audience, few characters in any play can remain theatrically 
viable. 
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Chapter 16 


Curtain Going Down 


The examination of any playwright-director partnership should 
reveal a degree of personal and professional detail about the culture 
in which that partnership operated. What details remain most 
important in a study of Zuckmayer and Hilpert? Of the numerous 
personalities, events, and forces with which they came into contact, 
which are of value in historical perspective, and what conclusions may 
one draw from a final analysis of their work? The most significant are 
those which deal with German culture as a whole and help to explicate 
the emphasis that culture places on its theatre. Even the casual 
observer discerns the high regard Germans have for their theatre; it 
has long held the status of a valid and effective educational tool, an 
important means by which society may judge itself. That is a tradition 
dating at least to the work of Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700- 
1766); every German theatre artist whose aims extend beyond the 
merely commercial must acknowledge a debt to Gottsched. He was 
a dedicated (if somewhat quixotic) reformer who collaborated with 
actress and manager Caroline Neuber from 1727 to 1741 to "cleanse" 
the German theatre of its vulgar tendencies toward impropriety and 
frivolousness. Gottsched preached (he was the son of a Protestant 
pastor) the need to raise the theatre up to a level where it could serve 
as a beacon of cultural enlightenment for all Germans. He wrote 
several plays in imitation of French neo-classical models, collected 
under the title Die deutsche Schaubtihne nach den Regeln der alten 
Griechen und Roémer eingerichtet (The German Stage, Arranged 
According to the Rules of the Ancient Greeks and Romans) to establish 
what he hoped would be a precedent. His reliance upon neo- 
classicism and French dramatic models was his undoing, but his 
efforts set the German stage on a distinct direction with a conscious 
illuminative purpose as its goal. Lessing, though rejecting Gottsched’s 
message, agreed that theatre had the important function of 
"Geschmacksbildung," or the education of taste. Goethe described the 
theatre as "Lehranstalt zur Kunst" (institution for the teaching of art) 
and Schiller most succinctly stated what was to become a German 
ideal of theatre when he referred to the stage as a moral institution in 
a 1784 essay titled "Die Schaubithne als moralische Anstalt betrachtet" 
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(The Stage Considered as a Moral Institution). Zuckmayer, Hilpert, 
and Brecht differed on many issues, but they agreed in principle with 
Schiller's contention that the theatre in Germany had a high moral 
purpose. Their contemporaries Jessner, Piscator, Toller, and all 
others in this study serious about their art shared with them the view 
that the theatre was to serve the Germans as an ethical forum. 

The Schillerian ethos is present in the work of Zuckmayer and 
Hilpert almost from the beginning, although the violence, chaos, and 
frenzy of Weimar overshadows it. Zuckmayer and Hilpert were, 
furthermore, most interested then in establishing their careers. That 
they did so with "a high standard of middlebrow entertainment" which 
"effectively eliminated them from the avant garde" (Willett 150) reveals 
a great deal about the milieu in which they worked: the Weimar 
theatre scene was witness to important innovation and experiment, but 
it also retained a generous measure of conservatism inherited from the 
Wilhelmine years. Despite the renown which succeeding decades have 
accorded it, the work of innovators won little contemporary acceptance 
outside Berlin. The vast majority of audiences in the Weimar Republic 
were not interested in experiments or breaktrhoughs; they wanted old 
classics in traditional productions with a French boulevard comedy 
thrown in to make them feel "up to date." That Zuckmayer and 
Hilpert, whose work was "middlebrow" and less daring than any of 
their colleagues, encountered initial resistance outside Berlin is a good 
yardstick to measure how backward-looking and resistant to change 
the German theatre as a whole really was. By the time they had 
established themselves and their careers in the early 1920s, 
Zuckmayer and Hilpert then had to confront the breakdown of society 
and soon thereafter the totalitarian takeover of that society. The extent 
to which Nazi authorities bribed theatre artists into collaboration with 
the regime is an indication that many artists merely paid lip service to 
the idea of a theatre as moral institution. Many who remained, like 
Hilpert, rationalized their behavior by telling themselves they were 
remaining inwardly true to Schillerian values. Their remaining 
presence among the Nazis was to Brecht and others however an 
indelible blot on their theatre’s history, forcing Brecht and Kortner 
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especially to re-evaluate their own work in the context of the German 
theatre's "mission." The re-evaluation process continued in earnest 
after the war amid debates over "denazification," "coming to grips with 
the past," "reconciliation," and "collective guilt vs. collective shame." 
Such debates contributed to the bipolar characteristics of the German 
theatre in the postwar period. As such the German theatre was a 
reflection of the larger political landscape; it revealed again the 
conservative, bourgeois tendencies of the Zuckmayer-Hilpert 
collaboration. 

The irony of Hilpert’s middle-class artistic idealism rests in the 
fact that he alone among the notable directors here discussed had 
verifiable proletarian roots. That he became in his artistic practice a 
thorough going defender of the status quo is due to his reverence for 
Otto Brahm. To Hilpert, Brahm was "Vorbild und Lehrmeister," or 
exemplar and mentor (Liebe 24); Brahm’s directorial modesty and 
restraint became Hilpert’s credo, overriding any impulse towards 
political consciousness. There is deeper irony in the fact that the best 
production Hilpert ever created with Zuckmayer was also the most 
overtly political: Der Hauptmann von Képenick. The play’s central 
character was also their most unabashedly proletarian, a first cousin 
to Hauptmann’s Mother Wolff in Der Biberpelz which Brahm 
premiered in 1893. The precedent of the Hauptmann-Brahm 
collaboration puts the ironies of Zuckmayer and Hilpert’s stance in 
perspective. A devotion to traditions already established took priority; 
Hilpert identified too strongly with Brahm, and Zuckmayer with 
Haputmann, to break with tradition completely. But the traditions to 
which Zuckmayer and Hilpert adhered encompassed more than merely 
the theatre. It included a view of the entire universe seen from a fixed 
viewpoint with numerous guiding lodestars. Chief among them was 
language, which held nearly magical powers for Hilpert. He was 
unable to create the spoken word himself but felt completely qualified 
to exise and rearrange dialogue Zuckmayer presented to him. He 
found in Zuckmayer the ideal playwright for his directorial skills, for 
Zuckmayer often did not know what he had written until he had 
shown it to Hilpert. The director then molded into playable shape a 
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script emphasizing humor, warmth, and humanitarianism. Through 
all the rearranging and exigencies of staging, Hilpert always remained 
reverential towards "the work and the word." His reverence was based 
upon nineteenth-century ideas of truth; the word was a means to 
understand the absolute. It held the capacity to reveal a noumenal 
realm of justice, love, and beauty which stayed unchanged in any 
political climate. Brecht found such notions inadequate and disturbing 
because in his view they had contributed to Nazi criminality. 

How could high-minded ideals espoused by middle-class artists 
have aided the Nazis? They suggested a world incapable of change. 
Characters like Voigt and Mother Wolff were products of a bourgeois 
consciousness conceiving of characters beset by modern confusions 
and were "sadly wounded by the politics of power." The contradictions 
inherent to modern life forced modern man "to see himself in unheroic 
positions" (Sypher 19) rather than in revolutionary positions. Voigt 
and Wolff were indeed "unheroic" in their struggles against the 
Establishment, resorting as they did to criminality merely to survive; 
but most importantly they were objects of pity, not the process of 
becoming a new consciousness Brecht demanded. Their situations 
were Static and did not suggest possible strategies for social and 
political restructuring. That Zuckmayer and Hilpert enjoyed huge 
successes in the Weimar Republic, that Hilpert held an influential post 
in the Nazi cultural system, and that they both regained their 
accustomed high status in the postwar period says something 
important about the German theatre. It says that conservative, 
traditional values held sway more deeply and for a longer period of 
time than anyone has been willing to acknowledge. It says that "art" 
dedicated to abstract ideals can fall under the sway of any regime, 
since that regime can effectively immobilize any artist by giving him or 
her the means to go on creating abstractions. It also says the German 
theatre paid a terrible price for what Thomas Mann had described as 
being "unpolitically German." 

The "unpolitical German" is a concept dating at least to the 
Napoleonic wars of the early nineteenth century, according to Fritz 
Stern, when German nationalism in the wake of Prussian defeats 
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"turned against the political ideals and achievements of the French 
revolution" and exalted instead "the cultural achievement and destiny 
of the Germans .... Consequently German nationalism was less 
concerned with the political destiny of the Germans, with their 
practical rights and liberties as citizens" (107). The theatre, already 
recognized as an important cultural beacon, became more identified 
with institutionalized culture in the remaining decades as the middle 
class assumed a greater share of the nation’s economic power. The 
German Birgertum impressed its outlook on artists and audiences 
until finally "the inner freedom that Luther preached became 
secularized" (111). Is it any wonder then, that Hilpert felt honored to 
call himself heir and protector of that tradition under the Nazis? Is 
it surprising that Fehling called him the "pastor of K6penick?" 
Hilpert’s unpolitical theatre was a sheltering, nurturing place, exactly 
the kind which Nazis could easily exploit, yet at the same time a 
theatre Zuckmayer required for the presentation of his work. 

Never a playwright completely confident of his powers as a writer, 
Zuckmayer gladly entered into a relationship with a director who 
helped him understand what he had put down on paper. He turned 
over to Hilpert full and final authority for what appeared in 
performance. Both men viewed the theatre in Schillerian terms, but 
if Zuckmayer wrote the sermons, Hilpert did the preaching. The 
absolute faith Zuckmayer had in Hilpert’s authority explains the great 
variety of their output from 1925 to 1961. It ran the gamut, as we 
have seen, from imitations of Brecht to realistic indictments of the 
postwar West German economic miracle. Zuckmayer did not pursue 
variety for its own sake, however; nor was the variety of plays he wrote 
a result of his search for a "formula" ensuring success.It was instead 
the outcome of a creative reaction between two artistic sensibilities 
governed by what Ingeborg Engelsing-Malek called "Nietzschean" 
dynamics. Zuckmayer's gifts were Dionysian, while Hilpert’s were 
Apollonian. The director gave form to the playwright’s "abundance of 
inspiration" (183); Hilpert thus "completed the process begun by the 
playwright" (Hilpert Gedanken 67). The Dionysian/Apollonian 
dynamics between the two gave Zuckmayer a sense of freedom to 
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initiate the process, knowing that in the end the productions Hilpert 
created would "unfold themselves naturally. . . . (They) were such that 
a casual observer would never know they had been directed by 
anybody--just about the best thing you can say about someone's 
directing" (Zuckmayer "Festrede" 157). 

Zuckmayer'’s trust in Hilpert is another throwback to the days of 
Brahm and Hauptmann; it stands in stark contrast to what Brecht 
advocated and later put into practice. Brecht often directed his own 
plays in the 1950s, but he always surrounded himself with many 
collaborators, consultants, and assorted disciples. Zuckmayer and 
Hilpert’s method was collaborative, but Brecht was obsessed with 
collaboration. That was due to his close personal friendships with 
Erich Engel and Caspar Neher which began in the 1920s, but he 
nurtured his obsession to the end of his life. His team included 
numerous directorial assistants (some of whom he hardly knew), set 
building crew, literary advisers, lovers, and of course his wife, the 
indomitable Helene Weigel. Carl Weber remembered attending a 
Brecht rehearsal at the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm which seemed 
like one long afternoon coffee break. Brecht laughed and joked with 
his assistants, Weber reported, as actors tried various bits of business 
over and over. One actor tried falling off a table about thirty times, in 
one example (102). Brecht never asserted his authority in the manner 
of Hilpert or Griindgens--but then, he did not need to. If he had the 
luxury of six months to prepare a production, naturally rehearsals 
could be conducted "in an atmosphere of humor, ease, 
experimentation, and relaxation." Brecht told his company, according 
to Weber, "fast results are always to be regarded with suspicion. The 
first solution is usually not a good solution. Not enough thinking goes 
into it. Instinct is a very dubious guide, especially for directors" (105). 
Thus Brecht created "epic" theatre, theatre that was_ politically 


committed. Hilpert meanwhile created "art," theatre that transcended 
politics. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


The notes for works cited in each chapter contain full 
bibliographical information for most sources used in this study. The 
following bibliographical descriptions will provide more detailed 
interpretation of sources; I have organized them according to specific 
areas of interest. I have made no special distinction between German 
and English sources; since many topics in this book have never been 
subject to historical analysis, there is a preponderance of sources in 
German. A major purpose of this book, however, has been to expose 
readers of English to important, hitherto unknown aspects of recent 
German theatre history; thus I have included some general history 
studies, along with very specific sources, as a means to help the reader 
of English to pursue further interest in the field. What follows here, 
therefore, is a guided tour; but completing it has necessitated the 
exclusion of some stopovers along the way. The reader will therefore 
encounter major landmarks such as books and editions, but will miss 
smaller points of interest such as essays in scholarly journals, 
newspaper and magazine articles, personal interviews, and other less 
prominent sources informing the partnership which Zuckmayer and 
Hilpert shared. 


Bibliographies and Reference Works 


Arnold John Jacobius not only corresponded with Zuckmayer for 
more than two decades and was a personal friend; he came as close 
as anyone to being the playwright’s Boswell. His Carl Zuckmayer: 
eine Bibliographie (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1971) is the most complete 
fund of references to Zuckmayer’s work. Harro Kieser has updated 
Jacobius recently with his Carl Zuckmayer: Materialen zu Leben und 
Werk (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1986). Barbara Glauert, another Fischer 
author interested in Zuckmayer, completed two books shortly after the 
playwright’s death in 1977 which are valuable as reference works to 
previously unpublished material. Her Carl Zuckmayer im Spiegel der 
Kritik (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1977) reprinted play reviews otherwise 
difficult to obtain, and her Zuckmayer Jahrbuch 78 (Frankfurt: 
Fischer, 1978) included photographs as well as different versions of 
Pankraz erwacht. Perhaps the most valuable reference work of all is 
Giinther Rithle’s Theater fiir die Republik (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1967), 
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although it does not deal specifically with Zuckmayer or Hilpert and 
is limited to the years 1919 through 1933. It is a compendium of 
theatre reviews during the Weimar period; yet Riihle’s insightful essays 
preceding each year of the Republic’s theatre life, his skillful 
organization of the material, and his index of actors, directors, and 
designers working during the period make the book indispensable. 
Riihle’s book was published shortly after Hilpert’s death; though the 
book’s essays do not treat at length any director’s work, Rithle was 
among the first to recognize Hilpert as one of the German theatre's 
leading directors. Rithle included numerous reviews of Hilpert’s non- 
Zuckmayer productions in the book, too. 


Autobiographies and Biographies 


Zuckmayer was fond of writing about himself and his ideas. He 
did so often during his career, and his complete autobiography Als 
wdr’s ein Sttick von mir (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1966) is a masterpiece 
of the genre. It was so popular in its first edition that Fischer 
authorized an English version, titled A Part of Myself, soon thereafter. 
The playwright’s first autobiographical effort, Second Wind (Stockholm: 
Bermann-Fischer, 1940) appeared in a translation by Elizabeth 
Reynolds Hapgood. His Pro Domo (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer, 
1938) was published shortly before he settled in America and 
contained many of the humanitarian ideas he was to pursue in 
productions with Hilpert. Similar ideas, further extrapolated, appeared 
in Die Brider Grimm (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1948) after the war. 
The most recent volume of autobiographical material to be published 
is Einmal, wenn alles vortiber ist (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1981), a 
collection of letters, poems, and prose Zuckmayer wrote between 1914 
and 1920. 

Hilpert was as reluctant to write about himself as Zuckmayer was 
eager, So volumes of his essays are slim and anything autobiographical 
is rare indeed. Some essays he had written were collected in 1943 
and published; most of those essays reappeared in Gedanken zum 
Theater (Gottingen: Hainbund, 1951). More essays materialized in 
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Das Theater: ein Leben (St. Gallen, Switzerland: Tschudy, 1961) a 
decade later, and the most arresting of Hilpert’s thoughts on the 
theatre appeared under the title Liebe zum Theater (Stuttgart: 
Battenberg, 1963). Shortly after his death, the East German publisher 
Henschel issued the same volume under its imprint with the same title 
and contents. 

Hilpert’s numerous friends and admirers completed volumes in 
his honor, though they did so without much cooperation from him. 
Joachim Brinkmann’s Festschrift fir Heinz Hilpert (Géttingen: 
Gottinger Verlagsgesellschaft, 1960) resembles Wolfgang Drews’ 
Festgabe fur Heinz Hilpert (Géttingen: Gdéttinger Verlagsgesellschaft, 
1965) and Hans-Geert Falkenberg’s Heinz Hilpert: das Ende einer 
Epoche (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1968) in its brevity 
and its tendency to panegyrize uncritically. 

An unusual biographical account of Zuckmayer is that by his 
wife, Alice Herdan-Zuckmayer, of their life together in American exile. 
Die Farm in den grtinen Bergen (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1956) was a 
best-seller in postwar Germany, and while it did not discuss any of the 
playwright’s work, it provided stunning pictures of the family’s life 
while Zuckmayer wrote Des Teufels General. Siegfried Mews has 
written extensively about Zuckmayer’s work, and his biography Carl 
Zuckmayer (Boston: Twayne, 1981) examines its subject in depth, 
although it makes little mention of Hilpert and approaches the plays 
from a mostly literary viewpoint. There are a number of biographies 
in German; they include Thomas Ayck’s (Reinbek bei Hamburg: 
Rowohlt, 1977), Rudolk Lange’s (Velber bei Hannover: Friedrich, 
1973), and Ludwig Reindl’s Bildbiographie (Munich: Kindler, 1962). 
The most recent biography of Zuckmayer is by Hans Wagener (Munich: 
Beck, 1983). 

Other autobiographical and biographical material was useful in 
"fleshing out" a composite of the period under study here. Among the 
most helpful were biographies of Brecht by Klaus Volker (Munich: 
Hanser, 1976) and by Ronald Hayman (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1983). Henning Rischbieter’s Grtindgens (Hannover: Friedrich, 
1963) is somewhat dated, as is Josef von Sternberg’s The Blue Angel 
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(New York: Simon and Shuster, 1968). Autobiographies by German 
theatre people have traditionally formed an important, if imprecise, 
record of events. Fritz Kortner’s Aller Tage Abend (Munich: Kindler, 
1959) provided a wealth of personal opinion, as did two such accounts 
by Georg Grosz, A Little Yes and a Big No (New York: Dial, 1946) 
and his Autobiography (New York: Macmillan, 1983). Max Frisch's 
Tagebuch 1966-1971 (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1972) contains nothing 
on Zuckmayer, but it was useful in helping to provide a picture of the 
postwar period Brecht encountered upon his return to Europe in 1947. 


Archival Material and Correspondence, Unpublished Dissertations, 
and Published Editions of Writings on the Theatre 


Hilpert’s unpublished Regiebtcher form the analytical core of this 
book. They are part of the Heinz-Hilpert-Archive of the Academy of the 
Arts in West Berlin, and scholars have access to them by appointment 
with the Academy’s director. The Regiebuch for Kat remains in the 
archives of the Deutsches Theater in East Berlin, and access to it was 
problematic. With the impending unification of the city and the 
coming union of the two German states, scholars should have an 
easier time examining archival material in the east. Alice Herdan- 
Zuckmayer allowed me to examine letters her husband exchanged with 
Hilpert which she had kept in their house in Saas-Fee; scholars in the 
future will probably find these and other such letters in the archives 
of the Carl-Zuckmayer-Gesellschaft in Nackenheim or at the Schiller 
National Archive in Marbach. 

I found Robert Lehrer’s "Social Awareness in the Plays of Carl 
Zuckmayer" (Dissertation: Stanford University, 1962) to have good 
insights into the first two plays of "the German trilogy." The most 
recent doctoral-level analysis of the remaining work in the trilogy is 
Werner Liider’s "Carl Zuckmayer’s Antifaschistisches Drama Des 
Teufels General" (Dissertation: Humboldt University, 1987). Its 
approach is somewhat ironic, given the long standing antipathy 
towards that play among Marxist critics. 

The East German publisher Henschel has performed yeoman 
service for the study of German theatre history by producing in the 
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past two decades a series of Schriften zum Theater, edited by Hugo 
Fetting. They have included the selected writings of Max Reinhardt 
(1974), Leopold Jessner (1979), and Erich Engel (1982). Berthold 
Viertel’s Schriften zum Theater (Munich: Késel, 1970) had appeared 
in West Germany somewhat earlier. So had Piscator's, and his The 
Political Theatre appeared in an English translation by Hugh Rorrison 
(New York: Avon, 1978). Brecht's Schriften zum Theater (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, 1963) appeared first and, as always, under the imprint of 
a West German publisher. 


Critical Studies 


The German theatre has boasted a large number of insightful 
critics whose newspaper reviews gave early prominence to Zuckmayer, 
Brecht, Hilpert, Jessner, Fehling, Piscator, and others discussed in this 
book. Their comments have by now been published in collections, and 
they provide valuable descriptions of staging techniques, design ideas, 
and of acting. Among the most accessible were Julius Bab’s Krdnze 
dem Mimen (Emsdetten: Lechte, 1954) and Ludwig Marcuse’s Mein 
zwangzigstes Jahrhundert (Munich: List, 1960). The most valuable 
of such collections are Alfred Kerr’s Die Welt im Drama (Berlin: 
Kiepenheuer und Witsch, 1954) and Herbert Ihering’s Von Reinhardt 
bis Brecht (Berlin: Aufbau, 1961); Kerr and Ihering were frequently 
at odds in the Weimar period: they had profoundly differing views 
about Brecht and Zuckmayer, for example. Yet those views in 
retrospect offer the reader a sagacity unavailable elsewhere. Irmgard 
Pfliger has skillfully analyzed the entire spectrum of critical 
assessment during the Weimar period in her Theaterkritik in der 
Weimarer Republik (Berne: Lang, 1981). Critical studies with a 
literary emphasis usually appear in collections of essays dealing with 
numerous other playwrights. That is the case with Wolfgang Paulsen 
in Deutsche Literatur im 20. Jahrhundert (Berne: Franke, 1963), 
Siegfried Sudhoff in Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart (Berlin: 
Schmidt, 1973), and Sheila Rooke in German Men of Letters Volume 
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III (London: Wolff, 1964). Critics who have addressed themselves to 
Zuckmayer's work in books about German drama as a whole include 
Hugh F. Garten in his Modern German Drama (London: Methuen, 
1964), Gerd Miiller in his Das Volksttick von Raimund bis kroetz 
(Munich: Oldenburg, 1979), and Otto F. Riewoldt in his Von 
Zuckmayer bis Kroetz (Berlin: Schmidt, 1978). Two important books 
about Zuckmayer exclusively are Ingeborg Engelsing-Malek’s "Amor- 
fati" in Zuckmayer’s Dramen (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1961) and Werner Fritzen’s Carl Zuckmayer: Der Hauptmann von 
Képenick, Interpretationen (Munich: Oldenburg, 1986). Alfred 
Dreifuss’ book on the history of the Deutsches Theater in Berlin 
(Berlin: Henschel, 1983) posits some valuable observations on the 
work done there under Hilpert’s aegis. 

Two extremely important bocks of critical thought I should bring 
to the reader’s notice do not even mention Zuckmayer or Hilpert, and 
they deal only in passing with the German theatre. They are Siegfried 
Kracauer’s From Caligari to Hitler (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947) and Fritz Stern’s The Politics of Cultural Despair 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1961). Both books offer 
cultural analysis from a seasoned perspective of wide experience. 
Kracauer and Stern are perceptive students of German society and its 
cultural institutions; they offer analysis of German audiences unlike 
any other, and they influenced the writing of this book in 
immeasurable ways. 


Historical Analysis 


Readers of English may avail themselves, as I did, of many 
excellent accounts covering modern German history. Michael Balfour's 
The Kaiser and His Times (New York: Norton, 1972) is a good place 
to start. So are Gordon Craig's Germany 1866-1945 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1980), Arthur Rosenberg's Imperial Germany 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1931), Erich Eyck’s A History of 
the Weimar Republic (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1963) and Joachim Fest’s The Face of the Third Reich (New York: 
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Random House, 1970). More personalizsed, and highly readable, 
accounts of specific time periods include Harry Kessler’s diaries 
describing the Weimar period, published under the title In the 
Twenties (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1971); Henry 
Pachter’s Weimar Etudes (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1982); Alex de Jonge’s collection of interviews titled The Weimar 
Chronicle (New York: Meridian, 1978); and Bernt Engelmann’s 
recently published remembrances of the Nazi era, In Hitler’s Germany 
(New York: Random House, 1986). Stefan Zweig’s Die Welt von 
Gestern (Stockholm: Berrmann-Fischer, 1944), however, remains the 
supreme accomplishment of personal recollections, and it has 
appeared in frequent reprintings in several languages. 

Specific studies of a period’s culture and theatre include Keith 
Bullivant’s edition of essays titled Culture and Society in the Weimar 
Republic (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1977), Peter Gay’s 
analysis of "the outsider as insider" in his excellent Weimar Culture 
(New York: Harper, 1968), and Walter Lacquer’s comprehensive 
Weimar: a Cultural History (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1974). John Willett’s Art and Politics of the Weimar Period (New 
York: Pantheon, 1978) is the best of the cultural overviews; his recent 
The Theatre of the Weimar Republic (London: Holmes and Meier, 
1988) will remain for some time the principal source of information 
in English for specific questions about the Weimar theatre. The 
definitive work on the Weimar theatre, however, remains the cyclopedic 
compendium Theater in der Weimarer Republik, published by the 
Institut fiir Theaterwissenschaft at the University of Cologne in 1977. 
Its 925 pages contain a wealth of essays, historical accounts, charts, 
photographs, interviews, and many other items of lasting interest. 

There has been a recent surge of interest in the Theatre of the 
Third Reich, although little of it has appeared in English. Boguslaw 
Drenwiak’s Das Theater in NS-Staat (Dusseldorf: Droste, 1983) and 
Jutta Wardestsky’s Theaterpolitik im faschistischem Deutschland 
(Berlin: Henschel, 1983) are among the best; they were preceded by 
Albert Wucher’s Die Fahne Hoch (Berlin: Siiddeutscher Verlag, 1963), 
Joseph Wulfs Theater und Film im dritten Reich (Giitersloh: Mohn, 
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1964), and  Hildegarde Brenner's Die Kunstpolitik des 
Nationalsozialismus (Hamburg: Rowohlt, 1963). Gimther Rihle also 
treats the Nazi theatre in Volume III of his Zeit und Theater (Berlin: 
Propylaen, 1973). To date, the most thorough study of the post-World 
War II era remains Hans Diaber’s Deutsches Theatre seit 1945 
(Stuttgart: Reclam, 1976). 
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This book is a lens through which the reader may view the German theatre in the middle 
of the twentieth century. If offers an inside look at the upheavals and personalities shaping 
German theatre from 1925 to 1961, when playwright Carl Zuckmayer (1896-1977) and 
director Heinz Hilpert (1890-1967) together created their major works. Their partnership 
is the book’s major focus, although Brecht, Reinhardt, Kortner, and other-major German 
theatre artists are prominent. The lens sweeps across the Weimar Republic, the Third Reich, 
and finally the Cold War period to examine in detail many events, people, and places 
important in German theatre history which have, to date, remained unchronicled in English. 


William Grange’s interest in the German theatre began in the 1960s when he was a college 
student. He has worked as a professional actor and director throughout the United States, 
earned advanced degrees from Columbia and Indiana Universities, received numerous 
fellowships (including one from the German Academic Exchange Service to begin research 
on this book), published widely in schole~ |||] “hh _ 
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